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be  released  at  any  time  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  sentence  at  which  they 
agreed  to  answer  the  questions  that  sent 
them  to  jail.  The  sentence,  they  were 
reminded,  was  an  indeterminate  one  since 
the  court  could  send  them  back  to  jail  at 
the  end  of  the  45-day  period  if  the  same 


tigated  by  them.  One  by  one  the  re¬ 
porters  refused  to  divulge  the  names  of 
the  men  who  introduced  them  to  the 
various  proprietors,  claiming  that  that 
was  a  matter  of  utmost  professional 
confidence.  Neither  would  they  give  the 
names  of  the  bootleggers. 


Three  staff  members  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Times  were  sentenced  to  jail 
because  they  will  not  reveal  the  sources  of  information  for  the  paper’s  recent 
expose  of  wholesale  violations  of  the  liquor  law  in  Washington.  Left  to  right, 
they  are.  Jack  Nevins,  Gorman  Hendricks,  reporters;  Dan  O’Connell,  city 
editor,  and  Linton  Burkett,  reporter.  O’Connell  was  charged  with  contempt 
of  court  for  refusing  to  divulge  the  names  of  the  reporters  who  gathered 
the  data,  but  was  released  from  his  pledge  of  secrecy  by  ibe  reporters. 


Tf7ASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Oct.  31— 
W  With  the  assertion  that  the  law  does 
not  recognize  the  ethics  of  the  news¬ 
paper  profession.  Justice  Peyton  Gordon 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Supreme 
Owrt,  on  Wednesday,  sentenced  three 
IVcuhington  Times  reporters  to  serve  45 
days  each  in  the  district  jail,  for  their 
refusal  to  become  veritable  “  stool 
pigeons” 

The  reporters,  John  E.  Xevin,  Jr., 
Gorman  M.  Hendricks,  and  Linton  Bur¬ 
kett.  were  cited  by  the  grand  jury  on 
Monday  for  their  refusal  to  divulge 
formation  they  received  confidentially 
m  an  anti-speakeasy  campaign  run  by 
(heir  paper,  and  sentenced  on  \\'ednesday 
by  Justice  Gordon  when  they  again  re- 
fas^  to  violate  the  ethics  of  the 
profession. 

After  spending  a  night  in  jail  the  three 
tere  released  by  Justice  Frederick  F. 
Siddons.  a  colleague  of  Gordon’s,  who 
freed  them  on  $5W  bond  each,  pending 
I  hearing  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
ned  out  by  attorneys  for  the  Times. 
The  hearing  on  the  writ  will  be  held  next 
Monday. 

Before  appealing  to  Justice  Siddons, 
the  Times’  attorneys  asked  Justice  Gor¬ 
don  0  reconsider  his  ruling  of  Wednes- 
day  and  allow'  the  men  to  bail,  until  such 
a  time  as  their  case  could  be  heard  by 
Ae  court  of  appeals.  At  the  time  the 
wporters  were  sentenced  the  judge  re- 
med  them  bail  and  ordered  them  re- 
Maded  to  jail  at  once.  In  their  last 
^ipeal  to  Gordon,  the  attorneys,  to  sub- 
ilantiate  their  stand,  presented  a  control- 
llg  decision  of  the  federal  appellate 
court  holding  that  defendants  in  all 
craninal  cases,  except  where  the  death 
KOtcnce  is  mandatory,  shall  be  entitled 
to  1^1  after  conviction  until  a  final 
baring  of  their  case  before  a  higher 
court. 

Refusing  to  follow  this  precedent, 
Gordon  ruled  that  the  reporters  were  sen- 
faced  to  compel  them  to  testify  and  if 
ibey  were  released  on  bail  the  purpose  of 
fbeir  confinement  would  be  hindered.  He 
that  the  court  of  appeals  decision 
M  not  apply  to  cases  of  contempt  of 
•W.  If  justice  Siddons  decides  in 
bar  favor  at  the  hearing  on  the  writ  of 
■keas  corpus,  the  reporters  will  be  free, 
*  least  until  the  case  is  heard  in  the 
yt  of  appeals,  which  can  either  set 
by  free  or  send  them  back  to  jail.  In 
b*  latter  case  resort  mav  be  made  to  the 
court  of  the  United  States. 

In  presenting  the  case  to  Justice  Sid- 
btos,  counsel  reminded  him  that  the 
of  appeals  would  not  reach  the 
■e  before  the  expiration  of  the  45-day 
•nncc,  and  there  would  be  no  need 
9f  an  appeal  then.  Not  only  were  the 
Jotters  charged  with  a  refusal  to  sur- 
■Ofr  confidential  information  but  they 
•n  also  cited  for  their  refusal  to  swear 
the  grand  jury  individually  and 

Krson  that  they  wrote  the  report, 
the  speakeasies,  and  purchased 
there.  They  would  then  become 
’’••ccuting  witnesses  in  whatever  arrests 
'^madc  as  a  result. 

Tbe  sentence  of  Justice  Gordon  car- 
*0  with  it  the  proviso  that  they  would 


questions  were  asked  them  and  they 
again  refused  to  answer. 

Some  time  ago  the  three  jailed  re¬ 
porters  started  on  a  tour  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  speakeasies,  getting  in  as  best  they 
could,  satisfying  themselves  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  methods  of  each  particular 
institution  and  then  reporting  their  re¬ 
sults  to  the  city  editor  of  the  paper, 
Daniel  E.  O’Connell.  In  all  they  vis¬ 
ited  49  of  the  more  flourishing  dives 
and  the  Times  started  its  campaign 
printing  only  the  name  of  the  street, 
with  the  number  left  blank,  and  men¬ 
tioning  in  each  instance  the  wares  and 
price  asked  and  other  details  in  the  boot¬ 
legging  process. 

The  district  grand  jury,  being  in  ses¬ 
sion  during  the  campaign,  summoned 
O’Connell,  the  city  editor,  who,  incident¬ 
ally,  is  a  lawyer,  to  appear  and  place 
what  facts  he  had  gathered  before  them. 
Accordingly  he  went  before  the  jury  and 
gave  them  the  complete  addresses  of 
the  “joints”  referred  to  in  his  newspaper 
but  balked  at  revealing  the  names  of 
the  reporters  who  gathered  the  informa¬ 
tion,  or  how  they  got  it. 

He  was  warned  by  the  jury  he  would 
be  held  in  contempt  if  he  persisted  in 
his  refusal  to  answer  the  questions,  but 
O’Connell  insisted  that  reporters  are  not 
“stool  pigeons,”  prosecutors,  or  police¬ 
men,  and  he  also  reminded  the  grand 
jury  that  they  had  the  power  to  sum¬ 
mon  witnesses  and  should  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  own  since  the  leads 
were  furnished  them. 

At  any  rate  it  was  agreed  by  the  re¬ 
porters  concerned  that  O’Connell  reveal 
their  names  and  they  would  fight  it  out 
themselves. 

O’Connell  was  released  and  the  trio 
called  before  the  jury,  and  each  was 
asked  to  identify  the  speakeasies  inves¬ 


They  were  then  asked  by  the  grand 
jury  if  they  would  swear  out  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  the  bootleggers  in 
question  and  testify  at  the  hearing  if 
arrests  were  made  as  a  result,  and  each 
refused  in  turn. 

Their  purpose,  they  told  the  jury,  was 
solely  to  develop  a  news  story  of  crime 
in  Washington  as  an  aid  to  the  very 
cause  for  which  a  grand  jury  session  is 
called.  All  the  information  they  needed, 
the  re^rters  informed  them,  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report  surrendered  by  their 
city  editor,  but  the  citation  for  con¬ 
tempt  followed. 

The  reporters  defended  their  stand  by 
drclaring  that  if  they  turned  “stool 
pigeons”  and  divulged  the  sources  of 
their  information  they  would  be  forever 
held  up  to  public  disdain,  scorn,  ridicule 
and  contempt,  to  say  nothing  of  losing 
their  jobs. 

It  is  charged  by  the  three  reporters 
that  Justice  Gordon  assumed  the  role  of 
judge  and  prosecutor,  often  sweeping 
aside  the  defense  without  being  prompted 
by  objection  from  the  government  coun¬ 
sel.  Wilton  J.  I^mbert,  a  counsel  for 
Albert  Fall  in  the  recent  oil  trial,  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  reporters. 

Meanwhile  the  Times  is  continuing  its 
crusade  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the 
grand  jury  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  in¬ 
formation  given  them  by  the  Times  city 
editor. 

The  following  wire  from  William 
Randolph  Hearst  appeared  on  the  front 
page  Wednesday,  following  the  court 
action : 

“I  think  action  of  grand  jury  is  out¬ 
rage,  and  although  intention  may  not  be 
to  protect  speakeasies,  that  is  exactly 
the  result  of  such  action.  I  would  not 
like  to  see  any  of  our  reporters  go  to 
jail  and  I  hope  we  can  prevent  it.  How¬ 


ever,  I  greatly  admire  their  fine  journal¬ 
istic  spirit.” 

Meanwhile  the  Times  has  announced 
that  Mr.  Hearst  has  issued  an  order 
that  the  salary  of  each  of  the  three 
reporters  be  doubled  and  special  care 
taken  to  see  that  their  families  are  well 
taken  care  of. 

Daniel  E.  O’Connell,  city  editor  of 
the  Times,  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  since  1903,  when  he  went  to 
work  as  a  reporter  on  the  IV ashington 
Post.  In  1906  he  left  that  position  to 
take  a  similar  one  with  the  old  IVasli- 
ington  Herald,  and  remained  there 
until  1913. 

In  that  year,  while  news  editor  of  the 
Herald,  he  resigned  to  become  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  1919,  when  he  assumed 
his  present  duties  with  the  Times. 

Hendricks  is  the  oldest  of  the  three 
jailed  reporters.  He  is  35  years  old,  12 
years  of  which  were  spent  as  a  reporter 
in  this  city.  During  that  time  he  served 
on  the  Washington  Post,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  and  the  Washington  Herald. 
He  is  the  father  of  five  children,  the 
oldest  nine  and  the  youngest  two  months 
old. 

Burkett  is  30  years  old.  He  came  to 
Washington  from  Alabama  a  few 
months  ago,  and  was  employed  on  the 
Times  as  a  copy  reader,  being  relieved 
to  take  part  in  the  investigation  that 
landed  him  in  jail.  His  experience  as  a 
reporter  totals  10  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  employed  on  the  Atlanta 
Georgian,  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph, 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obseri'er  and 
other  papers  in  the  south. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  jail  is  a  message  from  his  mother 
warning  him  not  to  be  a  “stool  pigeon.” 
He  called  her  up  at  her  home  in  Macon 
to  tell  her  the  details  of  the  case  lest 
she  get  a  wrong  slant  on  it  otherwise, 
and  her  reply  was: 

“That’s  all  right,  son,  so  long  as  it  is 
in  line  with  your  work  and  there  is  no 
question  of  moral  turpitude.  Go  ahead 
and  go  to  jail.  You  have  no  business 
telling  on  those  people  who  have  con¬ 
fided  in  you,  trusted  you  and  helped  you 
in  your  work.” 

Although  a  comparative  youngster  in 
the  game,  Nevin,  who  is  24  years  of 
age,  has  had  a  thorough  newspaper  edu¬ 
cation.  He  is  the  son  of  John  E.  Nevin, 
one  of  the  best-known  Washington 
correspondents,  who  served  as  chief  of 
the  International  News  Service  bureau 
here,  and  represents  the  Macfadden 
papers,  the  Minneapolis  Trilnme,  and 
others.  Jack,  Jr.,  broke  in  assisting  his 
father,  and  went  to  the  Times  a  year 
ago  for  his  first  real  job. 

Although  the  trio  were  numbered  at 
tbe  jail  they  were  not  placed  in  cells 
but  were  assigned  to  a  huge,  well  fur¬ 
nished,  and  clean  dormitory  reserved 
for  those  prisoners,  including  Harry  F. 
Sinclair,  the  oil  magnate,  who  are  as¬ 
signed  to  the  more  responsible  duties 
about  the  prison. 

“Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  fine 
journalistic  spirit  shown  by  the  three 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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TAX  BOARD  RULES  AGAINST  INCLUDING 
GOOD-WILL  IN  PAID-IN  SURPLUS 

A.P.  Membership  Also  Included  as  an  Intangible  Asset  in 
Opinion  in  Chicago  Daily  News  Case — Appeal 
Granted  Publisher 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent*  Editor  db  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  SOy-One 
phase  of  the  fight  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  force  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to 
recognize  the  value  of  its  Associated 
Press  membership,  its  circulation,  and 
good-will  was  lost  when  the  United 
States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  ruled  that 
the  value  of  these  intangible  assets  may 
not  be  classified  as  paid-in  surplus  for 
tax  purposes. 

The  Strong  Publishing  Company,  of 
Chicago  (formerly  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Company)  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Inc.,  were  the  appellants.  They 
charged  that  the  value  of  the  above  in¬ 
tangible  assets  were  improperly  excluded 
from  the  publisher’s  invested  capital. 

Involved  in  the  controversy  are  income 
and  profits  taxes  for  the  calendar  years, 
1919,  1920,  and  1921,  in  the  sums  of 
$136,467.50,  $44,653.38,  and  $39,685.90, 
respectively. 

The  case  goes  deep  into  the  business 
history  of  the  publisher  and  notes  that 
the  stock  of  the  concern  was  owned  in 
its  entirety  during  the  years  involved  and 
during  his  entire  lifetime  by  Victor  Law- 
son.  It  records  the  fact  that  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  company  was  the  successor 
to  another  corporation  of  the  same  name 
in  1893,  and  at  that  time  the  par  value 
of  its  stock  was  $150,000. 

In  December,  1917,  the  board  of 
appeals  took  notice  that  the  capital  stock 
of  the  newspaper  was  increased  from 
1,500  shares  of  the  aggregate  par  value 
of  $150,0(X)  to  18,000  shares  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  par  value  of  $1,800,000,  and  the 
additional  16,500  shares  were  acquired  by 
Victor  F.  Lawson  in  exchange  for  real 
propertv  and  his  promissory  note  for 
$112,500. 

“The  books  contain  (in  1893)  no  entry 
of  circulation,  good  will,  or  Associated 
Press  membership  as  assets  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,”  the  ruling  said.  “Nor  is  there 
any  record  either  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation  or  elsewhere  stating  in  terms 
the  property  for  which  the  $150,000  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  was 
issued.” 

It  is  also  recorded  that  the  profits  of 
the  paper  increased  from  $166,055.23  in 
1888  to  $453,580.97  in  1894. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  board,  it  is  that 
“the  evidence  does  not  support  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  petitioner  acquired  these 
three  alleged  factors  of  value  separately 
by  way  of  gift  from  Lawson  after  its 
incorporation  and  acquisition  of  the 
alleged  net  tangibles  as  shown  by  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
exhibits  contain  formal  statements  made 
at  the  time  of  its  incorporation  that  the 
petitioner  succeeded  to  a  pre-existing 
corporation,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
News  had  been  published  by  this  corpo¬ 
ration  with  all  the  assets  and  incidents 
of  the  business.” 

The  board  goes  back  to  the  items  listed 
on  the  balance  sheet  of  the  firm  in  1893 
and  states :  “there  was  paid  into  the  cor¬ 
poration  for  stock  or  shares  at  the  time 
of  its  organization  property  consisting  of 
the  cash  and  tangible  property  shown  by 
the  balance  sheet  (the  actual  value  of 
which  is  not  really  shown  by  the  evi¬ 
dence)  and  such  intangible  assets  as  the 
business  had.  If  the  balance  sheet  fairly 
indicated  the  value  of  the  net  tangibles, 
there  was  an  asset  value  of  $414,512  re¬ 
ceived,  together  with  intangibles,  for 
$1W,000  of  stock,  an  excess  of  $2M,502. 
This  has  apparently  been  included  by  the 
respondent  in  invested  capital  and  there 
is  no  room  for  apportionment.” 

Since  the  three  items  may  not  be 
classified  as  paid-in  surplus  under  the 
statutes,  says  the  board,  “it  matters  not 
that  there  was,  as  we  are  convinced, 
above  the  net  tangibles,  a  large  and  sub¬ 
stantial  value  in  the  business  which  may 
be  attributed  to  its  growing  circulation. 


its  established  good  will  and  its  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  membership.” 

A  doubt  was  expressed  by  the  board 
that  the  unnamed  values  claimed  by  these 
intangible  assets  is  correct,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  a  value  cannot  be  assigned  to 
each,  and  the  total  arrived  at  by  adding 
them  up.  “Several  of  the  witnesses,”  the 
board  observed,  “who  had  long  been  in 
the  newspaper  publishing  business  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  recognition  of  these  items 
was  simply  as  factors  in  the  appraise¬ 
ment  of  the  business  as  a  whole,  and  this 
seems  to  us  a  sound  view.” 

The  controversy  is  by  no  means  termi¬ 
nated  by  this  action  since  the  board  of 
appeals,  in  its  opinion,  ruled  that  there 
is  enough  in  the  record  to  indicate  that 
the  case  may  be  heard  under  another  rule 
of  the  board,  which  has  to  do  with 
special  assessments. 


N.  Y.  ENGRAVERS  ASK 
40-HOUR  WEEK 


Negotiations  Started  With  Publishers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City 

Looking  Toward  Reduction  of 
Hours  on  Day  Side 

Negotiations  were  started  this  week 
between  a  committc-e  of  the  Publishers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City  and 
representatives  of  the  New  York  Photo- 
Engravers’  Union  with  the  engravers 
asking  for  a  40-hour,  five  day  week  on 
the  day  shift  and  a  five-day  week  on  the 
night  side.  The  night  forces  already 
have  a  40-hour  arrangement. 

The  present  working  time  of  the  day 
side  is  on  a  44-hour  basis,  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  to  40  hours  would  represent  a  10 
per  cent  increase  in  wages,  Editor  & 
PunusHER  was  told. 

The  first  meeting  between  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  engravers  was  held  Monday  and 
another  is  scheduled  for  next  week.  The 
publishers’  committee  is  composed  of 
executives  of  the  World,  Sun,  Times, 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  New  York 
Hearst  newspapers.  These  dailies  operate 
their  own  engraving  departments.  Fred 
A.  Walker,  of  the  Sun,  is  chairman. 


LYNETT  IN  BROWNSVILLE 

C.  W.  S.  Lvnett,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Exf^ress 
and  Eirening  News,  is  now  manager  of 
the  Rr(nvns%'Ule  (Tex.)  Herald. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  7 — American  Society  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineers — Printing  Divi¬ 
sion,  meeting,  Pittsburgh. 

Nov.  8-9 — All-Ohio  Newspaper 
Conference,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Nov.  11-13 — American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Kenilworth  Inn,  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Nov.  18-20 — Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
national  convention.  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Nov.  30 — Ozark  Press  Assn.,  40th 
anniversary  meeting,  Springfield, 
Mo. 


LOWER  RATES  ON  CORES 
WON  BY  PUBLISHERS 


I.C.C.  Agree*  With  A.N.P.A.  Conten¬ 
tion  That  Return  Charge*  from 
New  York  to  New  England 
Are  Unfair 


tSpecial  to  Editok  &  Pubushek) 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  31. — Suc¬ 
cess  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  obtaining  reasonable  rates 
on  paper-winding  cores  returned  from 
points  in  New  York  to  destinations  in 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Maine. 

The  Commission  ruled  that  the  less- 
than-carload  rates  on  paper-winding 
cores  return  from  New  York,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  and  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  to  the 
destination  territory  stated,  are  unrea¬ 
sonable.  Reasonable  rates  were  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  future. 

The  Cushnoc  Paper  Corporation,  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company,  and  St.  Croix 
Paper  Company,  all  manufacturers  of 
newsprint,  intervened  in  the  case  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Association. 

The  Commission  held  that  the  con¬ 
temporaneous  5th  class  rate  on  the  cores 
was  the  reasonable  rate,  and  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  any  rates  exceeding  the  5th  class 
rate  between  the  points  in  controversy, 
will  be  unreasonable. 


HOWARD  HEADS  CAMERAMEN 

Thomas  J.  Howard  of  Pacific  &  At¬ 
lantic  Photos,  whose  death-chair  picture 
of  Ruth  Snyder  created  a  nation-wide 
controversy,  has  been  chosen  to  head  the 
White  House  Photographers  Association 
for  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  Other 
officers  elected  were :  Earl  E.  Evans, 
New  York  Times  Wide  World,  vice- 
president;  and  Harry  Van  Tine,  Inter¬ 
national  Newsreel,  secretary-treasurer. 
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PRINTERS  TO  PROBE  5 
NASHVILLE  “LOCKOUT’ 


Union  to  Make  Appeal  to  Orgaiiu*j 
Labor  in  Ca*e  Conciliatory  Measure* 

With  Banner  Management  Fail _ 

“Walkout”  Say*  Stahlman 


Members  of  the  Tennessee- Kentucky 
Typographical  Conference,  in  annual  ses¬ 
sion  at  Memphis  recently,  voted  to  send 
their  president,  Henry  F.  Hanson,  to 
Nashville  for  a  detailed  investigation  of 
wlat  they  call  a  “lockout”  against  the 
union  in  the  Nashville  Banner  plant 
Discussion  of  the  situation  in  Nashville 
was  the  outstanding  topic  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Conciliatory  measures  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  first  “to  restore  the  former  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace  and  harmony”  it  was  de¬ 
cided.  If  these  fail  the  president  is 
empowered  to  issue  a  public  statement 
“to  all  organized  labor  and  those  who 
believe  in  the  labor  movement.” 

James  G.  Stahlman,  general  manager 
of  the  Banner,  questioned  by  Edito»  4 
Publisher,  stated  that  the  printers  "per¬ 
manently  walked  out”  on  Sept.  26  be¬ 
cause  of  a  new  piece  scale  and  that  an 
open  shop  had  been  declared.  "They 
want  to  come  back  but  cannot,”  he  said. 
“The  affair  has  been  definitely  closed. 
It  is  too  long  a  story  to  burden  either 
you  or  the  public  with.  I  have  made  no 
public  statement  and  do  not  deem  one 
necessary.” 


W.  A.  STRONG  RE-ELECTED 


Again  Named  Pre*ident  of  100,000 
Group  of  American  Cities 

Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  100,000  Group  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Cities,  at  the  organization’s  meeting 
in  Chicago  on  Oct.  25.  Other  officers 
re-elected  are:  CJeor^e  M.  Burbach,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  first  vice-president;  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager.  New  York  Times, 
second  vice-president ;  and  Leslie_  M. 
Barton,  advertising  director,  Chicago 
Daily  Nezvs,  secretary-treasurer. 

Directors  re-elected  are  W.  F.  Schmick, 
Baltimore  Sun;  Harvey  R.  Young,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch;  William  J.  McLean, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Herbert  Ponting, 
Detroit  News;  Harry  T.  Watts,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune-Capital;  E 
E.  Robertson,  Kansas  City  Star;  Rhey 
T.  Snodgrass,  Minneapolis  Journal;  W. 
J.  Hofmann,  Portland  Oregonian;  wA 
John  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 

More  than  50  newspapers  were  rep^ 
sented  at  the  closed  business  meeting 
and  luncheon  of  the  100,000  Group 
the  Stevens. 


FLORISTS’  SUITS  DISMISSED 

Actions  brought  by  New  York  florists 
in  the  equity  sessions  of  the  Supenor 
Court  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  against  Mrs. 
Edward  B.  McLean,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Post,  hxn 
been  dismissed  by  Judge  Franklin  T. 
Hammond  on  the  assertion  that  the 
courts  of  Massachusetts  are  not  to  K 
bothered  with  litigations  involving  resi¬ 
dents  of  other  states  as  they  have  plenty 
to  do  in  taking  care  of  state  residents. 


“TAY  PAY”  O’CONNOR  RETIRES 

“Tay  Pay”  O’Connor,  known  as  the 
“father”  of  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  as  a  journalist,  has 
his  newspaper,  T.  P.’s  Weekly,  the 
issue  of  Oct.  24  contained  a  statement  by 
the  publisher  that  his  strength  was  no 
longer  equal  to  the  task  of  getting  out 
his  paper.  He  is  82  years  old. 

MACDONALD  SUCCEEDS  LEES 

J.  S.  Macdonald,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  North  Sydney  (N.h, 
Herald,  recently  became  editor  of  m 
Woodstock  (N.B.)  Sentinel,  succ^«« 
R.  G.  Lees,  who  continues  with  t 
arleton  Publishers  Ltd.,  which 
the  newspaper,  as  manager  of  the  ) 
printing  departement  of  the  firm. 
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STOCK  CRASH  MADE  CIRCULATIONS  SOAR 

Newspapers  and  Wire  Services  Worked  Overtime  to  Give  Public  Story  of  Whirlwind  Stock  Slide 

With  Ticker  Running  One  to  Four  Hours  Late 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


digits  were  replaced  by  lower,  higher  and 
again  lower  figures  raised  the  possibility 
of  mistakes,  these  men  declared  they  had 
notic^  no  harmful  mistakes  and  only 
one  instance  of  an  actual  mistake  was 
giveiL  This  was  caused  by  a  clerk  who 
read  the  ticker  price  for  steel  as  193 
instead  of  198,  Editor  and  Publisher 
was  told.  The  error  was  detected  by  a 
financial  editor  a  couple  of  minutes 
later  and  before  he  could  change  the 
price  in  his  copy  to  the  higher  number 
it  had  dropped  below  the  clerk’s  quo¬ 
tation. 

Special  efforts  were  made  by  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston,  Cleveland  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  cities  to  supply  an  unusual  reader 
demand.  To  the  din  of  Manhattan’s  fi¬ 
nancial  district  was  added  the  almost 
continual  cries  of  “bootjack’s”  selling  ex¬ 
tras  and  regular  editions  of  the  evening 
papers  every  day  of  the  tumultuous 
period.  Morning  papers,  too,  showed  cir¬ 
culation  gains,  but  were  able  to  handle 
the  story  with  less  stress  and  strain  than 
their  evening  contemporaries. 

The  New  York  Evening  World  made 
special  efforts  on  extras  with  an  edition 
every  hour  on  the  four  big  days  of  the 
panic,  according  to  Norman  Hoover,  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Thirteen  or  14  edi¬ 
tions  were  turned  out  each  day  and  still 
the  demand  could  not  be  met,  Mr. 
Hoover  said. 

“Buying  was  so  wild  we  couldn’t  keep 
the  stands  covered,”  he  declared.  “That 
was  true  of  all  evening  papers.  They 
were  sucked  off  the  stands  as  fast  as 
they  were  delivered.  Three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  would  disappear  in  no 
time.  Thursday  afternoon,  Oct.  24,  the 
Evening  World  couldn’t  print  enough 
papers  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.” 

The  big  newsstand  at  Pennsylvania 
Terminal,  accustomed  to  a  rush  of  com¬ 
muters  between  five  and  six  p.  m.,  was 
taxed  to  its  capacity  with  a  steady  crowd 
of  about  500  people  milling  around  it  to 
buy  papers,  Mr.  Hoover  said.  The  up¬ 
town  demand  was  equal  to  the  draw  in 


the  financial  district,  and  the  Evening 
World  was  forced  to  use  taxicabs  as 
auxiliaries  to  its  regular  delivery  trucks 
to  get  the  papers  up  to  the  shopping, 
theatre  and  residential  districts.  About 
15  cabs  were  called  into  service  every 
day  from  Oct.  24  to  Tuesday  this  week. 

The  Evening  World’s  circulation  gain 
Friday,  Oct  25,  the  day  after  the  big 
crash,  was  41,000  and  that  Saturday  in¬ 
crease  was  25,000,  according  to  Mr. 
Hoover.  Although  figures  for  Monday 
and  Tuesday  this  week  were  not  availa¬ 
ble  at  the  time  Mr.  Hoover  declared  they 
showed  a  large  upward  trend. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  was  an¬ 
other  big  beneficiary  of  the  unusual 
reader  demand.  This  paper,  according 
to  Julian  Mason,  editor,  reached  the 
highest  circulation  peak  of  its  career, 
Oct.  24,  and  did  almost  as  well  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

“Our  circulation  on  those  days,”  Mr. 
Mason  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “was 
higher  than  during  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  or  after  Lindbergh’s  flight.” 

The  Netv  York  Evening  Telegram 
went  into  the  story  as  the  biggest  news 
break  in  New  York  in  years  and  played 
it  largely  from  the  human  interest  angle, 
according  to  Lee  Wood,  managing 
editor. 

“We  had  men  in  Wall  Street  all  the 
time,  covering  brokers’  offices  and  writ¬ 
ing  about  reactions  of  the  people  in  the 
street.  We  printed  stories  of  the  people 
who  lost  money  and  those  who  made 
money  in  the  crash.  It  was  the  biggest 
story  here  in  years.” 

The  Telegram  printed  three  or  four 
extra  editions  every  day  during  the 
height  of  the  story  and  sometimes  issued 
extras  with  new  prices  at  half-hour  in¬ 
tervals.  Although  T.  J.  Dowling,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  could  not  be  reached 
this  week  for  a  statement  on  circulation 
gain,  Mr.  Wood  declared  that  the  Tele¬ 
gram  made  a  large  gain  which  started 
Oct.  23  and  was  continuing  without  any 
noticeable  slump  right  through  this  week. 

In  the  opinion  of  .\rthur  B.  Chivers, 


STORES  DISREGARDED  1901  STOCK  PANIC 


WHILE  stock  prices  skidded  down  a 
seemingly  endless  chute  for  five 
panic-stricken  days  after  the  sudden 
crash  of  Oct.  24,  wire  services  worked 
overtime  and  newspapers  poured  a  steady 
stream  of  extras  from  their  presses  to 
tell  a  speculatiqn-mad  public  of  billions 
in  paper  profits  and  billions  more  in  hard 
cash  melting  away  faster  than  an  April 
snowfall.  As  the  figures  in  the  stock 
tables  receded,  the  figures  on  circulation 
charts  soared  to  gratifying  peaks  and 
in  some  instances  passed  world  series 
and  national  election  records.  In  New 
York  during  the  first  day  of  the  crash 
newsstands  resembled  trading  posts  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  floor  with  clamoring 
crowds  waiting  for  each  new  edition  with 
its  heartbreaking  news. 

Though  Wall  Street  clerks  worked  at 
fever  pitch  New  York  evening  news¬ 
papers  and  the  wire  services  were  able 
to  handle  the  startling  details  of  the 
story  with  smooth  efficiency  due  to 
emergency  measures  recently  instituted  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  report 
market  prices  in  just  such  a  situation  as 
prevailed  during  the  height  of  the  big 
slump.  Printing  of  final  stock  prices 
in  regular  Wall  Street  finals,  due  on 
N'ew  York  streets  shortly  after  three 
p.  m.,  was,  of  course,  impossible  with 
the  ticker  running  from  one  and  a  half 
to  four  hours  behind,  and  replates  of 
later  editions  were  necessary  to  give  the 
complete  tables. 

Presentation  of  the  closing  figures  as 
early  as  possible  by  press  associations 
and  newspapers  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
cinnge  in  placing  separate  tickers  in 
their  editorial  rexoms  to  carry  the  stock 
sales  figures,  thus  leaving  the  regular 
tickers  free  to  deliver  nothing  but 
[irices.  Inestimable  time  was  saved 
through  this  method,  according  to  news 
men.  .Although  no  one  could  take  the 
time  to  figure  the  exact  saving  it  was 
pointed  out  that  on  the  eight  million 
share  day  recorded  on  the  exchange  last 
March  26,  the  ticker,  carrying  both  sales 
and  prices,  was  more  than  three  hours 
late,  and  on  Thur.sday,  Oct.  24, 
when  sales  went  to  12,864,640  in 
‘mail  blocks,  the  final  prices  w^ere 
la  editorial  rooms  four  hours  after 
closing.  Under  the  old  system,  it  was 
tipired,  the  Oct.  24  ticker  would  have 
been  about  seven  hours  late.  Another 
measure  which  cut  several  hours  over¬ 
time  from  the  ticker’s  work  was  the 
sending  of  stock  prices  over  the  bond 
ticker  throughout  the  day  every  day  of 
tbe  iMnic.  These  were  cut  in  at  10  min¬ 
ute  intervals,  and  last  Tuesday  when 
sales  hit  16,410,030  and  beat  all  records, 
the  changing  prices  of  leading  stocks 
went  on  the  bond  ticker  at  five  minute 
mtervals.  Tuesday’s  ticker  was  only  two 
ind  one-half  hours  late,  due  partly  to 
the  new  arrangement  and  largely  because 
stocks  were  sold  in  large  blocks. 

With  the  price  recording  systems  of 
We  services  and  dailies  geared  up  to 
ttlh  efficiency  through  experience  with 
the  ever-mounting  stock  sales  records  of 
dit  past  several  months  it  was  merely 
•  Qse  of  W’aiting  for  the  ticker  to  com¬ 
pete  its  work  before  the  copy  was  ready 
tof  wires  and  presses.  A  continual 
stream  of  corrected  prices  were  put  on 
Pffss  association  wires  as  they  came  off 
•ht  ticker  and  final  prices  were  on  their 
across  the  nation  within  five  seconds 
ifter  the  ticker  stopped.  Further  speed 
attained  by  the  wire  services  by  use 
™  their  own  code  systems  for  stock 
which  cut  them  to  even  shorter 
deviations  than  the  official  stock  ex- 
symlxils.  Many  stocks  designated 
four  letters  on  the  ticker  were  trans- 
Wed  over  press  wires  bv  a  single 
«aracter. 

^e  percentage  of  error  in  transmitting 
**  rapidly  changing  price  figures  was 
J*|l'?ible  according  to  persons  in  close 
with  operations.  While  admitting 
W  the  speed  with  which  fractions  and 


DEPARTMENT  stores  continued  a 
placid  course  of  advertising  back  in 
the  late  spring  of  1901  when  the  then 
“worst  panic”  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  gripped  the  mar¬ 
ket,  Women’s  Wear  Daily  reminisced  in 
its  Oct.  30th  issue. 

“On  May  8  and  9,  1901,”  the  article 
stated,  “a  daily  trading  of  more  than 
3,000,000  shares  of  stock  took  place,  with 
railroad  stocks  slumping  23  to  30  points. 

“But  Wanamaker  continued  to  indulge 
in  daily  splurges  of  whole  page  ads,  and 
Le  Boutillier  Bros.,  unperturbed,  made 
much  over  the  fact  that  they  could  sell 
Scotch  ginghams  at  19  cents  a  yard.  If 
the  pandemonium  which  reigned  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  during  those  two  event¬ 
ful  days  threatened  to  affect  adversely 
the  retail  business  of  the  country,  retail¬ 
ers  refused  to  give  in  to  it.  The  tendency 
toward  adding  two  or  three  inches  to 
their  two-column  ad,  and  a  humorous  ad 
by  Macy’s  over  its  cotton  manipulations, 
w'ere  the  only  evidences  that  something 
was  amiss. 

“In  1901,  however,  while  every  rail¬ 
road  stock  sagged  and  groaned.  Northern 
Pacifis  stock  zoomed  more  than  165 
points  in  several  hours.  This  fact,  and 
several  other  lesser  one,  indicate  that  the 
‘worst  crash  in  history’  was  not  so  alarm¬ 
ing  as  seen  today.  Nobby  styles  and 
walking  skirts  were  advertised  on  the 
same  page  that  contained  an  account  of 
a  prominent  brewer  of  Troy,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  committed  suicide  by  drop¬ 
ping  himself  in  one  of  his  vats  of  hot 
beer.  ‘It  is  said  that  he  had  lost  heavily 
in  stocks  lately,’  the  naive  newspaper 
account  concluded. 


“Wanamaker  certainly  took  the  lead 
in  newspaper  advertising  in  those  days. 
Sunday  and  daily  whole  page  ads  in  the 
New  York  Times  announcing  sales  events 
must  have  created  quite  a  sensation.  One 
entire  page  was  devoted  to  Brooklyn  ads. 

“Directly  after  the  stock  market  disas¬ 
ter,  the  latter  store  set  out  to  battle  com¬ 
petitors.  It  seems  that  a  certain  sale  of 
theirs  was  contested  by  the  public  and 
several  competitors.  In  its  own  defense 
a  large  ad  appeared  several  days  during 
May,  1901,  offering  to  donate  $10,000  to 
a  charity  if  a  board  to  be  composed  of 
two  public  individuals  and  a  member  of 
Loeser  could  discover  untruth  in  any  of 
their  previous  statements. 

“On  the  whole,  however,  dignity  ruled. 
The  average  size  ad  ran  eight  to  12 
inches  deep  and  two  columns  wide.  Best 
&  Co.  and  Le  Boutillier  Bros,  ran  little 
square  ads  and  used  the  French  language 
unsparingly.  B.  Altman  &  Co.  during 
the  summer  of  1901  appeared  in  print 
several  times  with  half  page  ads. 

“Stern  Bros,  on  West  23d  street  ha¬ 
bitually  advertised  shirtwaists  as  high  as 
$6.95  ‘entire  body  tucked,  with  front  band 
of  Persian  embroidery.’  John  Daniell 
Sons  was  lavish  in  praise  of  its  own  col¬ 
lection  of  ready-to-wear  shirtwaist  hats 
in  the  nobbiest  styles. 

“Hearn’s,  Bloomingdale’s,  and  especially 
Macy’s,  which  boasted  of  both  sides  of 
14th  street,  from  13th  to  15th  streets  on 
Sixth  avenue,  were  staunch  believers  in 
advertising  even  then.  Advertising  copy 
was  certainly  different  in  those  days,  but  it 
had  all  the  persuasive  undercurrent  per¬ 
vading  our  very  sophisticated  ads  today.” 


business  manager  of  the  -Wic  York 
Journal,  the  effect  on  evening  paper  cir¬ 
culation  in  New  York  was  not  as  great 
as  that  from  the  Lindbergh  flight  story 
and  other  big  news  breaks. 

“A  few  more  papers  were  sold  right 
along,”  he  declared,  “but  the  increase 
was  mostly  on  the  extras.  This  story 
was  a  continued  one  and  while  it  did 
not  affect  circulations  on  any  one  day  to 
an  extraordinary  day,  the  rise  lasted 
Imiger  than  on  a  one  or  two  day  smash. 
But  it  was  not  materially  ahead  of 
normal.” 

Printing  in  three  plants  from  down¬ 
town  to  Harlem  the  Evening  Jour- 
nal  used  a  fudge  on  every  edition 
for  new  quotations,  William  A.  Curley, 
managing  editor,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  held  late  editions  for  final 
prices.  Great  caution  was  taken  in 
writing  the  stories,  Mr.  Curley  said. 

The  New  York  Evening  Graphic,  Mac- 
fadden  tabloid,  which  does  not  ordinar¬ 
ily  print  stock  tables,  ran  charts  of  spe¬ 
cial  stock  prices  in  all  editions.  Its  main 
treatment  was  from  a  color  angle. 

Across  the  bridge  in  Brooklyn  the 
Daily  Eagle  felt  the  effects  of  the  event 
with  a  rise  of  6,000  copies  every  day 
while  the  story  was  at  its  height,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  Dunbar,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Only  one  extra  was 
run  off  by  the  Eagle  and  that  was  after 
the  final  edition,  Oct.  24,  to  give  the  final 
stock  prices  which  came  over  the  ticker 
after  seven  o’clock. 

The  Brooklyn  Times  realized  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  10,000  per  day  on  its 
newsstand  sales,”  E.  S.  Dobson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“Normally  we  place  about  25,000  to 
28,000  papers  on  the  stands,”  Mr.  Dob¬ 
son  explained,  “but  all  during  this  stock 
market  rush  we  laid  down  an  additional 
10,000  or  so  a  day.  This  kept  up  for 
the  entire  first  week  with  the  peak  on 
Thursday  and  followed  into  this  week.” 

The  Times  has  available  between  400 
and  500  carrier  boys  and  these  were 
called  into  action  to  help  distribute 
extra  copies,  Mr.  Dobson  declared. 

The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff  covered  the  story  in  routine 
fashion  with  special  human  interest  fea¬ 
tures  by  staff  men,  according  to  Henry 
Surguy,  managing  editor.  James  A. 
Gill,  financial  editor,  watched  develop¬ 
ments  from  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
in  Wall  Street  and  wrote  the  daily  leads. 

The  New  York  Daily  Investment 
News,  Macfadden  financial  tabloid  in 
the  morning  field  covered  the  story  as 
a  routine  assignment  but  increased  the 
draw  on  all  newsstands  by  25  per  cent, 
Walter  I.  Hughes,  business  manager, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  "The  Invest¬ 
ment  News,  which  sells  at  10  cents  a 
copy,  recorded  a  complete  sell-out  Oct. 
25,  Mr.  Hughes  said.  A  special  edition 
was  put  on  stands  at  11  p.  m.  Oct.  24 
and  28,  seven  hours  ahead  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  first  edition  time,  six  a.  m. 

From  an  editorial  standpoint  the  stock 
crash  received  special  treatment  in  color 
stories,  big  name  interviews  and  gen¬ 
eral  round-up  material  both  in  New 
York  and  other  leading  cities.  Due  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  causing  a  busi 
ness  panic  through  overwritten  stories 
editors  and  managing  editors  informed 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  utmost 
care  had  to  be  taken  in  treatment  of  the 
news  and  in  playing  it  on  the  front 
page.  While  the  main  interest  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  in  the  ever-changing  price 
tables,  financial  editors  gave  wide  play 
to  the  general  news  angle. 

As  an  offset  to  the  dramatic  story 
told  in  the  stock  figures.  United  Press 
got  quotations  from  Roger  Babson,  Irv¬ 
ing  Fisher,  W.  C.  Durant  and  other 
financial  and  business  experts  analyzing 
conditions  and  reassuring  the  public  as 
to  the  future  outlook. 

{Continued  on  page  58) 
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BULK  CIRCULATION  NEITHER  NET  PAID 
NOR  FREE,  A.B.C.  MEETING  RULES 

Board  Will  Revise  Regulations  and  Definitions  Accordingly — 
Publicity  Rule  Stands — Strong  Commended — 

Officers  Re-elected 


Regulations  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  will  lie  revised  by 
the  board  of  directors  so  that  bulk  cir¬ 
culation  shall  not  be  included  under  the 
heading  of  net  paid,  but  stated  sepa¬ 
rately,  according  to  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  concluding  session  of  the  A.B.C. 
annual  convention  in  Chicago,  Oct.  25. 
The  present  publicity  rules  will  be  re¬ 
tained.  but  with  clear  interpretation  and 
letter  provision  for  their  enforcement, 
under  another  resolution.  A  third  ex¬ 
tended  the  thanks ‘of  the  Bureau  to  \\'al- 
ter  Strong,  publisher  of  the  C  hicago 
Daily  Xncs,  who  retired  from  the  board 
of  directors  after  14  years’  service.  .\11 
officers  were  unanimously  re-elected. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  lasted 
less  than  3(1  minutes.  It  acted  with  dis¬ 
patch  on  the  report  of  the  resolutions 
and  nominations  committees,  after  the 
former  had  spent  the  morning  reconciling 
the  various  views  of  the  divisional  com¬ 
mittees  on  the  subjects  of  bulk  sales  and 
publicity. 

The  bulk  sales  question  was  disposed 
of  in  this  resolution : 

“KESOLX'En,  That  the  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  conven¬ 
tion  assembled,  request  the  Ixiard  of  di¬ 
rectors  to  revise  the  rules  and  definitions 
of  the  Bureau  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
include  any  bulk  circulation  under  the 
heading  of  net  paid  circulation  in  the 
newspaper  and  farm  paper  forms,  and 
that  the  figures  and  explanation  of  bulk 
sales  shall  be  .set  forth  in  the  Bureau  re¬ 
ports  separate  and  apart  from  the  net 
paid  circulation  and  separate  and  apart 
from  free  distribution.” 

The  principal  change  between  this  reso¬ 
lution  as  adopted  aixl  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  division  after  its 
meeting  on  Oct.  24  is  the  clase  “sepa¬ 
rate  and  apart  from  free  distribution.” 
This  notation  was  made  at  the  request 
of  publishers  who  pointed  out  that  the 
bulk  circulation  in  question,  if  not  paid 
for  by  the  ultimate  reader,  was  none¬ 
theless  genuinely  paid  circulation  and 
should  not  lie  confused  with  copies  for 
which  the  publisher  receives  no  revenue. 
The  agency  division  had  recommended 
that  this  circulation  be  classed  as  unpaid. 

The  publicity  rule  resolution  as 
adopted  follows; 

“Resolved,  That  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  in  convention  assembled, 
recommends  to  the  board  of  directors 
that  the  spirit  of  the  present  publicity 
rules  be  maintained,  but  with  clear  in¬ 
terpretation  and  better  provisions  for 
their  enforcement.” 

This  is  in  line  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  newspaper  division  and  more 
conservative  than  that  of  the  advertis¬ 
ers’  division,  which  urged  a  test  of  more 
liberal  use  of  .\.B.C.  figures  in  publica¬ 
tion  promotion. 

The  Bureau’s  gratitude  for  Mr. 
Strong’s  services  was  passed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  in  convention  assembled  ex¬ 
press  its  appreciation  of  the  long,  loyal, 
and  affective  service  of  Walter  A.  Strong 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  regrets  that  he  will  no  longer  find  it 
possible  to  serve  the  bureau  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  director.” 

P.  L.  Thotnson,  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  was  again  re-elected 
president  of  the  Bureau  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  were  returned  as  follows:  Vice- 
president,  F.  R.  Davis,  (ieneral  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  second 
vice-president,  Stanley  R.  Latshaw,  But¬ 
ter  ick  Publishing  Company,  New  York; 
third  vice-president,  David  B.  Plum, 
Troy  (N.Y.)  Record;  secretary,  Ernest 
I.  Mitchell,  Mitchell-Faulst  Advertising 
Companv,  Chicago ;  treasurer,  E.  R. 
Shaw,  Power  Plant  Ettgmeering,  Chi- 
rago. 

Attendance  was  reported  as  the  largest 
since  the  1926  meeting,  those  registered 


including  528  newspaper  members  33  ad¬ 
vertisers,  69  advertising  agents,  155  maga¬ 
zines,  and  42  agricultural  publications. 


BILLPOSTERS  GET  RAISE 


N.  Y.  Circulation  Manager*  Agree  to 

Two  and  Three  Dollar  Increase 

A  .settlement  was  reached  last  week 
between  the  International  Alliance  of 
Bill  Posters  and  Billers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  circulations  man¬ 
agers  of  New  York  newspapers  em¬ 
ploying  bill  posters,  by  which  the  latter 
receive  a  S2  per  week  increase  in  wages 
for  the  remainder  of  1929  and  1930  and 
$1  additional  in  1931  covering  the  next 
three  years. 

The  wage  schedule  under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangements  is  as  ftdlows ;  Days,  regu¬ 
lar,  44-hour  week — ^$39  for  19^-30  and 
$40  for  the  next  three  years ;  extras  $7 
a  day  for  1929-30  and  $7.16  for  the 
next  three  years.  Night  side  regulars. 
36  hours — $42  for  1929-30  and  $43  next 
three  years;  extras  $8  a  night  straight. 

The  last  agreement  with  the  bill 
posters  was  made  in  1925  and  gave  them 
$37  for  a  44  hour  week  with  double 
time  for  overtime.  New  York  dailies 
employ  about  30  billposters  to  paste 
signs  on  the  sides  of  delivery  trucks. 


EDISON  “FLOP”  AS  SPEAKER 
HE  WROTE  IN  1890 

A.  COUR,  advertising  solici- 
•  tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  has  a  letter  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  March  3,  1890, 
in  answer  to  a  re<|uest  to  lecture. 
The  letter  reads:  “Just  returned 
to  town  and  find  your  telegram. 
Never  delivered  a  lecture  in  my 
life.  As  a  talker  I  am  a  dead 
failure.  Wouldn’t  go  before  an 
audience  for  $10,000.  Yours, 
Thomas  A.  Edison.” 

Edison  recently  spoke  over  the 
radio  to  millions  of  listeners. 


1.  P.  &  P.  LEASES  12  FLOORS 

International  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  this  week  leased  for  a  term  of 
years  12  floors  in  the  new  .skyscraper 
home  of  the  New  York  Daily  Nezos  now 
under  construction  on  East  42nd  street. 
The  space  comprises  100,000  square  feet 
and  the  lease  takes  effect  May  1,  1930, 
at  which  time  the  corporation  expects 
to  be  ready  to  move  into  the  new 
quarters.  Subsidiary  organizations  of 
International  which  will  lx‘  located  there 
are  International  Paper  Company,  In¬ 
ternational  Hydro-Electric  System,  and 
International  Paper  and  Power  Securi¬ 
ties,  Inc. 


WRECKING  OLD  HOE  PLANT 

The  old  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  printing  press 
plant  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  for 
many  years  a  landmark,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  wreckers  recently. 


LAVARRE  GIVES  UP  NEWSPAPER  STOCK 
WHEN  JUDGE  THREATENS  JAIL 

Turns  Over  Securities  of  Three  Southern  Dailies  to  J.  T.  Webb 
When  Court  Declares  Him  in  Contempt — Two-Day 
Hearing  Ends  Abruptly 


(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 
ACON,  Ga.,  Oct.  29. — Less  than  an 
hour  after  he  had  been  threatened 
with  a  jai'  sentence  for  failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  a  Federal  court  order,  William 
J.  LaVarre,  associate  with  Harold  Hall 
in  the  purchase  of  four  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  newspapers,  tr>day  signed 
a  proxy  surrendering  stock  in  three  of 
the  papers  to  J.  T.  Webb,  court  com¬ 
missioner. 

The  proxy  abruptly  terminated  a  two- 
day  hearing  here  before  Federal  Judge 
Bascom  S.  Deaver,  and  followed  closely 
the  court’s  statement  that  refusal  to  de¬ 
liver  the  stock  would  mean  a  jail  sen¬ 
tence.  Surrender  of  the  certificates  was 
advised  by  I.  F.  Belser,  LaVarre’s 
attorney,  during  a  recess  of  the  hearing 
which  decided  a  side  issue  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  Hall-LaVarre  litigation.  Judge 
Deaver  granted  an  appeal  in  the  main 
case,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  here 
Sept.  30.  The  appeal  was  sought  on  19 
assignments  of  error.  The  case  now- 
goes  to  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

LaVarre  was  ordered  by  Judge  Deaver 
to  surrender  the  stock  of  the  Columbia 
(S.C.)  Record  and  the  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald  and  Journal,  three  of 
four  papers  purchased  with  $870,000  ad¬ 
vanced  hy  the  International  Paper  and 
Power  Company,  on  a  petition  for 
direction  brought  by  Mr.  Webb.  Stock 
of  the  fourth  paper,  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  operated  by  Hall,  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  delivered. 

Mr.  Webb  set  out  in  his  petition 
LaVarre’s  refusal  to  deliver  the  addi¬ 
tional  stock,  on  advice  of  counsel,  it 
was  said.  When  Judge  Deaver  stated 
from  the  bench  what  his  order  would  be, 
Mr.  Belser  desired  time  to  consider  it. 

“Well,  you  may  have  all  the  time  you 
want,”  the  court  said,  “but  if  LaVarre 
refuses  to  deliver  the  stock,  he  will 
have  to  go  to  jail  until  he  decides  to 
surrender  it.” 

LaVarre’s  refusal  was  based  on  opin¬ 
ion  that  a  transfer  would  be  illegal  in 
the  face  of  two  attachments  against  the 
stock  in  South  Carolina.  One  of  the 


attachments  was  held  by  a  brokerage 
firm,  which  has  expressed  willingness  to 
release  the  stock,  it  was  said.  The  other 
attachment  is  being  held  by  LaVarre 
himself,  against  the  International  Paper 
and  Power  Company,  it  was  shown. 

In  addition  to  the  order  directing  the 
immediate  delivery  of  the  stock,  Judge 
Deaver  said  he  would  hold  open  another 
charge  of  contempt  on  La\’arre’s  part, 
regarding  failure  to  delivei;  two  notes  to 
the  commissioner.  LaVarre  in  this  case 
had  placed  himself  in  contempt  of  the 
court  of  the  southern  district  of 
(ieorgia,  where  the  action  was  brought, 
the  judge  declared. 

Mr.  Webb’s  petition  also  asked  that 
I^N'arre  be  charged  with  violation  of 
the  court  order  in  another  particular, 
that  of  receiving  $3(X)  weekly  salary  as 
president  of  the  three  South  Carolina 
papers,  but  Judge  Deaver  said  he  could 
not  exercise  any  control  over  salaries  of 
corporation  officials. 

During  the  hearing  the  court  took 
occasion  to  admonish  severely  the  La- 
\’arre  counsel  for  having  advised  him  in 
many  of  the  transactions. 

Judge  Deaver’s  order  in  the  main 
case,  decided  here  after  a  2()-day  hear¬ 
ing,  upheld  Hall  as  a  partner  of  La¬ 
Varre,  but  favored  the  latter  in  ruling 
he  had  a  two-year  agreement  in  which 
to  refinance  the  four  papers  before  the 
International  Company  could  interfere. 
A  commission  to  operate  the  papers  was 
then  appointed. 


Reserving  final  decision  until  Nov.  4 
or  5  when  he  shall  have  received  addi¬ 
tional  written  arguments.  Federal  Judge 
J.  Lyles  Glenn  Oct.  25  concluded  the 
oral  hearing  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  the  International  Paper 
and  Power  Company  motion  to  dismiss 
the  $2,5(X),(X)0  suit  brought  against  them 
by  William  LaVarre,  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Judge  Glenn,  however,  announced  his 
present  views,  subject  to  revision  in  the 
final  order,  all  of  them  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  in  favor  of  the  defendants’  motion 
to  dismiss  the  service  and  dissolve  the 
attachment. 


TAYLOR  TAX  DEnciT 
CLAIM  IS  UPHELD 


Government  Charge  He  Still  Owed 
$22,522  on  Profits  Accruing 
from  Classified  Ad  Plan  Is 
Sustained  on  Appeal 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  30.— The 
U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  has  refused 
to  agree  that  the  “Taylor  plan”  of  sell¬ 
ing  classified  advertising,  owned  by 
Thomas  D.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  had 
an  exhaustible  value  for  tax  purposes, 
on  March  1,  1913,  when,  Taylor  claims 
it  was  worth  $5(X),000. 

The  matter  was  taken  to  the  board  by 
Taylor  when  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  charged  that  he  still  owed 
to  the  government  $22,522.64  in  income 
tax  on  $W,(K)0  paid  to  Taylor  by  the 
.Minneapolis  Journal  and  other  papers  for 
the  use  of  his  plan. 

Taylor  served  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times  from  before 
March  1,  1913.  the  date  in  controversy, 
to  November  1,  1915,  when  he  resign^ 
to  become  editor  and  publisher  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph.  His 
salary  on  the  Times,  according  to  the 
board  of  appeals,  was  $10,4(X),  and  he 
received  an  annual  bonus  of  $1,000.  ()n 
the  Telegraph,  he  received  $15,6(X). 

No  sales  of  the  plan  were  made  be¬ 
tween  1913  and  1920.  says  the  board,  and 
then  on  May  24,  1921,  he  completed  a 
contract  with  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
whereby  the  Journal  Printing  Company- 
agreed  to  pay  Taylor  $300  a  week  for  10 
years  for  the  use  of  Iiis  plan,  or  pay  him 
$100,000  within  three  years. 

Beginning  in  May,  1^21,  Taylor  ac¬ 
crued  on  his  books  $300  w-eckly,  although 
the  Journal  company  made  no  payments 
until  1924.  when  it  paid  Taylor  $80,000 
to  meet  its  obligations  to  July  8,  1926. 
Taylor  amended  his  income  tax  returns 
anti  included  the  $80,000  distributed  over 
the  time  betw-een  May,  1921  and  July, 
1926.  at  $300  a  week,  and  paid  an  addi- 
iional  tax  in  the  amount  of  $1,989  58  for 
those  years. 

The  commissioner,  however,  held  that 
the  $^.(XX)  received  by  Taylor  from  the 
Journal  was  income  in  that  year  and 
should  be  included  on  his  income  tax  as 
such. 

Taylor  contended  that  the  plan  had  a 
value  of  $500,0(K)  on  March  1,  1913,  and 
he  was  entitled  to  recover  that  value 
through  deductions  from  income  ratably 
over  the  period  March  1,  1913  to  July  7, 
1926,  when  the  copyright  expired.  The 
commissioner  held  that  the  plan  had  no 
capital  value  on  March  1,  1913,  and  the 
proceeds  were  income  in  their  entirety. 

The  board  ruled  in  part  as  follows: 

“The  petitioner  evidently  arrived  at 
his  value  by  assuming  that  there  w-ere  in 
1913  a  certain  number  of  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States  in  which  newspapers 
w-ere  published,  and  that  one  sale  of  the 
plan  could  be  made  in  each  of  said  news¬ 
paper  fields.  However,  few  sales  were 
made  prior  to  March  1,  1913,  and  no  sale 
was  made  betw-een  that  date  and  19M. 

“Judging  by  the  few  sales  made  prior 
to  1913,  the  plan  had  little,  if  any  value, 
separate  and  apart  from  Taylor’s  ability 
as  a  salesman,  and  the  sales  made  in  and 
subsequent  to  1920,  in  so  far  as  the)' 
are  disclosed  by  evidence,  would  not  war¬ 
rant  the  value  placed  upon  the  plan  by 
the  petitioner.” 

The  board  ruled  for  the  commissions 
in  that  phase  of  the  controversy,  and  hew 
that  “it  is  our  opinion  that  the  amount 
received  in  such  settlement,  to  the  extent 
that  it  exceeded  the  amounts  which  had 
heretofore  accrued  and  become  due  and 
payable  under  the  contract  in  the  years 
1921,  1922_,  and  1923,  was  income  to  the 
petitioner  in  and  for  the  year  1924.” 

In  addition  to  the  Minneapolis  Jouria. 
the  board  reveals  also  that  Taylor  sw 
his  plan  to  the  Atlanta  Journal  for  $2,0W 
if  paid  within  twelve  months,  or 
wise  on  the  percentage  basis ;  to  the 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  on  a  percent¬ 
age  basis,  receiving  less  than  $2,00(); 
the  Vancouver  Province  and  the 
(Mass.)  Item  for  approximately  $2,0^ 
and  $4,(X)0,  respectively. 
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LOCAL  RATE  INROADS  ALARM  DAILIES 

'^Bootlegging”  of  General  Accounts  Through  Retail  Merchants’  Contracts  Menaces  Entire  Modem 
Advertising  Set-Up — How  Some  Papers  Are  Protecting  Their  Rules  and  Revenues 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Newspaper  advertising  rates,  as 
now  established,  are  the  center  of  a 
silent  but  nationwide  contest  between 
publishers  and  manufacturers.  No  other 
subject  received  so  much  attention  at  the 
fall  convention  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week.  In  meeting  the  mem¬ 
bers  spoke  frankly  but  “off  the  record,” 
of  their  experiences  in  resisting  attempts 
to  break  down  their  rate  regulations  by 
‘•bo<itlegging”  of  manufacturers’  copy 
through  local  stores. 

No  new  solution  was  advanced.  None, 
in  fact,  was  seen  necessary  in  view  of 
the  many  and  specific  pronouncements  by 
this  and  other  newspaper  associations  on 
the  subject.  The  present  situation  differs 
only  in  degree  from  that  of  the  past, 
when  efforts  to  place  general  advertising 
at  local  rates  were  confined  chiefly  to 
automotive  advertisers.  Many  news¬ 
papers  have  solved  the  latter  problem  by 
quoting  a  uniform  rate  for  automotive 
advertising  which  removes  the  advantage 
of  placing  it  through  a  local  dealer. 

In  other  industries,  principally  those 
like  radio  with  a  large  number  of  local 
dealers,  manufacturers  are  attempting  to 
buy  space  in  newspapers,  it  was  stated 
at  Chicago,  through  their  local  dealers 
just  as  cheaplv  as  department  stores, 
either  proportionately  reducing  the 
agency  commission  or  eliminating  it  en¬ 
tirely. 

The  latter  phase  seemed  especially 
alarming  to  newspaper  men  who  have 
watched  recent  developments  from  the 
background  of  long  experience.  One 
speaker  related  that  an  account  had  been 
placed  through  an  agency  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  general  rate.  A  few  days  later 
the  manufacturer  informed  his  agency 
that  a  local  dealer  had  a  contract  with 
the  newspaper  upon  which  the  general 
copy  could  be  placed  and  billed.  The 
agency,  perforce,  assented  to  the 
change.  The  publisher  kept  the  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  local  rate,  some  50  per  cent 
lower  than  the  general  rate,  and  the 
agency  took  a  proportionate  cut  in  its  15 
per  cent  commission,  plus  whatever  pres¬ 
tige  as  a  wise  buyer  of  space  it  may  have 
lost  in  the  eyes  of  the  client. 

'I'he  agencies,  organized  and  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  have  maintained  a  discreet  sil¬ 
ence  to  date.  Their  pay  for  the  most 
part  comes  from  publishers,  but  their 
primary  interest  is  in  getting  the  best 
possible  bargain  for  the  client,  even 
though  it  entails  a  loss  of  income  for 
themselves.  It  was  the  general  testi¬ 
mony  that  pressure  for  the  local  rate 
schedule  has  come  from  the  factory  of¬ 
fices,  with  the  agencies  supporting  it  with 
whatever  enthusiasm  they  could  muster. 

Some  speakers  speculated  as  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  advertising  agency  if  large 
advertisers  demonstrate  ability  to  buy 
space  at  rates  formerly  accorded  to 
firms  using  large  daily  volume  for  local 
retail  business.  One  logical  develop¬ 
ment,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  be  the 
return  of  the  factory  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  preparing,  placing  and  checking 
copy.  A  minority  of  large  advertisers 
have  adhered  to  this  system,  even  though 
its  cost  and  inconvenience  forty  years 
ago  brought  the  advertising  agency  into 
being.  Obviously  the  return  of  such  con¬ 
ditions  would  by  duplication  of  over¬ 
head  add  tremendously  to  the  cost  of 
buying  and  selling  newspaper  advertising. 
It  may  effect  economies  for  a  few  firms 
placing  great  volume,  but  it  will  inflate 
the  costs  of  the  smaller  space  user  far 
beyond  present  proportions. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  foreseen  if 
the  advertising  agency  is  forced  out  of 
the  picture  is  an  increase  in  newspaper 
advertising  rates.  A  newspaper  solicitor 
can  now  in  a  single  call  present  his  case 
for  one  or  for  a  dozen  accounts.  In  a 
week  he  may  be  in  touch  with  hundreds 
of  accounts.  But  if  the  decentralizing 
trend  continues,  solicitors  and  represen¬ 
tatives  will  spend  most  of  their  time  on 


sleeping  cars,  or  airplanes,  covering  a 
list  of  prospects  in  every  city  and  town 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  alternative, 
an  annual  or  semi-annual  informal  space¬ 
buying  congress,  proved  its  impractica¬ 
bility  forty  years  ago.  In  modern  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  is  a  grotesque  anachronism, 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  present-day  business. 

Remote  as  these  possibilities  may  be, 
they  are  certainly  present  in  the  demor¬ 
alization  of  the  newspaper  rate  structure, 
in  the  opinion  of  men  who  should  know. 
The  solution,  theoretically  simple,  varies 
in  degree  of  difficulty  with  the  standing 
of  the  newspaper  in  its  community  and 
its  relations  with  local  advertisers. 

The  strong  leader  in  all  principal 
classes  places  its  rate  card  before  the 
advertiser  and  says  “take  it  or  leave  it.” 
Rather,  some  of  them  do,  for  even  among 
leaders  an  agate  line  is  sometimes  an 
agate  line  to  be  printed  even  though 
principles  as  well  as  profit  go  overlioard. 
Often,  too,  the  line  between  local  and 
general  copy  is  not  sharply  drawn  and 
the  newspaper  has  difficulty  in  repulsing 
the  shrewd  buyer  who  has  found  a  loop¬ 
hole.  Again,  a  local  advertiser  who  uses 
large  volume  for  his  own  interests  seeks 
a  similar  favor  for  the  manufacturer  in 
terms  which  can  be  refused  only  at  the 
risk  of  losing  an  old  friendship  as  well 
as  important  linage. 

It  is  easy  for  the  distant  observer  to 
counsel  “make  your  rule  and  stick  to  it, 
regardless  of  friendship  (which  isn't 
friendship  when  it  comes  club  in  hand), 
and  regardless  of  temporary  losses.” 

It  is  not  so  easy  for  the  advertising 
director  to  follow  that  chalk  line.  He 
holds  his  place  and  his  pay  on  perform¬ 
ance  represented  by  printed  agate  lines. 
He  is  held  responsible  that  the  current 
month  be  ahead  of  the  same  month 
last  year.  His  publisher  may  be  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  bank  balance  and 
not  with  sacrifice  for  principle.  His 
proprietor  or  board  of  directors  may  be 
totally  unacquainted  with  advertising 
trade  customs  and  not  at  all  sympathetic 
which  those  endangering  current  divi¬ 
dends.  Or,  and  this  seems  to  be  usual, 
his  competitor  down  the  street  or  across 
the  river  may  be  carrying  the  business 
which  he  refused.  And  alibis  neither 
make  linage  records  nor  meet  payrolls. 

The  base  of  the  trouble  is  the  craze 
for  volume,  which  is  being  exploited  by 
canny  buyers,  many  of  them  former 
newspaper  men  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  temptations  offered  by  a  large  con¬ 


tract  for  space.  Their  weapons  include 
persuasion  and  threats  when  necessary, 
but  their  principal  lane  into  the  news¬ 
paper’s  cash  drawer  is  over,  under,  or 
around  loosely  drawn  definitions  on  the 
rate  card.  The  newspaper  executive  im¬ 
mune  to  the  pleas  of  local  friends  and 
adamant  against  threats,  will  often  yield 
to  a  logical  argument  as  to  why  this 
particular  copy  qualifies  under  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  definition  for  the  low  local 
rate. 

Numerous  definitions  exist,  some  of 
them  brief,  some  of  them  like  the  ex¬ 
haustive  outline  prepared  a  year  ago  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  and  summarized  below. 

No  reference  is  made  in  this  latter 
code  to  automotive  advertising,  which,  as 
has  been  stated,  is  being  handled  by  many 
papers  at  a  rate  uniform  for  factory  and 
local  dealer.  It  does  include  financial 
advertising  under  the  general  heading, 
a  practice  which  is  not  hard  and  fast  in 
metropolitan  cities  where  local  securities 
houses  cometimes  get  the  local  rate. 

The  set-up  used  in  the  measurement 
of  some  225  leading  dailies  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  makes  major  classifications 
of  both  automotive  and  financial,  and 
eliminates  them  from  local  and  general 
clas.'itications.  Local  advertising  is  de¬ 
fined  by  Media  Records  as  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  retail  store.  General  adver¬ 
tising  is  defined  as  the  advertising  of 
a  product. 

One  newspaper  executive  commanded 
deep  attention  at  last  week’s  Chicago 
meeting  by  his  definition  of  Kical  adver¬ 
tising  as  that  which  invites  the  customer 
to  buy  goixls  or  services  at  a  local  re¬ 
tail  establishment.  All  other  display  ad¬ 
vertising  he  defined  as  general.  A  local 
ice  cream  factory  selling  its  product 
through  its  own  local  retail  store  as  well 
as  through  other  retail  outlets  would  be 
called  general  by  this  paper,  because  its 
advertised  activities  are  not  confined  to 
selling  over-the-counter  through  its  own 
store. 

Another  newspaper,  reputed  for  mak¬ 
ing  its  rate  card  regulations  stick,  re- 
ixirts  success  for  these  policies : 

“The  retail  rate,  at  one  time  known  as 
the  ‘local’  rate,  applies  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  of  stores  that  are  owned  and  con¬ 
troller!  by  the  advertiser.  The  general  or 
national  rate  applies  to  all  manufacturers, 
branch  offices  of  manufacturing  concerns, 
wholesalers,  or  other  concerns  where 
merchandise  passes  through  intermediate 
channels. 


“As  indicated  the  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  advertiser  lias  no  bearing  on 
the  rate  charged.  A  manufacturer  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  home  city  pays  the  same  rate 
as  a  manufacturer  located  elsewhere, 
namely  the  general  rate.  Similarly,  a 
retail  concern,  located  elsewhere,  would 
pay  the  retail  rate,  just  as  the  retailer 
whose  headquarters  are  in  the  city  of 
publication.  It  is  both  logical  and  equit¬ 
able,  in  our  opinion,  that  competitors, 
whether  in  the  manufacturing  or  retail 
business,  should  operate  on  the  same 
rate  schedule.  Obviously  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  rate  is  based  upon  the  nature  of 
the  business  rather  than  on  the  geographr 
ical  location.” 

This  writer’s  reference  to  geographi¬ 
cal  questions  seems  to  apply  to  the  nu¬ 
merous-  chain  department  stores  and  mail 
order  house  retail  stores  which  have 
arisen  during  the  past  few  years.  This 
question  disturbs  another  able  executive, 
who  comments  as  follows : 

"The  coming  of  mail  order  stores  into 
the  retail  merchandising  field  has  opened 
up  a  lot  of  new  problems.  You  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  noticed  this  year  that  one  of 
the  mail  order  chains  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  its  brand  of  tires,  radios,  gas  stoves, 
etc.,  extensively  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  This  concern  then  reproduces 
practically  the  same  copy  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  copy  features  brand  more 
than  price,  and  usually  emphasizes  that 
the  goods  can  be  purchased  through  any 
one  of  its  retail  stores.  Some  copy  that 
1  noticed  listed  eight  or  ten  stores  other 
than  the  local  branch.  All  the  papers 
are  carrying  this  copy  at  retail  rates. 
.•\s  a  matter  of  fact  what  is  the  difference 
lietween  this  sort  of  advertising  run  by 
a  manufacturer  who  sells  his  own  brand 
of  merchandise  through  his  own  stores, 
and  the  similar  advertising  of  a  radio  or 
a  tire  manufacturer  wh.o  sells  his  br.'ind 
and  product  through  independent  retail 
stores  ?” 

The  first  executive  quoted  above  would 
probably  answer  “none — both  activities 
are  retail  and  should  pay  the  retail  rate.” 

P'orther  comment  by  the  man  raising 
the  question  goes  into  the  general  prob¬ 
lem. 

“Our  polity,”  he  said,  “is  to  sell  space 
to  retail  stores  on  a  sliding  scale  based 
on  the  amount  of  space  used  each  month. 
We  classify  as  retail  a  store  which  sells 
over  the  counter  and  we  require  that  the 
copy  be  so  worded  that  it  will  not  be 
a  benefit  to  other  stores  handling  the 
same  line  of  merchandise.  All  other 
local  advertising  we  classify  as  general 
and  sell  it  on  a  flat  rate,  which  is,  in 
most  cases,  indentical  with  out  ‘national’ 
rate. 

“When  a  retailer  comes  to  us  with  a 
plate  or  mat  that  has  obviously  been  fur¬ 
nished  to  him  by  a  manufacturer,  we  have 
been  suggesting  that  he  surround  the 
plate  with  other  copy  advertising  other 
lines  of  merchandise  to  equal  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  space.  This  rule  has 
worked  out  fairly  satisfactorily.  In 
quite  a  few  instances  the  manufacturer 
is  unwilling  to  have  the  advertising  which 
he  is  paying  for  surrounded  by  other 
copy  and  his  copy  then  goes  through  the 
regular  agency  at  general  rates.  Many 
of  our  larger  stores  understand  our  po¬ 
sition  and  are  co-operating  with  us  by 
submitting  the  manufacturers’  advertis'- 
ing  propositions  to  us  and  asking  for  a 
ruling  as  to  whether  the  copy  is  retail 
or  national.  When  we  rule  that  the 
copy  is  national  the  retailer  advises  the 
manufacturer  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
place  the  copy  but  that  the  national  rate 
applies.” 

This  advertising  director  has  no  local 
competition,  an  excellent  field,  and  a 
newspaper  organization  which  serves  it 
thoroughly.  Consider  now  the  case  of 
an  ably  edited  and  managed  newspaper, 
in  a  field  equally  as  good,  but  with 
aggressive  local  Competition. 

“In  general,”  its  business  manager 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


CHICAGO  JOURNALISTS  HOME  AGAIN 


Alexander  Dunlap  (left),  president  of  the  Chieago  Press  Club,  and  Opie  Read, 
Chirago  writer,  as  they  returned  to  the  U.  S.  recently  from  Europe. 
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ELECTRICAL  ADVERTISING  SHOWS  INCREASE 


Six  Months’  Figures  Reveal  Substantial  Gains  Over  1928 — Department  Stores  Now  Big  Outlets  for 
Electric  Appliances — Newspapers  Favored  by  Manufacturers 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE,  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES  AND  SUPPLIES 
First  Six  Months,  1929—1928,  Ten  Typical  Cities 

(Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


Boston .  1929 

1928 

Philadelphia .  1929 

1928 

Washington .  1929 

1928 

Baltimore .  1929 

1928 

Detroit .  1929 

1928 

St.  Louis .  1929 

1928 

Los  Angeles .  1929 

1928 

San  Francisco .  1929 

1928 

Atiuntu .  1929 

1928 

Buffalo .  1929 

1928 

TOTALS  .  1929 

1928 


Net  Gains . 

Percentages  of  Gain. 


National 

398,282 

309,185 

Local 

(Other  than 
Dep't  Stores) 
120,519 
62,340 

Dep’t  Stores 
143,948 
68,938 

89,0974; 

58,1794; 

75,010-G 

234,438 

298,484 

87,989 

265,654 

236,334 

49,532 

31,216-L 

62,150-G 

38,457.G 

155,668 

104,199 

59,676 

107,395 

146,004 

39,948 

48,2734; 

41,805.L 

19,728.G 

134,054 

9,577 

87,365 

106,246 

75,464 

32,260 

27,808-G 

65,887.L 

55,105.G 

239,140 

110.948 

139,907 

194,430 

156,806 

120,432 

44.710-G 

45,858-L 

19,4754; 

199,452 

204,982 

123,967 

190,032 

210,915 

91.363 

9,420-G 

5,933-L 

32,604-G 

205,304 

41,653 

103,382 

135,081 

31,578 

70,140 

70,2234; 

10,075-G 

33,242-G 

109,612 

125,437 

46,215 

120,627 

43,326 

27,800 

11.015.L 

82,111.G 

18,4154; 

136,977 

212,139 

24,154 

161,483 

162,125 

30,842 

24,506  L 

50,014G 

6,688.L 

141.243 

58,074 

63,938 

76,794 

110,977 

55,509 

64,449G 

52,903  L 

8,429G 

1,954,170 

1,286,012 

880.541 

1,666,927 

1,235,869 

586,764 

287,243 

50,143 

293,777 

17.2% 

4% 

50.1% 

Large  gains  in  both  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  of  electrical  appliances  and  sup¬ 
plies — refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners, 
washing  machines,  heaters,  etc. — are 
shown  in  a  study  of  linage  in  ten  scat¬ 
tered  cities  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1929  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of 
1928. 

Local  advertising  of  the  same  kind  of 
goods,  other  than  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising,  showed  a  gain  of  4  per  cept, 
but  in  this  class  five  of  the  ten  cities 
registered  declines.  National  advertis¬ 
ing  gained  17.2  per  cent,  with  increases 
in  seven  of  the  ten  cities.  Department 
store  advertising  of  electrical  gc^s  rose 
50.1  per  cent  and  also  registered  the 
largest  actual  gain,  293,777  lines,  al¬ 
though  in  total  volume  it  still  ranks 
third.  Nine  of  the  ten  cities  made  gains 
in  this  class. 

This  increased  activity  of  department 
stores  as  dealers  in,  and  advertisers  of, 
electrical  goods,  is  possibly  the  most 
signihcant  p^se  of  the  situation.  It 
may  be  explained  to  some  extent  by  cit¬ 
ing  an  incident  which  is  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  position  of  Boston  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  nation  in  both 
national  and  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing  of  this  sort. 

A  newspaper  advertising  man  in  Bos¬ 
ton  a  few  years  ago,  studying  figures 
from  other  cities,  saw  that  his  own  city 
was  falling  behind  in  advertising  of 
electrical  goods.  He  found  that  national 
advertising  was  blocked  by  a  lack  of 
retail  outlets.  One  company,  with  30 
stores  in  the  city,  was  following  a  policy 
of  selling  only  one  make  of  goods  in 
each  line,  and  refused  to  handle  prod¬ 
ucts  of  other  manufacturers.  Efforts  to 
induce  this  company  to  change  its  policy 
were  fruitless. 

The  newspaper  man  set  about  to  open 
other  outlets.  After  a  thorough  study 
of  the  situation,  be  called  on  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  of  the  biggest  department 
stores  in  the  city  and  announced  that  he 
wanted  to  increase  the  store’s  sales  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

“That’s  fine,”  replied  the  president, 
“hut  what  is  the  joker?  How  much  ad¬ 
vertising  do  we  have  to  buy  in  your 
paper  ?” 

“I’m  not  talking  about  advertising,” 
said  the  newspaper  man.  “I  want  you 
to  start  a  new  department  in  your  store, 
to  handle  electrical  goods.” 

He  produced  figures  showing  sales  of 
electrical  goods  by  department  stores  in 
other  cities.  He  pointed  out  the  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  wjho  had  no  ade¬ 
quate  representation  in  Boston.  He 
even  suggested  a  part  of  the  store  which 
he  had  picked  as  being  a  suitable  loca¬ 
tion  for  an  electrical  goods  department. 

“Well,”  said  the  president,  “I  never 
had  an  advertising  man  come  to  me 
with  a  proposition  like  yours  before.” 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  plan  had 
been  approved  by  the  store  directors, 
the  advertising  man  was  asked  to  find 
a  man  to  head  the  new  department. 

“I  have  him  already  picked  out,”  was 
the  reply.  “He’s  a  young  fellow  with  no 
department  store  experience  but  with  a 
great  enthusiasm  for  everything  electri¬ 
cal.  You  can  teach  him  the  store 
tachnique." 

The  electrical  goods  department  was 
established  along  the  lines  which  the 
manager  recommended.  Through  the 
same  advertising  man’s  efforts,  two  other 
department  stores  o^ned  similar  depart¬ 
ments.  Another  which  had  had  an  elec¬ 
trical  department  smothered  under  a 
household  goods  department,  gave  the 
former  independence  and  new  life. 

The  advertising  of  these  new  depart¬ 
ments  was  a  valuable  asset,  of  course, 
but  the  main  point  in  the  newspaper 
man’s  mind  was  advertising  from  manu¬ 
facturers  who  now  found  their  goods 
lieing  actively  pushed  in  Boston  for  the 
first  time.  New  revenue  from  national 
advertisin'^  of  electrical  goods  amounted 


to  $112,000  for  the  newspaper  concerned 
that  year,  he  reported  later. 

A  view  of  newspaper  advertising  of 
electrical  goods  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  manufacturer  is  given  in  a  r^ent 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association.  The  bulletin  is  based  on 
information  obtained  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  reply  to  queries  as  to  their  adver¬ 
tising  plans  and  the  results  obtained. 
Despite  a  direct  request  for  news  of  un¬ 
successful  newspaper  campai^s  as  well 
as  successful  ones,  not  a  single  letter 
was  received  which  specifically  stated 
that  newspaper  advertising  had  failed. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  manufacturers 
reported  that  the  newspaper  was  the 
dominant  advertising  medium  for  them 
and  that  they  were  increasing  their  use 
of  newspaper  space.  A  few  reported  that 
they  had  no  information  as  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  newspaper  advertising, 
while  others  left  the  use  of  newspapers 
in  the  hands  of  their  local  dealers. 

The  bulletin  cited  statistics  showing 
that  of  the  19,000,000  homes  in  this 
country  which  arc  wired  for  electricity, 
no  more  than  two-fifths  have  any  of  the 
common  electrical  appliances  except 
flatirons,  and  with  most  appliances  the 
number  is  far  below  that. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  an  idea 
of  the  manufacturers’  statements  on 
newspaper  advertising: 

Electric  refrigerators:  Two  compa¬ 
nies  considered  the  newspaper  as  their 
dominant  advertising  medium,  and  both 
are  increasing  their  use  of  newspaper 


space.  A  third  puts  it  in  second  rank, 
a  fourth  reports  the  newspaper  plays  “a 
large  and  forceful  part  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing.”  A  fifth  cannot  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  other  media  in 
accounting  for  increased  business.  A 
sixth  does  no  national  advertising  and 
leaves  local  newspaper  advertising  to 
its  distributors. 

Washing  Machines :  Five  companies 
all  name  the  newspaj^r  as  their  domi¬ 
nant  advertising  medium,  most  of  the 
advertising  being  made  up  of  insertions 
every  two  weeks. 

Vacuum  cleaners:  Two  companies  re¬ 
ported  the  newspaper  was  their  primary 
advertising  medium.  A  third  said  its 
experience  with  both  newspapers  and 
other  forms  of  advertising  had  been 
“not  very  favorable,”  but  added  that  it 
had  not  been  doing  any  newspai^r  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  company  said  it  was 
“practically  impossible  to  give  any 
actual  facts”  with  regard  to  returns 
from  advertising.  It  has  urged  its 
dealers  to  use  newspaper  space  on  a 
cooperative  plan  with  the  manufacturer, 
but  has  “not  been  very  successful  in 
getting  the  dealers  to  do  it  systemat¬ 
ically.” 

Rad’o:  Advertising  for  radio  sets  is 
not  included  in  the  table  of  figures  given 
herewith,  being  listed  as  a  separate 
classification  by  Media  Records.  How¬ 
ever,  the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  cites  an  increase  of  110  per 
cent,  in  radio  advertising  in  newspapers 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1929  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1928. 


It  points  out  in  chart  form  that  whereas 
radio  advertising  dropped  to  a  low  point 
in  April,  May,  and  June  of  last  year, 
in  the  same  months  of  this  year  the 
linage  held  up  sufficiently  to  represent 
a  250  per  cent  gain  for  that  period. 

“No  other  industry  manufacturing 
consumer  products  has  shown  a  growth 
comparable  with  that  of  the  radio  indus¬ 
try,’’  says  the  bulletin.  “No  radio  set 
manufacturer  to  our  knowledge  has  been 
successful  in  advertising  and  selling  his 
product  without  the  use  of  large 
amounts  of  newspaper  space.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  that  eleven  radio 
manufacturers  cooperated  with  the  bu¬ 
reau  in  making  this  survey.  Ten  of 
them  said  very  positively  that  the  news¬ 
paper  was  their  chief  advertising 
medium.  The  eleventh  did  not  answer 
the  question.” 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  queried 
mentioned  plans  for  cooperation  with 
their  retailers  on  one  plan  or  another 
in  buying  newspaper  space.  Some  allow 
a  percentage  of  the  dealers’  sales,  or  a 
fixed  sum  for  each  machine  sold,  for 
such  advertising. 

The  bulletin  concludes : 

“Considering  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  business  in  the  electrical  industry  is 
done  by  those  companies  that  employ 
the  newspaper  medium,  it  appears  that 
many  of  the  smaller  companies  in  the 
fields  examined  are  content  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  to  see  most  of  the  new'  busi¬ 
ness  absorbed  by  an  extremely  limited 
number  of  companies. 

“Are  the  products  of  these  leading 
companies  so  outstandingly  superior  or  is 
it  merely  because  the  non-adverti.sers 
have  not  to  date  been  sold  on  the  power 
of  advertising? 

“The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that 
newspaper  advertising  offers  an  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  the  electrical  manu¬ 
facturer.  Those  who  take  advantage  of 
its  possibilities  are  the  ones  who  reap 
the  profit.  The  others  will  naturally 
follow  behind  in  the  procession.” 


RICHARD  GROZIER  WEDS 


Publisher  of  Boston  Post  Merries 
Boston  Girl  in  New  York 

Richard  Grozier,  publisher  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post,  and  Miss  Margaret  E.  Murphy 
of  Boston,  were  married  in  the  New 
York  Municipal  Chapel  Oct.  28.  Mr. 
Grozier  inherited  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  Post  from  his  father,  Edwin  A. 
Grozier.  in  1924.  He  was  given  full 
credit  for  the  Pulitzer  award  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  public  service,  awarded  to  the 
Post  in  1921,  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
handle  the  Ponzi  exposure. 

Recently,  Mr.  Grozier,  during  the  Con¬ 
gressional  investigation  of  the  efforts  of 
the  power  interests  to  acquire  control  of 
newspapers,  testified  that  he  had  received 
a  tentative  offer  of  $20,000,000  for  the 
Post  from  persons  associated  with  the 
Insull  interests. 


JOINS  CANADIAN  GROUP 

I.  H.  Macdonald  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers.  He  was  for  three 
years  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Toronto  Star  and,  prior  to  that,  was 
associated  with  the  late  Sir  John  VVilli- 
son’s  political  magazine.  IVillison’s 
Monthly.  Mr.  Macdonald  has  resigned 
the  advertising  management  of  the  Al¬ 
berta  Farm  Journal. 


DECISION  PENDING 

District  Judge  Henry  Bray,  Denver, 
has  under  advisement  the  suit  filed  by 
Frank  S.  Hoag,  publisher  of  the  Pueblo 
(Col.)  Star  Journal,  to  regain  his  seat 
on  the  state  board  of  corrections.  He 
w'as  ousted  last  summer  by  the  civil 
service  commission  as  the  result  of 
charges  brought  bv  George  H.  Sweeney, 
publisher  of  the  Pueblo  Chieftain. 


FORGET  THE  AVERAGE  READER— WEBSTER 


Too  Great  a  Deference  to  Public  Taste  Ruins  Artist’s  Originality,  New  York  World  Cartoonist  Sayj 
Hails  Syndicates  as  a  Boon  to  Newspaper  Workers — Success  Due  to  His  Lively  Personality 

The  Average  Newspaper  Reader,  tnat 
bogie  invoked  by  managing  editors 
when  ordinary  criticism  fails,  should  have 
no  claim  on  the  newspaper  cartoonist,  in 
the  opinion  of  H.  T.  Webster,  New  York 
World  artist.  Too  great  a  deference 
to  this  mythical  person,  he  said,  shows  a 
lack  of  originality  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  and  without  this  particular  quality 
the  artist  may  as  well  be  drawing  pictures 
of  shoes  lor  a  department  store  adver¬ 
tisement. 

Interviewed  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week,  Mr.  Webster,  who  has  been 
doing  a  daily  newspaper  stint  for  more 
than  27  years,  summed  up  what,  in  his 
mind,  were  the  requisites  for  successful 
and  popular  newspaiier  cartooning. 

The  first  has  been  outlined  abtive-;- 
a  total  disregard  for  the  average  reader’s 
taste.  This  should  not  be  misinterpreted 
into  meaning  “disrespect,”  he  said. 

"There  is  no  artist  alive  who  can  afford 
to  flout  the  public  taste.” 

The  second  is  the  development  of  a 
perceptive,  observant  nature  something 
entirely  objective,  requiring  a  genuine 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
and  a  desire  to  see  beyond  the  facts. 

The  third  is  the  development  of  the 
artist’s  personality  to  the  place  where  it 
would  be  unobtrusive  but  definite,  a 
development  creative  and  subjective. 

.\nd  fourth — the  development  of  mech- 


interested  him,  regardless  of  what  that 
might  be. 

He  developed  a  liking  for  poker  18 
years  ago — and  “Poker  Portraits”  ap¬ 
peared,  the  first  of  all  the  poker  car¬ 
toons.  Then  two  or  three  years  later  he 
became  enamored  of  bridge,  and  a  car¬ 
toon  on  this  subject  alternated  with 
“Poker  Portraits.”  When  he  started 
reminiscing  of  his  early  days  in  Toma¬ 
hawk,  Wis.,  “The  Thrill  That  Comes 
Once  in  a  Lifetime”  and  “Life’s  Darkest 
Moment”  were  projected  and  went  along 
so  well  that  they  are  still  in  his  reper¬ 
toire.  “The  Timid  Soul”  caught  his 
fancy,  and  through  an  amazing  scries  of 
complexes  he  has  carried  this  character. 
Practically  every  one  of  Webster’s  car¬ 
toons  has  a  personal  genesis,  either  in 
fact  or  by  suggestion. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  "Poker 
Portraits”  would  know  instantly  that 
its  creator  was  no  idle  observer  of 
the  game.  The  subtleties  and  the  bravos 
are  all  drawn  in  by  one  whose  heart 
and  soul  are  in  the  game.  One  of  the 
characters  in  this  series  is  Webster 
himself — or  he  might  be  all  of  them. 

For  poker  is  Webster’s  passion,  or  it 
was  until  he  gave  it  up  two  years  ago. 

“It’s  a  wonderful  game,”  he  said,  “and 
I’d  rather  play  it  than  eat.  But  it  was 
too  hard  on  my  health.  The  sessions 
were  too  long,  and  there  was  only  one 
way  to  shorten  them,  ami  that  was  to 
give  up  the  game  entirely.” 

He  recalled  his  last  game.  It  was 
held  at  the  VV’aldorf,  and  lasted  from 
Friday  noon  until  Sunday  night  with¬ 
out  cessation.  In  the  game  were  Clare 
Briggs,  Charles  (1.  Norris,  (icorge  A. 
Dorsey,  Ewing  Galloway  and  .\rthur 
Somers  Roche. 

•And  the  subject  of  poker  marked 
W’ebster’s  first  excursion  into  literature. 
.\n  editor  of  a  national  weekly  maga¬ 
zine,  a  well  known  publication,  asked  the 
artist  to  write  an  article  answering 
Heywood  Broun’s  arguments  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  “Why  I  Quit  Poker.”  Webster, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  labored 
long  and  diligently  on  his  article,  only 
to  have  it  returned  with  suggestions  as 
to  how  it  could  be  made  more  interest¬ 
ing.  Instead  of  revising  it,  however,  he 
.sold  it  to  another  magazine,  equally 
well  known.  A  year  passed  and  the 
article  still  remained  on  the  galleys. 
Webster  asked  to  buy  it  back,  which  he 
eventually  did  by  giving  a  cartoon  in 
payment.  Once  his  treasured  article 
was  in  his  hands  again,  he  gave  it  to  a 
literary  agent  who  sold  it  to  a  magazine 
he  had  never  heard  of  before  at  twice 
the  price  the  other  magazaine  had  paid 
for  it.  And  here  it  was  the  article  saw 

.  ... 

That  article  and  one  in  Vanity  hair 
last  June  were  the  only  two  attempts 
Webster  has  made  to  put  his  impressions 
down  in  words. 

“.\nd  I  think  they  are  al.so  the  last,” 
he  stated  emphatically.  “1  never  worked 
so  hard  in  my  life.  After  these  efforts 
I  can  more  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
effort  a  writing  man  exerts  in  rounding 
out  a  sentence.  I  prefer  cartooning.” 

“There  is  no  recipe  for  a  pr>pular 
cartoon,”  Webster  said.  “They  just  hap¬ 
pen.  The  cartoon  that  you  think  is  the 
one  that  will  set  the  world  afire  most 
usually  falls  flat.  And  the  one  that  you 
take  most  casually  sometimes  will  sweep 
you  off  your  feet  with  the  unexpected 
acclaim  it  receives.” 

“Hardin  County — 18(W”  was  the  title 
of  his  best  known  cartoon,  Webster  said. 
It  was  printed  first  in  the  Neiv  York 
Globe  11  years  ago  on  the  anniversary 
of  Lincoln’s  birth,  and  has  since  been 
reprinted  time  and  time  again.  The 
Kansas  City  Star  featured  it  several 
years  after  it  was  first  printed,  Webster 
said,  and  public  interest  in  the  drawing 
was  strong  for  many  years.  The  car¬ 
toon,  reproduced  on  this  page,  is  char- 
(Coutinued  on  paqe  59) 


once  in  a  long  while,  he  said,  that  the 
necessity  of  working  several  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication  spoils  an  idea.  And 
this  disadvantage  is  totally  offset,  he 
added,  by  the  wider  audience  that  the 
syndicates  give  an  artist. 

“W  hen  I  first  - - 

started  with  a  syndi- 

cate,”  he  said,  “I  ^ 

didn’t  like  the  idea 

at  all.  But  now  1 


This  notion  crops  up  everywhere,  he  said, 
and  is  the  bane  of  the  cartoonist’s 
existence. 

“Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  that  it  isn’t 
a  hard  job.”  he  said.  "Every  day  the 
cartoonist  is  confronted  with  a  great 

—  ;  yawning  white  space 

in  a  conspicuous 
j  part  of  the  paper. 

space  he 

jMtX'  must  put  an  idea  in 
'■  \  ;  black  and  white — a 

H  i  idea  with 

1^  !  all  the  sloppy  edges 

‘He  must 


«I  '  ■  '  r  W  amuse,  instruct  or 

entertain. 

V  I  “9'' 

‘  v-'X  ' 's  much 

harder  than  a  col- 
umnist’s.  The  casual 

dull  column  and, 
without  bothering 
.  .  about  the  remainder, 

X o  \  i  sports 

pages.  But  one 

'V  toonist’s  space  and 

A  sketch  of  H.  T.  'Webster  drawn  by 

maVked.  “I  suppose  J^*"*®*  Montgomery  Flagg,  famous  o^ 

that  I  use  about  illustrator.  rotten.” 

one  out  of  every  thousand  submitted.”  Webster’s  work  is  of  a  highly  per- 
One  popular  misconception,  and  it  is  sonal  nature.  His  sophisticated  humor  is 

one  that  more  than  any  other  the  average  nearly  invariably  his  personal  aspect  on 

cartoonist  resents,  Mr.  Webster  said,  is  a  prosy  theme.  He  draws  what  he  knows 

that  the  newspaper  artist  has  an  unusu-  the  most  about.  Perhaps  there  is  no 

His  salary  is  ally  easy  row  to  hoe  during  the  daytime,  other  cartoonist  who  has  so  successfully 

lin  amount  of  and  a  bed  of  roses  to  lie  on  at  night,  confined  his  subject  matter  to  just  what 


HARDIN  COUNTY— 1809 


'AMY NEWS  DOWN T'TH  via ACit.fZRY?''  ^ 

"  WEa.SIJlflRf  McLtAn’S  GOME  T  WASMirfTOfI 
T'SEF  MAPliOMSWOHE  IN,  AH'OLSPfUMAri 
TEILS  ME  THii  BOMARAKTE  FEUA  HAJtAtmjRED  , 
MOST  O'  SPAIN.  WHaTS  NEWCXITHEeF,Htl6HB0ftr 
'*  NUTHlrf  ATAU,  NUTHIM  ATALl,  ’CEPT  FER 
A  NEW  BABY  POWMT’TDm  LINCOIN'S, 

muthim'ever  happens  out  here"  — w 


This  cartoon,  Webster’s  most  popular,  is  characteristic  of  the  artist’s  style  in 
that  it  employs  plain  homely  figures  to  exploit  a  sublimated  idea.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Globe  11  years  ago.  and  has  since  been  reprinted 
many  times  in  many  places. 
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HUMOROUS  COPY  BROKE  SALE  RECORDS 
FOR  N.  Y.  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

New  Departure  In  Macy’s  Advertisings  Tickled  Public  Fancy 
Response  Indicated — Slang:  And  **Gushing’* 

Avoided  Collins  Says 

Br  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


The  advertisement  that  sold  more 
goods  at  regular  prices  than  any 
other  in  memory  at  Macy’s  department 
store  in  New  York  City,  was  the  one 
run  a  fortnight  ago  which  set  newspaper 
readers  chuckling  whenever  it  was  read. 

Not  in  a  long  time  had  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  had  so  much  fun  out  of  such  homely 
articles  as  rolling  pins,  olive  expellers, 
pea  shellers,  cake  testers,  and  egg  boilers. 
Probably  not  in  a  long  time  had  so  many 
people  given  so  many  consecutive  min¬ 
utes  to  the  subject  of  kitchen  accessories. 
So  no  wonder  that  crowds  of  buyers 
landed  in  Macy’s  basement;  no  wonder 
that  they  cleaned  out  the  entire  sup¬ 
ply  of  some  items ;  no  wonder  that  in 
some  instances  the  day’s  sales  were 
greater  than  the  amount  usually  sold  in 
a  year. 

But  even  the  advertising  department  of 
Macy’s  had  to  wonder  at  the  2,000  mail 
orders  sent  in  for  advertised  items — 
when  the  copy  had  said  no  word  about 
mail  orders  and  when  mail  orders  were 
not  particularly  wanted. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  how  the  copy 
read,  each  article  being  illustrated; 

Pea  shelter — ^peas  venturing  into  the 
jaws  of  this  contrivance  will  have  to 
foreswear  their  pc>ds  and  proceed  to 
the  pan  naked.  Lima  beans  also  be¬ 
ware.  $1.17 

*  *  * 

Rolling  pins  featuring  colored 
handles  and  graceful  curves.  Capable 
of  dealing  with  pie  crusts,  biscuits, 
fractious  husbands  and  noodles.  SOc 

*  *  * 

Cake  tester  with  ring  in  its  nose 
to  enable  it  to  hang  on  a  hook  when 
not  engaged  in  stabbing  incipient 
cakes.  A  boon  to  brooms,  all  for  a 
pittance.  6c 

*  *  * 

A  framed  copy  of  the  six-column 
advertisement  about  the  pea  shellers  and 
clothes  lines  hangs  on  the  wall  of  Ken¬ 
neth  Collins,  executive  vice-president 
and  publicity  director  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  who  is  in  charge  of  all  the  store's 
advertising.  But  the  idea  is  not  em¬ 
balmed  by  any  means.  A  sort  of  second 
cousin  of  the  kitchen-goods  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared  last  week,  again  with 
rows  of  pictures  and  individual  descrip¬ 
tions.  Here  are  some  of  the  items 
offered  this  time ; 

Our  green  clothes  hampers  with  the 
yellow  ducks  were  designed  for  chil¬ 
dren,  but  we’ll  sell  them  to  grown-ups 
too.  There’s  no  use  in  being  narrow¬ 
minded.  Waste  baskets  to  match, 
$1.64.  Different  color  schemes  to 
match,  at  the  same  prices. 

*  *  * 

Don't  be  silly.  Don't  say  yo’u  can't 
embroider.  Even  your  husband  ought 
to  be  able  to  achieve  this  cross  stitch 
and  buttonhole  bit.  It’s  linen  and 
only  94c,  stamoed— a  36-inch  square 
tea  cloth  and  four  napkins. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  virtues  of  these  coat 
hangers  is  their  ability  to  fold  up 
when  traveling.  Furthermore,  the 
colors  are  particularly  pretty;  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  they  are  made  of 
solidified  buttermilk.  $1.17. 

*  *  ♦ 

Think  of  all  the  boys  you’ll  help 
through  college  if  you  have  this  maga¬ 
zine  rack  to  fill.  And  if  you're  op¬ 
posed  to  higher  education,  put  news¬ 
papers  in  it  and  see  if  we  care.  Made 
of  wood,  with  a  rural  scene  painted 
on  its  stomach.  $7.94. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

This  flippant,  humorous  form  of  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  used  deliberately,  as  part 
of  the  store’s  policy.  Too  much  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  is  pompous  and 
dull,  according  to  Mr.  Collins,  who  in¬ 
tends  that  the  accusation  shall  not  apply 
to  Maev’s  announcements. 


“Millions  of  people  support  humorous 
or  allegedly  humorous  magazines  in  this 
country,’’  he  says.  “Almost  every  news¬ 
paper  carries  comic  strips  or  cartoons. 


“Type  is  meant  to  be  read,  not  to  be 
decorative,”  he  says.  “A  border  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  border.  We  want  no  dizzy 
lines  or  type  set  in  freak  designs  to  gain 
attention.  The  interest  should  be  in  the 
copy.” 

In  getting  interest  into  the  story,  the 
store  does  not  stand  upon  dignity.  A  first- 
of-the-month  advertisement  is  headed 
“BlLL-ious?”  and  shows  a  cartoon  of  a 
doctor  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient  smoth¬ 
ered  in  bills,  the  wording  making  the  point 
that  “No  one  is  in  debt  to  Macy’s.” 

An  advertisement  for  pickles  is  headed 
“A  pretty  pickle,.”  and  shows  a  cartoon 


Shellers 
graters 
cookers 
shakers 
sheers 
hollers 
holders 
grinders 
servers 
testers 
openers 
creamers 
strainers 
ladders 
pitters 
and  patters 

ALL  in  Macy’s  Basement 
at  Macy’s  Low  Prices 

MACY’S 

34th  STREET  &  BROADWAY 


Publir  (showed  its  appreciation  with  rash  for  this  Mary  ropy  with  humorous  tone. 


There  you  have  a  ready-made  interest 
that  the  advertiser  can  use. 

“The  public  doesn’t  go  shopping  with 
long  faces.  There’s  nothing  serious  about 
a  pineapple  corer.  The  buying  of  a 
dress  is  an  exciting  event  to  a  woman. 
The  i)eople  who  huy  our  goods  don’t 
talk  about  them  in  the  language  used  in 
the  average  department  store  advertise¬ 
ment.” 

While  seeking  the  lightness  of  wording, 
when  appropriate.  Macy’s  advertisements 
seek  to  stay  away  from  slang,  gushing, 
and  trick  typography.  Slang,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  feels,  may  give  an  impression  of 
illiteracy  even  when  deliberately  used. 
Gushing  or  “fa.shionese,”  as  he  calls  it 
when  applied  to  clothing,  is  the  easy  way 
to  write ;  the  difficult  thing  is  to  write 
simply.  .\s  for  tricks  of  make-up,  his 
policy  is  that  if  the  picture  and  copy  are 
not  interesting  enough  to  gain  attention 
in  themselves,  thev  should  not  be  used  at 
all. 


of  a  pickle  in  dress  and  hat.  Another 
heading,  “Macy’s  drug  department  is  full 
of  pleasant  surprises,”  shows  a  surprised 
gentleman  discovering  a  fish  in  the  bath¬ 
tub  with  him.  “Texlay’s  spinach  toy,”  is 
the  heading  on  a  94-cent  wagon  “for 
good  children  who  eat  their  spinach  and 
applesauce  and  drink  all  their  milk.” 

Two  policies  are  mentioned  as  aids  in 
keeping  the  advertisements  alive  and  in¬ 
teresting.  One  is  that  of  advertising  only 
g(xxls  in  which  the  public  itself  shows  in¬ 
terest;  the  other  that  of  avoiding  too 
much  criticism  of  copy  details  by  the 
store's  higher  officers. 

“We  try  not  to  advertise  lemons,”  Mr. 
Collins  said,  in  regard  to  the  first  point. 
“If  gotxls  don't  sell,  we  don’t  believe  in 
giving  them  extra  advertising  space.  We 
take  it  to  mean  that  they  are  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  live  interest  to  the  public,  and  we 
mark  them  down  and  let  them  go.  We 
don’t  want  to  base  our  copy  on  merchan¬ 
dise  that  the  public  does  not  want. 


“Then,  in  too  many  stores,  advertise¬ 
ments  are  written  to  please  some  boss 
instead  of  being  written  to  appeal  to  the 
possible  customers.  That  is  the  trouble 
with  some  copy — it  is  looked  at  by  so 
many  men  that  it  is  looked  to  death.  By 
the  time  each  has  taken  something  out, 
there  is  no  life  left  in  it.  I  make  it  a 
policy  not  to  read  all  the  copy  here  my¬ 
self. 

“That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  copy  is  not  carefully  edited.  The 
head  copy  writer  for  each  division, 
besides  writing  some  copy  herself,  goes 
over  all  that  is  prepared  in  her  division. 
Then  the  copy  chief  sees  it,  and  the 
advertising  manager.  Finally,  the  buyer 
of  the  department  concerned  reads  it  for 
accuracy.  , 

“After  the  advertisement  is  published, 
we  have  a  standing  offer  of  $1  to  any 
sales  person  who  first  points  out  a  gram¬ 
matical  mistake  or  an  inaccurate  descrip¬ 
tion.  This  plan  was  at  first  adopted  to 
induce  our  own  workers  to  read  our 
advertisements.  It  was  not  original  with 
us;  a  number  of  stores  have  tried  it, 
including  some  that  dropped  the  idea 
because  they  found  so  many  mistakes. 

In  our  own  case,  I  think  we  gave  out  no 
more  than  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  all  last 
year. 

“Heads  of  some  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  take  the  attitude,  ‘Why  pay  so 
much  attention  to  these  niceties  of 
language?’  But  while  some  mistakes 
might  be  overlooked  by  99  out  of  100 
readers,  grammatical  correctness  won’t 
offend  even  one  of  the  100.” 

Adoption  of  humorous  copy  is  but  one 
of  the  evidences  revealed  in  Macy’s  ad¬ 
vertising  that  fashions  in  department 
store  copy  are  changing. 

For  instance,  instead  of  the  old  full- 
page  advertisement  listing  numerous 
articles,  Macy’s  now  may  publish  three 
or  four  advertisements  of  different  .shapes 
and  sizes  on  one  page  of  a  newspaper, 
sometimes  with  an  overflow  on  other 
page.  Each  announcement  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  confines  its  appeal  to  a 
group  of  related  articles. 

Emphasis  formerly  given  to  low  prices 
has  been  lessened,  reflecting  a  changed 
policy  in  merchandising  throughout  the 
store.  Prices  still  play  an  important 
part  in  Macy’s  advertising,  but  in  the  last 
three  years  the  store  has  definitely  lifted 
itself  out  of  its  former  position  in  the 
public  estimation  as  an  establishment 
based  on  low  prices. 

The  separation  of  a  department  store 
advertisement  into  a  group  of  advertise¬ 
ments  is  prompted  largely  by  a  feeling 
that  the  departments  of  the  store  need 
different  treatment,  according  to  Mr. 
Collins. 

As  a  store  grows,  he  says,  it  is  bound 
to  become  “lopsided” ;  some  departments 
progress  faster  than  others,  some  appeal 
to  different  classes  of  patronage  than 
others.  Some  become  known  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  divisions  of  the  store;  others  require 
special  pushing.  Some  call  for  a  smart, 
sophisticated,  style  of  copy;  others  must 
be  dealt  with  soberly;  still  others  lend 
themselves  to  humorous  treatment. 


FLORIDA  GROUP  MEETS 


National  AdvertUing,  Agency  Co¬ 
operation  Discusaed  at  Melbourne 

Discussion  of  the  most  effective  rneth- 
ods  for  increasing  local  and  national 
advertising,  proper  cooperation  with  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  the  obligation  and 
opportunity  for  town  leadership  by  small¬ 
town  publishers,  featured  the  semi¬ 
annual  session  of  the  South  Florida 
Press  Association  held  at  Melbourne, 
Fla.,  Oct.  25  and  26.  Seventy  delegates, 
mostly  representing  weekly  and  semi- 
weekly  newspapers,  were  registered. 

Karl  Lehman  of  Orlando  presided  ^ 
the  banquet,  at  which  speakers  included 
Sen.  J.  J.  Parrish  and  Judge  W.  W. 
Wright,  of  Titusville,  Fla.,  and  Ivy 
Clough  Johnson  of  I^esburg.  FI*- 
Officers  of  the  Association  are  Don  M. 
Ixxhner  of  the  Clermont  Press,  pres¬ 
ident;  J.  J.  Schumann.  Vero  Bea^ 
Press-Journal,  vice-president,  and  H.  H. 
Hudson,  Titusznlle  Star-Adz'oeate,  secre¬ 
tary. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 


Response  to  Featured  Items  Varies  by  Calendar  Months — A  Method  of  Merchandising  Circulation 
for  Better  Results  on  Cost,  Avoiding  Overcrowding  and  Overpricing 


“Our  advertising  is  costing  too  much, 
fe  can  tell  it  three  ways.  .  .  .  We  put 
^  of  our  best  values  in  the  papers  at  tow 
prices  and  sometimes  only  sell  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  advertised  items  .  .  .  per¬ 
centage  cost  on  sales  is  terrible  ...  a 
tixcolumn  Sunday  ad  does  not  sell  as 
much  as  four  columns  in  the  Friday 
paper  and  the  Sunday  circulation  is  8,000 
larger  than  the  daily.  Why  do  these 
papers  not  sell  more  goods?  W  ould  you 
advise  direct  mail  instead  of  Sunday  ad¬ 
vertising?  One  of  our  competitors  has 
dropped  Sunday  papers  and  uses  direct 
mail  for  style  lines  and  is  doing  well 
with  it.  ff  e  enclose  six  ads  with  checked 
tales  on  items,  three  from  each  paper, 
f'hat  is  the  matter  with  them?" — Store 
query. 

This  letter  is  three  years  old.  It  is 
used  here  instead  of  many  similar 
ones  received  recently  because  the  advice 
given  the  store  has  had  time  to  prove 
itself  in  the  face  of  additional  competi¬ 
tion  since  the  letter  was  written,  in¬ 
creased  population  and  growth  of  cir¬ 
culations  and  rates.  In  other  words,  a 
practice  that  was  effective  three  years ' 
ago  is  just  as  effective  today  because  it 
is  based  on  a  simple  fundamental  of  cir¬ 
culation  usage. 

.Any  solicitor  who  understands  how 
a  Fahrenheit  thermometer  works  can  ap¬ 
ply  the  principle  by  studying  the  example 
in  the  chart,  and  any  thoughtful  adver¬ 
tiser  will  listen  to  sensible  arguments 
based  on  it,  especially  if  his  advertising 
percentage  cost  is  high  or  his  daily  vol¬ 
ume  is  fluctuating  badly  over  the  six  days 
of  the  week. 

Getting  back  to  the  query,  there  were 
mo  things  wrong  with  the  store’s  Sun¬ 
day  advertising.  Briefly  they  were; 

Too  many  items  were  used  for  the 
amount  of  space;  sometimes  as  many  as 
40  to  60  separate  items  in  six  columns. 
The  prices  of  the  40  to  60  items  fre¬ 
quently,  if  added  up,  amounted  to  $3000 
or  $40(X),  sums  larger  than  the  store’s 
daily  volume. 

In  other  words,  if  a  single  customer 
bought  one  each  of  the  items  she  would 
have  to  spend  $3000  to  $4000  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $30  per  item.  To  bring  out  the 
point,  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  assume 
that  one  customer  ever  would  buy  one 
each  of  every  item  in  an  advertisement. 

The  point  is  that  the  practice  of  over- 
CTowding  space,  no  matter  how  good  the 
items,  cuts  down  the  selling-power  of 
the  advertisement.  Crowded  advertise¬ 
ments  are  hard  to  read  quickly,  they  con¬ 
fuse  the  eye  and  distract  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  This  is  a  purely  mechanical 
obstacle  but  a  very  real  disadvantage  to 
profitable  response.  So  real  an  obstacle 
is  it  that  it  may  be  expressed  this  way- 
in  terms  of  returns :  direct  returns  on  a 
crowded  ad  will  be  $200,  whereas  on  .one 
not  so  crowded,  everything  else  being 
equal — values,  copy,  typography — direct 
returns  will  run  $400  on  the  average.  So 
much  for  that. 

■Another  reason  for  not  overcrowding 
nnd  over-pricing  space  has  to  do  with 
the  competitive  situation  between  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  one  store  and  five  others 
in  the  same  paper  the  same  day.  A  given 
population,  say  100,000,  may  be  able  to 
buy  goods  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  items  each  store  features  but,  as  a 
natter  of  fact,  and  by  careful  research 
the  limit  of  what  the  population  does  buy 
per  advertised  item  is  well  defined.  It 
ml!  buy  about  so  much  per  day  on  the 
iverage  and  no  more  from  the  individual 
store  and  from  six  competitive  stores. 
This  is  simply  because  -people  supply 
their  needs  by  the  day  and  if  all  the 
stores  but  one  should  suddenly  close  up 
tor  one  day,  the  open  store’s  advertised 
returns  as  compared  to  its  total  volume 
for  the  day  would  remain  about  the  same 
>s  under  normal  conditions,  in  proportion 
It  least. 

.  This  brings  up  the  principle  illustrated 
®  the  chart,  namely,  the  method  of 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


NOTE:  If  a  newspaper  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  complete  set  of  circula¬ 
tion  ratios  for  the  12  calendar 
months,  a  complete  index  will  be 
mailed  if  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  is  sent  with  the  request. — 
The  Editor, 


basing  price  sums  on  the  numerical  size 
of  circulation  and  the  variation  necessary 
to  adjust  selling-power  of  circulation  to 
the  variations  of  response  by  calendar 
months. 

All  stores  keep  records  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  annual  sales  made  in  each 
month.  The  variation  is  quite  marked, 
is  astonishingly  constant  for  the  same  size 
store  in  different  sized  populations,  and 
runs  fairly  constant  when  the  compari¬ 
son  is  between  small  and  large  stores. 
(This  is  brought  out  each  year  by  the 
statistics  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  and  other  retail  research 
bureaus. ) 

And  response  to  merchandised  ads 
varies  about  as  total  sales  volume  varies 
and  for  the  same  reason ; — ^buying  ac¬ 
tivity  is  affected  by  calendar  seasons. 
Every  store  knows  this  but  not  all  are 
able  to  adjust  use  of  space  to  coincide. 
Nine  out  of  ten  stores  would  listen  if  a 
newspaper  solicitor  could  offer  a  method 
simple  enough  to  serve  as  a  standard  of 
guidance.  There  is  such  a  method,  amply 
proved.  It  is  illustrated  on  the  chart 
for  Novemlier  and  for  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  circulations.  (Space  here 
does  not  permit  of  presentation  of  the 
12-month  table.) 

Three  circulation  sizes  are  shown  on 
the  chart  but  specific  application  is 
made  on  only  one — 60, (XX).  The  method 
is  known  as  the  "Per — 1,(X)0  Price  Sum 
Basis.”  To  work  best  it  must  be  fitted 
to  specific  circulations  and  the  store 
sizes  served  but  the  November  index 
shown  fits  any  circulation  between  30 
and  120,000  for  general  purposes. 

Briefly  described  the  method  is  this : 
To  get  best  returns  from  a  60,(X)0  cir¬ 
culation,  on  five  to  six  column  space  any 
day,  base  item  price  totals  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thousands  of  copies  in  the  circu¬ 
lation.  Thus,  on  the  chart,  the  basis  for 
evening  editions  is  38  per  cent  of  (Xl.fXX) 
or  34,800.  V’iew  this  as  the  actual  circu¬ 
lation  in  November.  Take  34  (the 
number  of  thousands)  and  multiply  it 
by  S2.83,  a  base  calculating  constant. 
The  result  in  this  case  is  S%.90,  the 
right  amount  of  price  total  to  have  in 
the  advertisement  on  the  average. 

If  this  method  is  applied  for  six  to 
ten  days,  the  store  will  notice  two  im¬ 
provements  over  the  hit-and-miss  method. 


Direct  returns  per  item  on  space  will  go 
up  and  departmental  sales  will  increase, 
thus  cutting  down  advertising  cost  on 
sales  volume.  The  other  effect  will  be 
that  direct  returns  for  the  six  days  of 
a  week,  provided  ads  are  run  on  a  first 
day  schedule,  will  run  more  uniform  day 
by  day  instead  of  low,  two  days ; 
medium,  two  and  high  on  one  day. 

This  is  the  ninth  article  by  Mr.  Hub- 
bart.  The  next  article  on  ‘‘.4  further 
explanation  of  the  aljove  principle  as 
applied  to  morning  and  Sunday  editions, 
ifith  reasons,"  unll  appear  next  week. 


PRAISES  ANTI-FRAUD  WORK 


Banker  Credit*  Press  With  Curtail¬ 
ment  of  Swindlers’  Activities 


Thanks  to  newspapers  which  have 
carried  on  campaigns  against  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  fraudulent  securi¬ 
ties,  the  amount  obtained  from  the 
American  public  by  such  swindles  is 
smaller  now  than  ever  before,  according  to 
Arthur  G.  Davis,  field  secretary  of  the 
Investment  Bankers  Association.  Speak¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  men  recently  at  the 
association’s  convention  at  Quebec,  he 
pointed  out  that  this  is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  the  public  is  taking  far  more 
interest  in  securities  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  that  the  opportunities  for  fraud 
are  consequently  greater. 

He  gave  much  credit  for  this  result 
to  educational  work  done  by  the  news¬ 
papers  and  other  agencies.  .Another 
factor,  he  said,  was  the  curtailment  of 
bucket  shop  activities  through  the  efforts 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
other  bodies.  Bucketeers  nowadays,  he 
said,  are  fewer,  although  bolder,  than 
formerly. 


LINAGE  GAINS  REPORTED 


Northwest  Press  Association  Hold* 
Semi-Annual  Session 


There  has  been  an  increa.se  of  30  per 
cent  in  the  amount  of  advertising  matter 
carried  by  member  jiapers  of  the  North¬ 
west  Press  Association  in  the  last  six 
months  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year,  K.  P.  Palmer,  assistant 
secretary  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  organization,  told  members  at  their 
semi-annual  meeting  in  Minneap<ilis  last 
week. 

Greater  strides  have  been  made  by  the 
organization  in  the  last  18  months  than 
ever  before  in  its  history,  H.  Z.  Mitchell 
of  the  Remidji  Pioneer  added. 

Representatives  of  36  northwest  papers 
that  comprise  the  group  were  present  to 
discuss  business  and  formulate  a  program 


ARTICLE  IX 

PRICE-SUM  INDEX  FOR  NOVEMBER  TO  ILLUSTRATE 
A  PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF  MERCHANDISING 
CIRCULATION 


(Specific  example  based  on  60,000) 

Index 


Numerical 

Circulations 

30,000 

60,000 

80.000 


Evening 

Papers 

64% 

58% 

44% 


Morning 

Papers 

58% 

54% 

40% 


Base  calculating  constant,  S2.85  per  1.000. 

EXAMPLE:  Your  evening  paper  has  60.000  circulation.  You  want  to  com¬ 
pute  price  totals  for  a  six-column  ad  to  be  run  in  November.  This  is  the  way: 

FIRST,  notice  that  the  November  ratio  or  relation  is  58%  for  an  evening 
paper,  meaning  you  should  use  58%  of  circulation  as  a  calculating  basis. 
(58%  of  60,000  is  34,800  circulation.) 

NEXT,  take  the  number  of  thousands  in  34,800  and  multiply  it  by  $2.85. 
34  times  $2.85  is  $96.90,  the  correct  amount  of  price  total  for  a  six-column  ad 
in  November,  if  the  ads  are  scheduled  five  days  a  week. 

For  morning  circulation  do  the  same  thing,  only  use  54%;  for  Sunday 
paper,  use  52%  and  so  on  for  the  60,000  paper. 


for  the  next  six  months.  President  C.  H. 
J.  Mitchell  of  the  Huron  (S.D.)  Hu- 
ronite  presided.. 

The  association  is  composed  of  19 
Minnesota  newspapers,  six  in  North 
Dakota,  five  in  South  Dakota,  four  in 
Wisconsin  and  two  in  Iowa. 


SWIFT  SEES  ADVERTISING 
AS  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


Consumer  Confidence  Ha*  Risen 
Steadily,  Head  of  Swift 
&  Co.  Tells  Meat 
Packers 


The  public  has  come  to  regard  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  as  a  genuine  serv¬ 
ice  and  consumer  confidence  in  advertis¬ 
ing  has  increased  steadily,  according  to 
a  rejKirt  made  by  G.  h'.  Swift,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Swift  &  Co.  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  public  relations  of  the 
Institute  of  .American  Meat  Packers,  at 
the  institute’s  annual  convention  in 
Chicago. 

"The  housewife  finds  that  she  can  con¬ 
duct  her  shopping  with  the  minimum  of 
time  and  effort  if  she  studies  her  news¬ 
papers  before  setting  out  to  buy,”  Mr. 
Swift’s  report  said.  "The  newspaper 
advertising  columns  tell  her  where  to  go 
to  get  what  she  wants  and  give  her 
assurance  that  the  commodities  will  be 
as  represented. 

“The  interest  of  the  reader  has  served 
to  reduce  the  unit  cost  of  advertising  and 
thus  tends  to  bring  about  economies 
which  are  shared  by  the  consumer. 

“.Advertising  likewise  performs  a  real 
service  for  business,  enabling  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  distributor  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  his  products  on 
short  notice.  By  means  of  advertising 
the  business  man  now  can  create  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  his  pro<lucts  in  a  small  fraction 
of  the  time  it  might  take  were  advertis¬ 
ing  media  not  available. 

“It  may  be  said  that  the  public  is  read¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  with  greater 
interest  and  greater  confidence  than  ever 
before.  The  increased  confidence  in  ad¬ 
vertising  undoubtedly  is  due  in  a  large 
part  to  the  fact  that,  in  general,  lioth 
advertisers  and  newspapers  have  become 
exceedingly  careful  to  print  only  state¬ 
ments  which  are  accurate  and  reliable. 

“The  moflern  newspaper  censors  its 
advertising  with  the  greatest  of  care  for 
the  protection  of  its  readers  and  refuses 
to  print  anv  advertising  which  misrepre¬ 
sents  the  facts.” 


DAILIES  TO  AWARD  TROPHY 

The  winning  Central  Missemri  high 
school  f(xitball  team  in  the  “Little  Ten” 
conference  this  season  will  l>e  awarded 
a  trophy  donated  by  daily  newsiwpers  in 
the  Central  Missouri  territory.  The 
trophy  is  a  silver  football,  half  regu¬ 
lation  size  mounted  on  an  elxmy  base. 
It  is  engraved  with  the  legend  “Central 
Missouri  Press  Trophy.”  Newspapers 
participating  are;  Columbia  Missouri¬ 
an.  Columbia  Tribune,  Pulton  Sun-Ca- 
cette,  Jefferson  City  Capital  Xetvs,  Jef¬ 
ferson  city  I*ost-Tribune,  Mexico  In¬ 
telligencer,  Mexico  Ledger  and  Mogerly 
Monitor-Index. 


USING  FULL  PAGES 

Full-page  newspaper  advertisements 
are  used  by  Dil^nardo’s  Hair  Studio, 
of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  and  written  by  the 
proprietor  himself.  One  of  a  series  of 
full-page  advertisements  used  in  the 
Plainfield  Courier- Netvs  is  adorned 
with  four  views  of  a  “I)iI>inardo  bob,” 
and  descriltes  the  “symphony  in  the 
clicking  of  our  scissors  as  each  hair  is 
brought  into  harmonious  combination — 
a  symphony  of  movement  where  every 
line  contributes  to  meUxlious  rhythm.” 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 


Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


'^HERE  may  be  many  stories  of  un- 
usual  success  and  of  rare  achievement 
in  the  field  of  American  journalism  but 
one  of  the  most  colorful  and  romantic  is 
the  story  of  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  as  a 
newspaper  and  business  man  who  at  the 
aee  of  40,  owns  a  string  of  eight  news¬ 
papers  valued  at  nearly  $1,000,000. 

He  was  born  in  Kansas,  in  a  semi- 
dugout  in  the  Western  portion  of  the 
state.  His  first  actual  newspaper  job 
was  that  of  a  circulator  on  a  small  Kan¬ 
sas  paper,  after  which  many  varied  and 
unusual  positions  followed  until  he  now 
holds  the  title  of  president  of  the  Pul¬ 
liam  Publishing  Corporation,  which  owns 
eight  publications.  Six  of  these  news¬ 
papers  are  published  in  western  Okla¬ 
homa  and  have  been  purchased  during  the 
last  three  months,  while  the  others  are 
two  papers  in  Lebanon,  Ind.,  Pulliam’s 
home. 

Solidly  aggressive,  yet  mild  in  man¬ 
ner,  Pulliam  gives  no  exterior  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  the  dynamic  worker  that 
he  is.  He  is  blue  eyed,  and  his  eyes  meet 
you  squarely  from  behind  a  pair  of  large 
tortoise  shell  rimmed  glasses. 

As  to  manner  there  is  nothing  offi¬ 
cious  alxiut  him.  His  voice  is  as  mild  as 
his  size  and  he  seldom  raises  it.  He 
speaks  without  gestures  and  his  words 
flow  evenly  and  quietly. 

He  is^  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister 
and  attended  DePauw  University  where 
he  became  affiliated  with  the  school’s 
weekly  paper.  His  enterprise  and  busi¬ 
ness  ability  was  shown  then,  when,  with 
the  aid  of  several  other  young  men,  who, 
like  himself,  w'ere  not  overly  embar¬ 
rassed  with  money,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  the  student  paper  a  daily. 
They  acted  on  the  idea  and  succeeded 
with  it,  although  a  good  deal  of  their 
advertising  return  was  in  the  form  of 
products  from  their  advertisers.  While 
at  college  Pulliam  was  one  of  the  five 
founders  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
journalistic  fraternity,  which  came  into 
being  at  DePauw  partly  through  his  ef¬ 
forts. 

During  vacations  from  DePauw  Pul¬ 
liam  returned  to  Kansas  and  worked  on 
a  small  daily  there.  His  first  job  after 
leaving  college  was  as  city  editor  of  the 
Atchison  (Kan.)  Champion. 

While  on  his  way  to  work  one  morn¬ 
ing  he  saw  a  large  crowd  of  women 
waiting  in  front  of  a  10-cent  store  to 
attend  a  dishpan  sale.  When  the  store 
was  opened  several-  women  were  hurt 
in  the  rush.  His  account  of  the  story 
was  a  humorous  one.  Commenting  on 
this  story,  Pulliam  said: 

“Most  Kansas  newspaper  men  hope 
sometime  to  work  on  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  I  was  one  of  them.  A  friend  sent 
the  dishpan  story  to  the  editor  of  Star, 
and  he  asked  me  to  call  on  him.  I  called, 
armed  with  some  stories  I  thought  were 
pretty  good.  None  of  them  impressed 
him.  He  pulled  the  dishpan  story  from 
his  desk  and  asked  if  I  had  written  it. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  and  he  gaye  me  a 
job.’’ 

Pulliam  worked  on  the  Star  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  his  last  post  being  that  of  a 
staff  correspondent. 

After  his  marriage  to  an  Indiana  girl, 
he  settled  down  in  Franklin,  Ind.,  where 
he  succeeded  in  borrowing  enough  money 
to  purchase  a  half  interest  in  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Star.  When  he  bought  the  other 
half  sometime  later  he  had  paid  a  total 
purchase  price  of  $30,000  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 

However,  the  old  owner  of  the  Star 
wanted  it  back.  Pulliam  consented  and 
realized  |i60,(KX)  for  returning  it  to  its 
first  owner. 

With  this  capital  he  moved  to  Lebanon 
and  bought  the  Daily  Reporter,  the 
paper  that  fonns  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Pulliam  Publishing  Corporation.  After 
that  he  branched  out  and  purchased  the 
Frankfort  News.  Next  he  went  to 
Daviona  Beach  where  he  merged  the 
morning  and  evening  newspapers  there. 


By  ERNEST  W.  FAIR 


EUGENE  C.  PULLIAM 
President  of  the  Pulliam 
Publishing  Corporation 
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Disposing  of  his  Frankfort  and  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  properties  he  bought  the 
Linton  Daily  Citizen  which  he  still  owns. 

After  purchasing  his  Linton  paper, 
Pulliam  made  a  study  of  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  covering  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Western  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
the  Pacific  States. 

“I  wasn’t  much  interested  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  states,”  he  tells  in  commenting  on 
this  study.  ‘‘But  I  learned  that  within 
the  last  five  years  thousands  of  families 
had  moved  to  western  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa.  I  came  to  Oklahoma  to  study 
the  situation  and  found  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  well  developed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  I  turned  to  the  western  part 
of  the  state  and  found  towns  in  that 
section  had  grown  faster  than  their 
papers.  A  good  field  offere'l  itself.” 

Pulliam  has  worked  that  way  with  all 
of  his  nrojects.  He  investigate  possible 
fields  first — took  the  one  that  offered  the 
greatest  possible  opportimity  then  made 
the  most  of  that  opportunity. 

Pulliam  started  out  with  his  Okla¬ 
homa  project  by  writing  and  addressing 
twelve  letters  to  Oklahoma  newspaper 
men  offering  to  buy  their  papers.  He 
received  a  single  reply. 


Pulliam  decided  to  take  more  action 
and  forthwith  calle<l  on  each  publisher 
personally  where  he  made  cash  offers 
for  he  knew  that  none  of  the  ’^en  would 
consider  terms.  Since  this  first  series 
of  interviews  he  has  purchased  the 
Altus  Times-Democrat,  the  Elk  City 
News,  the  Mangum  Daily  Star,  the  Alva 
Review-Courier,  the  Hobart  Democrat- 
Chief,  the  Clinton  Daily  News  and  the 
El  Reno  Democrat  and  the  El  Reno 
Peoples  Press. 

Pulliam  smiles  as  he  talks  of  his  work 
and  the  public  reaction  to  it.  In  an  in¬ 
terview  he  said : 

“I  know  some  people  think  I  have 
been  backed  by  political  or  power  in¬ 
terests.  We  are  all  independent  papers 
and  we  shall  take  no  part  in  factional 
politics.  We  offer  friendly  co-operation 
to  churches,  schools  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions.  We  don’t  care  who  is  in  the  city 
hall  or  courthouse  as  long  as  they  per¬ 
form  their  duties  well.  But  we  shall 
tell  how  they  perform.  I  get  a  thrill 
when  I  think  of  the  opportunities  we 
have  to  push  road-building  and  bther  im¬ 
provements  in  western  Oklahoma. 

“We  do  not  seek  scandal  and  gossip. 
We  may  print  some  of  it  as  news,  but 


not  on  page  one.  I  know  how  mudj 
heartache  can  be  caused  by  notoriety, 
especially  in  a  small  community.  Onr 
papers  are  always  sympathetic.  They 
have  to  build  to  conform  to  the  needs  of 
their  respective  towns  rather  than  to 
any  standard  that  might  be  set  by  the 
corporation.” 

His  explanation  of  the  financing  of 
the  Oklahoma  project  follows; 

“My  Lebanon  paper  is  worth  $150,000. 
I  had  $145,000  cash  and  I  owned  consider¬ 
able  real  estate.  I  went  to  personal 
friends  and  borrowed  money  on  this 
property.  In  this  way  I  accumulated 
enough  to  pay  cash  for  my  Oklahoma 
papers.  Then  I  locjk  up  my  loans  by 
selling  my  bonds  to  the  Exchange  Na¬ 
tional  bank  at  Tulsa,  Okla.  The  fwnds 
amount  to  a  little  more  than  a  third  of 
the  corporation’s  assets,  which  are 
$850,000. 

“The  bank  does  not  want  to  control 
the  newspapers  and  could  not  control 
them  as  I  own  82  per  cent  of  the  stock 
myself  and  the  other  18  per  cent  is 
owned  by  my  managers. 

“The  men  who  manage  my  papers  are 
alrout  35  years  of  age.  I  have  worked 
with  all  of  them  at  some  time  during 
;ny  career.  It  is  a  source  of  great  grat¬ 
ification  to  me  to  know  all  of  them  gave 
up  good  jobs  to  work  for  me  when  1 
needed  them.” 

Such  is  the  story  of  this  young  man 
who  started  with  a  bank  balance  that 
didn’t  have  any  balance  and  who  today 
is  rated  at  nearly  a  million  dollars. 

Pulliam  has  shown  many  other  young 
men  valued  secrets  to  achievement 
through  his  own  action. 


DEDICATES  ISSUES  TO 
NOTABLES 


Editor's  Daily  Citation  of  Pertou 
Worthy  of  Note  a  Novel  Fea¬ 
ture — ^Local  People  Often 
Honored 


Probably  the  only  newspaper  which 
dedicates  every  issue  to  some  person  or 
organization,  in  the  same  way  that  books 
are  dedicated,  is  the  Albemarle  Daily 
.Xeu's,  of  Eklenton,  N.  C.,  published  by 
Clark  Kinnaird,  former  syndicate  editor. 

The  dedications  take  the  following 
form,  the  example  being  from  a  recent 
issue : 

“The  issue  of  The  Daily  News  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Mrs.  William  A.  Graham. 

Because  she  has  just  donated  100  trees 
to  the  city ;  because  the  trees  are  crepe 
myrtles;  because  she  is  going  to  assist 
street  department  officials  in  placing  them 
to  the  best  advantage.” 

Nearly  all  of  the  dedications  are  to 
local  persons,  but  Lindbergh,  MacDonald 
and  other  outstanding  notables  have  had 
their  names  carried  at  the  top  of  the 
editorial  column  with  a  citation.  The 
Daily  News  has  also  dedicated  several  of 
its  issues  to  fellow  editors,  citing  them  for 
outstanding  instances  of  journalistic  en¬ 
terprises. 

Readers  have  often  suggested  dedia- 
tory  candidates ;  and  one  man,  owner  of  a 
larger  store,  suggested  himself.  Only 
one  advertiser,  however,  has  ever  bad  ^ 
issue  of  The  News  dedicated  to  him,  and 
that  was  for  an  effort  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  business. 

Occasionally  the  News  appears  without 
a  dedication.  ‘‘Nobody  did  anything  to 
deserve  it — or  I  couldn’t  think  of  one. 
the  editor  explains  to  inquirers  on  such 
occasions. 

Kinnaird  was  former  editor  of  Central 
Press,  International  Illustrated  News, 
Editors’  Feature  Service  and  other 
dicates.  Besides  the  Albemarle  Daily 
News,  he  pitblishes  four  weeklies. 


Newspaper  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  increasingly  interested  in 
typographical  standards  to  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  advertising  columns  and  the 
whole  paper.  The  New  York  Times  was  first 
in  establishing  such  standards. 

The  advertiser,  no  less  than  the  reader,  is 
benefited.  A  newspaper  page  which  excludes 
black,  crude  and  bizarre  type  and  illustrations 
gives  added  value  to  advertisements. 

The  Times  manual  of  “Typographical 
Standards"  is  a  handbook  of  the  kind  of 
material  (illustrations,  cuts,  matrices,  etc.) 
which  will  print  well  in  any  newspaper.  A 
volume  of  96  pages,  illustrated  with  examples 
of  good  and  poor  reproductions,  it  is  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.50. 

The  Advertising  Production  and  Photo 


/  IMPROVING 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

TYPOGRAPHY 


Engraving  departments  of  The  New  York 
Times  offer  to  advertisers  an  advisory  service 
in  obtaining  the  finest  mechanical  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  illustrations  and  type  in  newspapers. 

These  departments  of  The  Times  have 
mastered  the  special  requirements  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  reproduction.  Their  coun¬ 
sel  will  help  advertisers  to  avoid  the  waste 
which 'comes  from  poor  cuts,  typographical 
and  mechanical  work.  Their  advice  is  cheer¬ 
fully  given. 

The  New  York  Times  publishes  a  far 
greater  volume  of  advertising  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper.  All  this  advertising  is 
subject  to  The  Times  careful  standards  of 
acceptance,  and  is  of  the  highest  character — 
and  to  the  typographical  standards,  ensuring 
its  being  well  printed  on  attractive  pages. 


Uijie  lixrk 


Send  copy  oj  •‘TYPOGRAPHICAL  STANDARDS:'  for  which  $IA0  U  enclosed. 


Name. , 


Address . 
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RADIO  AND  FREE  PUBLICITY  LEADING 
TOPICS  FOR  A.N.P.A.  FALL  MEETING 

Newsprint  Prices  Also  Expected  to  be  Discussed  at  Asheville 
Convention  Nov.  11—13 — Two  Golf  Tournaments  Planned 
for  Men  and  Women  Attending 


With  Thurman  Miller,  editor  of  the 
IViJfiiington  (O.)  X ews-J ounial ,  desig¬ 
nated  as  principal  speaker  at  the  banquet, 
Nov.  12,  plans  for  the  fifth  fall  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  at  Kenilworth  Inn,  Ashe¬ 
ville.  N.  C.,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  Nov.  11-13,  are  rapidly  near¬ 
ing  completion. 

An  important  place  on  the  program  will 
be  given  to  a  discussion  of  radio  and  its 
encroachment  on  newspaper  advertising, 
it  was  announced  at  A.  N.  P.  A.  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  this  week.  No 
speakers  have  been  appointed  to  lead  the 
discussion  but  the  program  committee 
under  the  direction  of  W.  B.  Bryant, 
former  publisher  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Press  Guardian,  is  endeavoring  to  obtain 
assent  of  several  leading  newspaper 
executives  to  present  their  opinions  on  the 
subject. 

Newsprint  is  not  scheduled  for  a  defin¬ 
ite  place  in  the  program  this  year,  but 
with  the  time  approaching  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  1930  prices  by  leading 
paper  companies  and  speculation  rife  as  to 
the  probable  trend  of  prices,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  subject  will  be  brought  up 
from  the  floor  some  time  during  the 
discussion  periods. 

The  free  publicity  evil  will  receive  a 
thorough  analysis  in  a  special  period  de¬ 
voted  to  that  topic,  A.  N.  P.  A.  head¬ 
quarters  stated.  It  will  be  discussed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments  and  a  call  will  be  made 
for  suggestions  for  fighting  it. 

In  the  time  devoted  to  mechanical  sub¬ 
jects  a  discussion  of  the  results  achieved 
at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  mechanical  bureau 
conference  in  Buffalo  last  June  is  looked 
for,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  included 
as  a  definite  topic  in  the  program. 

William  J.  Mathey,  director  of  the 
traffic  department  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  will 
present  his  report  which  will  deal  in  part 
w'ith  the  threatened  increases  in  freight 
rates  on  newsprint. 

Advertising  subjects  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  general  discussion. 

Plans  for  the  annual  golf  tournament 
to  be  held  at  the  Biltmore  Forest  Country 
Club  Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings 
have  been  completed  by  M.  M.  Lord,  of 
the  Hearst  new.spapers.  A  feature  of 
the  tournament  will  be  a  golf  auction 
Monday  night.  A.  N.  P.  A.  members  will 
bid  for  golfers  entered  in  the  tournament 
according  to  their  judgment  of  each 
player’s  ability.  The  highest  bidders  will 
“own"  the  golfers  they  “buy”  and  the 
bidder  holding  title  to  the  winner  of  the 
tournament  will  win  a  specially  formed 
pool  collected  for  the  purpo.se.  S.  E. 
Thomason,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Illus¬ 
trated  Times,  will  he  auctioneer. 

Individual  prizes  for  high  gross  and 
high  net  scores  will  be  awarded  winners 
of  both  the  men's  and  wfmien's  tourna¬ 
ments.  The  women’s  tournament  will  be 
nm  off  Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons. 

One  of  the  opening  features  of  the 
program  will  he  an  address  of  welcome 
to  the  delegates  by  Jo.sephus  Daniels, 
publisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Xetvs 
and  Ohserx’cr. 

Special  cars  will  be  run  by  the  A.  N. 


P.  A.  to  Asheville  from  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  points  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  Nov.  9-10.  Representatives  of 
the  E.  P.  Adler  group  of  newspapers 
will  go  to  the  meeting  in  a  special  car. 

Registration  up  to  this  week  was  ahead 
of  last  year,  it  was  declared  at  A.  N. 
P.  A.  headquarters,  and  it  is  expected 
the  usual  rush  of  registrations  the  last 
week  before  the  meeting  will  bring  the 
total  to  a  new  record. 

Officers  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  are: 
Edward  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening 
Nezi’s,  president ;  Harry  Chandler,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  vice-president;  George 
M.  Rogers,  Clezvland  Plain-Dealer,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Howard  Davis,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  treasurer. 


P.  O.  SELLING  MAGAZINES 


Undeliverable  Copies  Being  Disposed 

of  at  Auction  Under  New  Order 

Sales  at  auction  of  undeliverable  copies 
of  magazines  were  recently  conducted  by 
postmasters  at  Cleveland,  Kansas  City, 
and  Philadelphia  in  pursuance  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  order  of  the  postmaster  general  to 
that  effect.  According  to  a  report  of  the 
National  Publishers’  Association  these 
sales  were  attended  by  several  publishers 
and  their  representatives. 

At  Cleveland,  according  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  bundles  of  five  or  six 
magazines  of  national  distribution  of  a 
retail  value  of  6.S  to  75  cents  were  offered 
and  first  bids  of  40  and  .50  cents  were 
received.  These  finally  dropped  to  20 
cents.  It  was  said  about  2,000  copies  of 
magazines  were  disposed  of  in  this  fash¬ 
ion  at  Philadelphia. 


MILTON  GARGES  RETIRES 


Veteran  A.P.  Man  Served  42  Years — 
Began  as  Operator 

Milton  Garges,  executive  assistant  of 
the  .\ssociat^  Press  recently  retired 
after  42  years’  active  service  with  that 
organization.  Mr.  Garges  joined  the  A.P. 
as  a  telegraph  operator  and  after  several 
years  was  advanced  to  chief  of  Central 
Division. 

When  Kent  Cooper,  now  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .\.P.  became  traffic  manager 
and  organized  the  traffic  department  Mr. 
Garges  was  appointed  as  his  assistant  and 
after  Mr.  Cooper  had  been  promoted  to 
general  manager  Mr.  Garges  became 
chief  of  the  traffic  department.  Later  he 
was  promoted  as  executive  assistant  to 
Mr.  Cooper. 


NEW  MANAGER  NAMED 

-Arthur  P.  Irving,  formerly  business 
manager,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
manager  of  the  Glens  Fo'lls  (N.Y.)  Post 
Star  and  Times.  Mr.  Irving  has  been 
associated  with  the  papers  since  1917 
when  he  started  as  advertising  manager. 
His  former  position  as  business  manager 
goes  to  Andrew  J.  Pease,  formerly  of 
the  Rochester  Herald,  Albany  Knieker- 
■bockcr  Pre.zs.  who  joined  the  Glens  Falls 
papers  in  1925. 


CHANGES  IN  VANCOUVER 


Mackie  Named  General  Manager  of 
Star — Other  New  Executive* 

The  absorption  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Star  by  the  Inter-provincial  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.,  recently  announced,  has 
been  followed  by  a  re-organization  that 
has  brought  into  the  Star’s  organization 
a  number  of  new  executives. 

A.  R.  Mackie  has  joined  the  Star  as 
general  manager.  The  advertising  man¬ 
ager  is  J.  C.  MacQuarrie,  who  was  with 
the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Bulletin  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  capacity.  His  assistant  is  C.  A. 
.Mien  Heeney,  for  several  years  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Va»icouver 
Prozdnee. 

Dale  S.  Reno  comes  to  the  Star  from 
the  Omaha  Bec-Ncws  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  promotion  supervisor. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made 
by  the  Star,  one  of  which  is  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new'  $100,000  Hoe  press. 

The  Inter-provincial  Newspapers. 
Ltd.,  is  headed  by  George  M.  Bell  and 
also  publishes  the  Calgary  Albertan,  the 
Le  Pas  Northern  Mail  and  the  IV estern 
Farmer,  a  semi-monthly. 


STANBROUGH  JOINS  DAILY 

Leslie  Stanbrough,  for  many  years 
associated  with  the  Edmund  Walker 
Chandler  auditing  firm  has  I)een  ap¬ 
pointed  comptroller  and  auditor  of  the 
Nassau  Daily  Reviczv,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Stanbrough  was  formerly  on 
the  audit  staff  of  the  Associated  News¬ 
papers  and  the  Amalgamated  Press,  the 
Northcliffe  publications  in  England. 


$75,000  SUIT  FILED 


Portland,  Ore.,  Girl  Suing  Telegram 
Over  Printed  Letters 

The  Portlatid  (Ore.)  Telegram  is  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  $75,000  libel  suit  filed 
against  it  by  Mildred  Knott,  high  school 
girl,  through  her  mother  Mrs.  .Mice 
Bornstad.  "The  suit  is  based  on  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  letters  written  by  Miss  Knott 
to  Walter  J.  Finke,  Jr.,  the  letters  being 
accompanied  by  a  first-page  editorial  en¬ 
titled  "Flaming  Youth.’’ 

The  letters  were  printed  in  the  Tele¬ 
gram  following  the  shooting  of  Herbert 
Beem,  another  high  school  boy,  by 
Finke  and  for  which  Finke  has  since 
been  sentenced  to  a  life  term  in  the 
penitentiary.  The  letters,  it  is  charged, 
were  obtained  surreptitiously  and  printed 
against  the  will  and  consent  of  the  girl 
and  her  parents. 


JUDGE  UPHOLDS  SOLICITOR 


Case  Against  Coast  Man,  Charged  With 
Unlicensed  Soliciting,  Dismissed 

An  ordinance  providing  that  a  license 
of  $40  per  quarter  be  paid  by  any  news¬ 
paper  w'hose  solicitors  called  on  pros¬ 
pects  in  South  Gate,  Cal.,  a  suburb  of  I^s 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach,  was  declared 
unconstitutional  last  week  by  Judge  Neff. 

George  Kaupp,  a  solicitor  for  the  Long 
Beach  Sun,  was  arrested  a  few  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  ruling  on  a  charge  of  having 
violated  the  ordinance.  Judge  Neff,  in 
dismissing  the  charge,  held  the  law  was 
discriminatory. 


J  rcKPfWlJC 


Greater  Muskegon 
there  are 

13,555  families  and 
The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
NET  PAID 

,  City  Circulation  16,329 
■■  Total  21,513 

^  Muskegon  is  a  Booth  Newt- 
paper  city  and  a  part  of  the 
Booth  Newspaper  Area. 

The  Muskegon  Chronicle  is 
^  one  of  eight  Booth  Newspapers, 
\  ^eack  of  which  offers  a  con- 
centra  ted  coverage  of  its  home 
city  and  surrounding  territory. 

The  complete  coverage  of 
The  Chronicle  is  duplicated 
by  every  Booth  Newspaper 
^  in  the  Bootji  Newspaper  Area 


Grand  Rapids  Press  FEnt  Daily  Joanal 
Sagnaw  Daily  News  Jackson  Ctizen  Patriot  Mnskegon  Ckronicle 
Kalaaazoo  Gazette  Bay  City  Daily  Tunes  Ana  Arbor  Daily  News  > 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS,  Ine. 

OMm/  2$9$  Mmhl  Midg.,  me  mtmtgmgur  tUimd. 


Mie  €liadatte  ^bseruct 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Leads  in  circulation  all  newspapers,  morning  and  evening,  in 
the  two  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Circulation  now 
in  excess  of  50,000  daily  and  more  than  51,000  Sundays. 

The  Observer  leads  all  newspapers  in  the  two  states  in  volume 
of  advertising  carried  each  year. 
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All  The  Facts 

You  Have  Will 
Prove  This 
Fact . . . 


It's  The  Press  that  has 
THE  45-Year  Habit  of 


Producimg  Results 
IN  THE  Pittsburgh 
Area 


r 


Market 


Eliminate  eveTything  except  facts  from 
the  Pittsburgh  situation  and  just  one 
fact  commands  attention  ...  its  The 
Press  that  has  the  45-year  habit  of 
producing  results.  When  all  the  facts 
support  one  outstanding  fact^  space 
buying  has  been  reduced  to  Its  ele¬ 
mental  form.  There’s  no  need  for 
guessing  when  facts  are  available  .  .  . 
as  Pittsburgh  facts  are.  Get  them. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


A  Scripps  —  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS'HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y,  C. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
...  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 

and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  DALLAS 


DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO  ATLANTA 
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SPARTON  RADIO  ASKING  PUBLISHERS  TO 
SIGN  NET  RATE  AFFIDAVITS 


Announces  New  50-50  Advertising  Plan  Whereby  Manufac¬ 
turer  Controls  Media  and  Copy  but  Dealer  Buys  the 
Space — Also  Seeking  Publicity 


A  50-50  plan  of  newspai>er  advertis¬ 
ing  is  being  announced  to  dealers 
in  Sparton  radios,  under  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  required  to  make  aihdavit  that 
he  is  charging  only  “the  true  net  local 
rate,”  despite  the  fact  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  pays  half  the  cost,  approves 
the  newspaper  chosen,  and  controls  the 
copy. 

Announcements  sent  to  all  Spartoii 
dealers,  besides  outlining  the  advertising 
plan,  contain  “publicity  for  your  news¬ 
papers.” 

“Ask  your  newspapers  to  co-operate 
with  you  by  publishing  news  stories 
from  time  to  time,"  says  the  circular. 
“Here  are  four  stories  of  real  news 
value.  Type  these  and  give  them  to 
your  papers.” 

The  first  “news”  story  states  that  the 
local  Sparton  radio  dealer,  whose  name 
is  to  be  filled  in,  “reports  that  in  calling 
on  radio  prospects  in  one  afternoon  he 
found  wives  in  four  different  homes 
listening  to  play-by-play  accounts  of 
baseball  games.”  How  the  writer  of 
this  item  discovered  it  was  true  of  every 
Sparton  Radio  dealer  is  not  stated. 

The  broadside,  headed  “A  Third 
Powerful  Series  of  50- .50  Advertise¬ 
ments,”  contained  a  letter  “To  all  Spar¬ 
ton  Dealers,”  over  the  name  of  V.  A. 
Searles,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sparks-Withington  Company. 

“Briefly  spewing,  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  is  this says  the  letter.  “You 
order  the  space  from  your  newspaper 
and  order  the  mats  from  your  dis¬ 
tributor.  You  deliver  the  mats  to  the 
newspaper  selected,  which  must  be  ap¬ 
prove  by  your  distributor  and  by  the 
Sparks-Withington  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  After  you  pay  the  bill,  send  the 
receipted  invoice  to  tis  attached  to  the 
actual  entire  page  of  the  newspaper  on 
which  your  ad  appeared.  All  invoices 
and  tear  sheets  must  reach  us  within 
60  days  after  publication.  On  receipt 
of  this  paid  invoice  and  the  tear  sheet 
from  the  newspaper,  we  will  reimburse 
you  with  a  merchandise  voucher  for  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost.  This  voucher  will 
be  accepted  as  cash  by  your  distributor.” 

The  dealers  are  required  to  pay  for 
mats,  at  rates  running  from  2  cents  to 
40  cents,  and  for  stereotypes  at  3  cents 
to  $2.29. 

Some  of  the  other  rules  listed  in  the 
circular  follow: 

“1.  Unlimited  50-50  cooperation  holds 

until  further  notice . 

“5.  Only  newspapers  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Sparks-Withington 
Company  advertising  department  and 
your  distributor  may  be  used  on  a  50-50 
basis. 

“6.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  unless 
publisher’s  sworn  affidavit  (on  forms 
we  furnish)  of  net  local  rate  actually 
paid  by  dealer  has  been  filed  with  the 


advertising  department  at  the  fac¬ 
tory.  ... 

“10.  Under  no  circumstance;  will 
Sparton  participate  in  the  payment  for 
ads  not  included  in  this  folder  unless 
the  Sparton  Radio  name  is  displayed 
in  the  same  proportionate  size  as  in  the 
ads  shown  in  this  broadside,  and  unless 
Sparton  advertising  policies  are  adhered 
to. 

“11.  Under  no  circumstances  must 
any  other  product  be  mentioned  or 
illustrated  in  50- .50  advertisements. 

“12.  Sparton  50-50  advertisements 
must  be  fun  as  separate  ads  and  cannot 
be  used  as  part  of  larger  general  ads. 

“13.  This  50-50  cooperative  plan  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  recogniz^  newspaper  dis¬ 
play  advertising  space,  and  cannot  be 
applied  to  magazines,  radio  log  books, 
programs,  or  any  other  form  of  special 
advertising. 

“14.  No  dealer  tie-up  ads  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  same  page  touching  the 
factory-paid  ad  unless  an  actual  pre¬ 
liminary  newspaper  proof  is  first  shown 
the  distributor  and  his  written  approval 
secured.  The  purpose  of  this  ruling  is 
to  secure  equal  publicity  for  all  dealers, 
preventing  any  one  dealer  dominating 
the  tie-up.” 

The  advertisements  offered  in  the 
broadside  vary  from  two  columns  by 
6]/2  inches  to  a  full  page.  In  each  the 
largest  type  is  devoted  to  the  signature 
“Sparton  Radio,”  and  a  space  is  left 
above  this  for  the  dealer’s  signature. 

The  blank  provided  for  the  publisher’s 
affidavit  reads  as  follows: 

“I,  being  an  official  of  the  company 

herewith  named . 

. which,  company  is 

publisher  and  responsible  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  following 

name  . 

address  . 

hereby  makes  sworn  statement  and  affi¬ 
davit  on  behalf  of  the  aforesaid  company 

that  the  rate  named  here . (per 

line)  (per  inch)  is  the  true  net  local 
rate  that  is  payable  by  the  Sparton 
Radio  dealer  named  below,  and  to  which 
he  is  entitled  by  his  contract  or  local 
rate  as  the  case  may  be. 

Dealer’s  name  . 

Address  . 

“I  further  state  that  no  further  dis¬ 
count  or  deduction,  modification,  or 
lower  rate  is  extended  to  said  dealer 
either  at  the  time  of  payment  or  at  any 
other  time  in  the ‘form  of  cash  or  addi¬ 
tional  space  or  credit  of  any  kind. 

“I  further  agree  that  should  The 
Sparks-\Withington  Company  of  Jack- 
son,  Michigan,  O.  K.  this  publication 
and  authorize  dealer  to  use  such  publi¬ 
cation  for  his  advertising  under  the 
Sparton  Radio  fifty-fifty  plan,  we,  the 
publishers  will  supply  dealer  with  a  true 
invoice  copy  showing  the  above  true  net 


^  the Corripa^y  We  - 

Another  Heal  Publisher. . . . 

^AWFORDSm™  (INDIANA)  JOURNAL: 

with  the  .ucces.  obtained  y  t  «  However,  careful  study  of  the 
,uch  a  plan  somewhat  out  of  dat  .  .ibiUties.  The  final 

PARTLOWE  plan  convinced  °  our  cir- 

result.  show  an  increase  of  ” 

culation  with  corresponding  cash  return  . 


WIFE’S  LETTER  IN  DAILY 
CAUSES  FUGITIVE’S  RETURN 
A  FTER  successfully  eluding  the 
police  and  escaping  to  an  ob¬ 
scure  mining  camp  in  Alaska, 
Walter  McNeill, assistant  manager  of 
the  Bank  of  America  in  Los  Angeles 
wanted  on  an  $11,000  theft  charge, 
returned  voluntarily  to  Los  Angeles 
to  fare  the  charge  after  reading  a 
small  story  in  the  Los  Angeles 
T  imes. 

It  was  by  chance  that  McNeill 
dropped  into  a  small  general  mer¬ 
chandising  store  where  a  group  of 
men  were  passing  around  an  old 
copy  of  The  Times  which  had  been 
received  by  mail.  Finally  it  was 
McNeill’s  turn  at  the  paper  and 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
letter  written  by  his  own  wife  and 
published  by  the  paper.  The  letter 
pleaded  with  him  to  return  and  he 
did. 


local  rate  as  actually  paid  by  the  dealer. 
In  the  event  that  any  rate  change  should 
be  made.  The  Sparks-Withington  Com¬ 
pany  shall  be  promptly  notifietl  by  letter 
or  wire. 

“I  further  agree  that  should  anv  other 
Sparton  dealer  use  advertising  in  this 
nublication  on  the  Sparton  fifty-fifty 
basis,  the  rates  shown  on  his  receipted 
invoice  or  invoice  copy  will  be  the  net 
local  rate  actually  paid  by  such  dealer 
at  his  special  contract  rate. 

“I  hereby  declare  myself  qualified  to 
represent  the  above  publication  in  this 
matter  and  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 

seal  this, . day  of 

.  1929. 

“Signature  . ” 


nRE  DAMAGES  PLANT 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
building  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
$15,000  and  Shirl  Y.  Clawson,  commer¬ 
cial  photographer,  was  killed  by  a  deadly 
gas  fire  similar  to  that  of  the  Cleveland 
clinic  disaster  last  week. 


INTERTYPE  PROMOTES  MANN  JR. 

Named  Vice-President  in  Charge  of 
Domestic  Sales 

President  Neal  Dow  Becker  of  Inter- 
type  Corporation  on  Oct.  31  announced 
the  anpointment  of  Alden  T.  Mann,  Jr., 
as  vice-president 
of  Intertype  C()r- 
poration  in 
charge  of  domes¬ 
tic  sales,  succeed¬ 
ing  D.  R.  Salis¬ 
bury,  whose  res¬ 
ignation,  previ¬ 
ously  rendered, 
became  effective 
that  date. 

Mr.  Mann  was 
born  in  Boston, 

Mass.,  in  1895, 
and  is  a  direct 
descendant  of 
Horace  Mann, 
the  eminent  educator.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  engineer¬ 
ing  work  in  Boston,  which  he  abandoned 
to  enlist  as  a  private  in  Battery  A  of 
the  101st  U.  S.  Field  Artillery.  As  a 
result  of  unusual  services  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Captain  in  the  Regular  Army, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  the  U. 
Army  of  Occupation  for  some  months. 
While  in  service  in  France  he  was 
decorated  by  both  the  French  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Governments  for  distinguished 
service. 

Since  1926  Mr.  Mann  has  been  with 
Intertype  Corporation  as  assistant  to  the 
president. 


BOOKLET  ON  SPELLING  BEE 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  has  issued  a  booklet  in  roto¬ 
gravure,  “The  Story  of  the  National 
Spelling  Bee,”  which  is  being  mailed  to 
newspapers  and  educational  institutions 
as  part  of  the  paper’s  program  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  spelling  bee  into  more  states. 
Donald  MeWain  is  director  of  the  na¬ 
tional  contest.  1 


GET  THIS 
CLOSE-UP 


OF 
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HANNIBAL, 

BECAUSE  the  Lee  Syndi¬ 
cate  newspapers  are 
home  newspapers,  read 
and  responded  to  by  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  prosperous  trading  areas, 
the  advertiser  who  uses  this 
group  finds  that  they  make  his 
advertising  dollars  show  bigger 
returns. 

Bringing  a  typical  Lee  city 
into  sharper  focus,  will  help 
you  see  why  these  cities  are 
worth  winning.  In  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  a  Lee  newspaper,  the 
Courier-Post  gives  thorough 
coverage  of  a  rich  market.  In 
this  city  of  approximately  5,000 
families,  Lee  carriers  daily  de¬ 
liver,  4,883  copies  of  the  Cour- 


MISSOURI 

ier-Post  to  interested  readers. 
The  total  circulation  of  the 
Courier-Post,  which  is  the  only 
daily  published  in  Hannibal,  is 
7,883. 

Hannibal  is  a  leading  rail¬ 
road  center  located  112  miles 
north  of  St.  Louis  in  a  rich 
farming  country.  In  Hanni¬ 
bal,  there  are  105  factories  with 
a  yearly  payroll  totaling  $12,- 
000,000.  Six  paved  state  and 
national  highways  lead  into 
this  city,  adding  to  its  import¬ 
ance  as  a  retail  center.  And 
Hannibal  is  just  one  of  eight 
similar  cities  that  you  can  reach 
through  Lee  newspapers  at  the 
one  advertising  cost  of  53  cents 
a  line. 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Coverage  —  Plus  Responsiveness 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Timet 

Davenport,  Iowa,  Oemo- 
emt 

Madlaon,  Wiaconain, 
State  Jearn^ 


La  Crosse,  Wiaconain, 
TrIbane 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  ConWar 
Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Globo-CaaeKe 


Muscatine,  Iowa, 
Journal 

Hannibal,  Missouri, 
Courier-Poet 
Kswanea,  Illinois,  Star- 
Courier 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc.,  10  East  40Ui  StrMt,  New  York 
Foreign  ASoertieing  Itepreeentatiooe 


By  what  tests  can  you  determine 
whether  a  newspaper  that 
claims  home  appeal  really  gets  home? 
How  avoid  an  excess  of  circulation 
among  casual  readers,  in  advertising 
products  which  sell  mainly  around 
the  family  conference  table? 

Test  No.  1  would  be  a  house-to- 
house  investigation.  Hardly  prac¬ 
tical,  where  circulation  runs  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands! 

Test  No.  2 — a  careful  examination 
of  the  newspaper  itself.  Surprising 
how  few  space-buyers  give  this  test 
the  importance  it  deserves. 

Test  No.  3 — the  actual  experience 
of  advertisers,  over  a  period  of  years. 

Test  No.  4— the  seven-day  loy¬ 
alty  of  readers. 


of  its  week-day  readers  on  Sunday. 
Another  loses  nearly  two-thirds.  The 
Globe  holds  its  week-day  audience  in 
Metropolitan  Boston  practically  intact 
on  Sunday.  The  seventh  day  proves 
the  home  appeal  claims  of  the  other 
six  days! 


Facts  about  Boston 
and  the  Globe 


Boston’s  shopping  area  ranks 
fourth  in  population,  third  in 
per  capita  income  tax  returns, 
of  the  major  American  mar¬ 
kets.  Average  family  wealth 
is  $9000.  Savings  deposits 
average  .$2000  per  family. 

Within  12  miles  of  Boston’s 
City  Hall  is  the  territory  called 
Metropolitan  Boston,  defined 
by  the  A.  B.  C.  as  the  “City” 
district.  It  is  comix>sed  of 
Corporate  Boston  and  39  bor¬ 
dering  and  nearby  suburbs. 

Here  in  Metropolitan  Bos¬ 
ton  the  Globe  is  definitely  the 
home  newspaper,  for  it  is  the 
only  Boston  newspaper  which 
holds  all  of  its  readers  in  this 
rich  district  seven  days  a  week. 

Boston’s  great  department 
stores  do  46%  of  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Boston  newspa¬ 
pers.  With  seven  dailies  and 
four  Sunday  papers  to  choose 
from,  they  spend  37%  of  their 
entire  Boston  newspaper  ap¬ 
propriation  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Globe  alone. 


The  globe  specializes  in  local  news 
and  home  features.  It  has  a  larger 
staff  and  prints  more  local  and  suburban 
news  than  any  other  Boston  paper.  Its 
Household  Department,  established  35 
years  ago  as  the  first  “woman’s  page”  in 
America,  has  become  a  recognized  insti¬ 
tution  in  Boston  homes.  School  news  is 
complete.  The  sport  pages  are  read 
throughout  New  England  and  widely 
quoted.  Business  news  is  edited  for  sub¬ 
stantial  business  men.  Religious  news 
covers  all  denominations.  And  there  is 
complete  freedom  from  bias  in  politics. 


Assuming  that  you  can  not  personally  ask 
thousands  of  Boston  home  owners  which 
newspaper  they  favor — Assuming  also 
that  you  have  analyzed  the  features  of 
Boston’s  several  papers — What  about  the 
experience  of  advertisers? 

Boston  merchants,  whose  business 
stands  or  falls  on  their  success  in  reaching 
the  home,  use  more  space  in  the  Globe, 
seven  days  a  week,  than  in  any  other  paper. 
The  department  stores  place  48%  more 
advertising  in  the  Globe,  for  the  week  as 
a  whole,  than  in  the  second  paper.  Such 
patronage  is  not  won  by  claims  alone! 

Then,  seven-day  reader  loyalty  ...  Of 
the  three  Boston  newspapers  that  carry 
most  of  the  advertising,  one  loses  a  third 


You  can  reach  a  proportion  of  Hoston 
homes  without  the  Globe,  of  course.  But 
with  the  Globe  you  can  reach  more  of 
the  worth-while  homes,  daily  and  Sim- 
day,  and  do  a  more  profitable  selling  job, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  advertising  expenditure. 

All  the  facts  are  contained  in  our 
booklet,  “Reaching  Buying  Power  in  the 
Boston  Market.”  See  coupon. 


BOSTON  GLOBE, 

P.  O.  Box  189,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  your  booklet 
“Reaching  Buying  Power  in  the  Boston 
Market.” 

Name . 


9^  Boston  Globe 
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LACK  OF  ‘‘MUTUALITY”  FREQUENTLY 
NULLIFIES  ADVERTISING  CONTRACTS 

Although  Seemingly  Sound  and  Signed  by  Both  Publisher 
and  Agency  They  Are  Unenforceable  When 
Tested  in  Court 


By  LESLIE 

WHILE  neither  publishers,  nor  editors, 
nor  advertising  executives,  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  lawyers,  they  may  fairly  be 
credited  with  having  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
law  of  contracts.  And,  it  goes  without 
saying,  the  great  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  professions  have  such 
knowledge,  and  know  full  well  that 
mutuality  is  an  absolute  essential  of 
every  contract. 

However,  this  is  a  point  that  is  some¬ 
times  overlooked  when  contracts  for 
advertising  are  being  entered  into.  The 
books  contain  a  number  of  cases,  involv¬ 
ing  substantial  amounts,  in  which  re¬ 
sponsible  publishers,  editors  and  adver¬ 
tising  executives,  have  signed  contracts 
that  were  clearly  unenforceable  because 
lacking  in  mutuality.  In  other  words, 
both  parties  were  not  bound. 

As  a  general  rule,  these  contracts  have 
been  drawn  with  a  naive  disregard  for 
the  incorporation  of  mutual  promises. 
One  party  authorizes  the  other  to  do 
something,  w'ithout  any  corresponding 
promise  to  perform.  Result,  a'jone-sided, 
or  unilateral  contract,  that  cannot  be  en¬ 
forced  by  the  party  on  the  “short”  end, 
while  it  remains  executory.  For  illus¬ 
tration,  let  us  take  a  decided  case. 

In  a  recent  case  of  this  kind,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  signed  three  contracts 
with  a  publisher  whereby  the  latter  was 
authorized  to  devote  space  to  certain 
advertisers.  These  contracts  were  uni¬ 
form  in  their  terms,  properly  executed 
by  both  parties  thereto,  and  may  well  be 
examined  in  some  detail  since  they  are 
representative  of  contracts  of  this  class. 
These  papers,  somewhat  abbreviated,  pro¬ 
vided  as  follows: 

“You  (publisher]  are  hereby  authorized 

to  insert  the  advertising  of  -  on 

the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

“Space  to  be  used  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  1,000  inches; 
position,  top  column,  next  reading,  on 
live  news  page;  rate  47.6  cents  per  inch, 
less  15  per  cent  commission,  2  per  cent 
cash  discount,  payable  monthly  as  used; 
it  being  agreed  that  the  above  rate  is  the 
minimum  at  which  a  contract  for  similar 
space  and  conditions  can  be  secured,  and 
that,  if  at  any  time  during  the  life  of 
this  contract  a  lower  rate  for  same  space 
and  conditions  is  put  into  effect,  then 
this  contract  is  to  be  completed  at  such 
lower  rate  from  that  time. 

“Further,  it  is  agreed  that  additional 
space  may  be  used  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  at  the  above  rate,  and  that  re¬ 
bate  is  to  be  made  when  total  space  used 
earns  additional  discounts  of  any  kind. 
It  is  agreed  that  all  advertising  under 
this  ordejT  (unless  otherwise  specified) 
shall  be  set  up  and  appear  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  body  type  of  the  paper,  with  headings 
in  such  type  as  is  regularly  u.sed  over 
news  matter,  all  copy  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  news  to  be  labeled  ‘Adv.’  or 
‘Advertisement’  at  conclusion.  Copy,  with 
instructions  for  each  issue  in  which 
advertising  is  to  appear,  to  be  furnished. 
No  advertisement  to  be  repeated  without 
specific  orders  to  that  effect. 

“Publisher  agrees  to  mail  a  copy  of 


Cleanses 


Prevents 

Segregation 


InTypeMctal 


Prevents  Loss 
of  Tin 


ELIMINA'TES  USE  OF  TONING  METAL 

THE  TYUUM  COMPANY 

141t  NORTH  MAIN  STREET  EOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


when  contracts  for  advertising  space  are 
being  entered  into.  Otherwise,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  elaborate  such  a  document 
may  be  in  respect  to  execution  details, 
unless  it  contains  a  vitality  Iwrn  of 
mutual  promises,  it  may*be  declared  but 
a  scrap  of  paper  if  the  courts  are  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  enforcement. 


PROTESTS  SCHOOL  PUBLICITY 


CHILDS 

each  issue  containing  this  advertisement 
to  the  agency  at  address  below,  promptly 
after  publication ;  also  statement  cover¬ 
ing  advertising  inserted  during  previous 
month  is  to  be  mailed  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  in  order  that  remittance  may  be 
forwarded  before  expiration  of  cash  dis¬ 
count  period.*  *  *” 

So  much  for  the  form  of  the  contract 
entered  into.  It  abounds  in  detailed 
directions  in  respect  to  type,  position, 
insertions,  etc.,  but  it  will  be  searched  in 
vain  for  any  absolute  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  ad'i’ertising  agency  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  In  other  words,  the  element  of 
mutuality  is  entirely  lacking,  and,  so 
long  as  the  advertising  agency  refrained 
from  acting  thereunder  by  furnishing 
copy,  it  was  not  bound  thereby  in  any 
manner. 

The  advertising  agency,  for  reasons 
that  do  not  appear  in  the  report,  followed 
this  course;  it  refrained  from  furnishing 
copy,  or  doing  anything  else  that  would 
rijjen  this  contract.  The  publisher  there¬ 
upon  filed  suit  in  an  attempt  to  enforce 
the  agreement,  and  asked  for  damages 
in  the  sum  of  SI, 328,  as  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  earned  had  the  space 
agreed  upon  been  used.  The  trial  court 
sustained  the  advertising  agency’s  objec¬ 
tion  of  no  cause  of  action.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  appealed,  and  the  higher  court  in 
declining  to  enforce  the  contract  reasoned 
as  follows: 

“Wlrile  each  of  the  ‘contracts’  upon 
w’hich  the  suit  was  based  was  signed  by 
both  parties,  they  are  not  such  contracts 
as  could  be  enforced  in  the  courts,  be¬ 
cause  lacking  in  mutuality.  To  have  a 
contract  upon  which  an  action  will  lie, 
both  parties  must  be  bound  thereby. 

“Under  the  terms  of  the  ‘contracts’ 
sued  upon,  there  was  no  absolute  promise 
on  the  part  of  the  advertising  agency  to 
do  anything.  The  contracts  provided 
that  a  certain  amount  of  space  must  be 
used  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  first  insertion,  but  no  time  is  set  for 
the  first  insertion,  nor  is  there  any 
promise  that  it  will  ever  be  made. 

“The  advertising  agency  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  make  such  an  insertion,  and 
therefore  the  contract  is  unilateral  and 
unenforceable.  However,  this  inchoate, 
this  unilateral,  contract  would  ripen  into 
a  mutual  and  enforceable  contract  when 
and  if  a  ‘first  insertion’  was  made,  and 
would  then  become  a  contract  for  1,000 
inches  of  space,  ‘to  be  u.sed  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  first  insertion.’ 

“The  contracts  were  not  mutual  and 
binding  when  signed,  nor  did  they  after¬ 
wards  become  so.  but  remained  unilat¬ 
eral,  and  the  general  demurrer  to  the 
petition  was  properly  sustained  *  *  *. 
Judgment  affirmed.”  (138  S.  E.  85.) 

The  foregoing  case  was  well  reasoned 
by  the  court,  and  the  holding  announced 
strikingly  illustrates  the  “mutuality”  pit- 
fall  in  contracts  of  this  character.  For, 
as  an  example  of  a ,  one-sided,  unen¬ 
forceable,  advertising  contract  the  one 
here  involved  is  hard  to  beat.  Truly,  in 
the  light  of  the  facts  and  holding  of  this 
decision,  “they  w'ho  run  may  read”  the 
importance  of  a  little  care  on  this  point 


Reduces  Dross 


RASTER  JOINS  DUPLEX 

Newspaper  Mechanical  Expert  Now 
With  Printing  Press  Firm 

John  Raster,  newspaper  mechanical 
expert  who  for  the  past  few  years  has 
been  mechanical  sui)erintendcnt  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.) 

T  i  ni  e  s,  has 
joined  the  Du¬ 
plex  Printing 
Press  Company, 
it  was  announced 
this  week. 

Raster  has 
been  foreman  of 
the  Cincinnati 
Tribune  and  the 
Detroit  Free 
Press.  At  one 
time  he  was 
called  upon  to 
organize  the  me¬ 
chanical  depart- 


Nebraska  Group  Wants  University 
Bureaus  Consolidated 

The  Loup  Valley  Editorial  Association 
in  session  at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Oct 
25,  expressed  willingness  to  support  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  its  interests, 
but  at  the  same  time  entered  a  protest 
against  the  methods  used  by  the  school 
in  seeking  publicity. 

At  present  the  university’s  publicity 
comes  to  the  editors  from  five  different 
sources,  it  was  pointed  out,  and  a  share 
of  it  goes  into  waste  baskets.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  voted  to  request  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Nebraska  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation  to  confer  with  university  officials 
in  an  effort  to  co-ordinate  the  publicity 
bureaus  and  turn  out  readable  copy. 
Complimentary  tickets  to  the  state  fair 
and  University  of  Nebraska  athletic 
events  were  discussed  and  the  sentiment 
that  the  publishers  would  improve  their 
standing  by  refusing  tickets  was  ex¬ 
pressed. 


John  Kastex 


ment  of  the  Buenos  Aires  La  Nacion, 
which  kept  him  away  from  this  coun¬ 
try  three  years. 


JOINS  A.N.P.A. 

The  IVinston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
and  Twin  City  Sentinel  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 


DAVIS  APPOINTED 

The  Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  Associ¬ 
ation,  through  its  president,  Raymond 
P.  Relley,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Barber  F.  Davis  of  Spokane  as 
permanent  executive  secretary  of  the 
association.  He  spent  two  years  in  the 
classified  department  of  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review,  was  in  charge  of 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Sjx)- 
kane  branch  of  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  for  three  years,  and  until 
his  appointment  to  P.  A.  C.  A.,  was 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Spokane  Press. 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE  OF  AKRON  AND  SURROUNDING  TERRITORY 


The 


BEACON 

JOURNAL 


in  the 

First  Nine  Months  of 
1929  Made  a 
GAIN  of 

10  0-|  AO  A  LINES  OF  ADVERTISING  OVER  THE 
SAME  PERIOD  LAST  YEAR!  AND 

LED  Its  Nearest  Competitor  (A  Seven-Day  Paper)  By 

1,960,148  LINES! 

HOW  THE  AKRON  LINAGE  SLATE  STANDS  JAN.  1-SEPT.  30 

Beacon  Journal  Beacon  Journal  Lead* 

Local  Display .  8,869,769  378,085 

IVational  Display .  1,986,092  866,791 

Automotive  Display .  952,803  59,069 

Financial  Display .  379,653  61,668 

TOTAL  DISPLAY .  12,188,317  1,365,613 

Classified .  2,449,412  419,622 

Legal .  299,516  174,631 

Church .  99,525  282 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING.  . .  .  15,036,770  1,960,148 

*  Compared  with  nearest  competitor’s  seven  days. 

FIRST  IN  NEWS,  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  SINCE  1839 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


Fir$t  in  Ohio 
1  Owned  Independently 


Fourth  in  the  Nation  in  1928  Six-Day  Linage 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Repr- 
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INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


steadily  grows  in  circulation 


MARCH  31,  1925 . 45,658 


MARCH  31,  1926 . 53,702 


MARCH  31,  1927 . 64,344 


MARCH  31,  1928 . 68,872 


MARCH  31,  1929 . 69,847 


SEPTEMBER  30, 1929...72,008 


This  impressive  record  of  growth  indicates  the  vitality  and  power 
of  Times  circulation,  enabling  advertisers  to  achieve  maximum 
sales  volume  in  this  important  Indiana  market. 


Indianapolis  Times 


A  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
...  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


SAN  FRANOSCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA 


A  s; 


pany,  New  York.  Paul  R.  Ladd,  secre-  bring  beauty  into  copy,  'Miss  MarioJ 
tary.  Retail  Merchants  Division,  Cham-  Brown,  advertising  manager  of  R. 
ber  of  Commerce,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Stearns  Company,  Boston,  declared  in 
discussed  “New  Uses  of  Retail  Adver-  talk  entitled  “Whatsoever  Things  are 
tising.”  Lovely”.  “More  Productive  Use  of 

A  banquet  was  served  Monday  night  Media”  was  discussed  by  Robert  B. 
at  which  Senator  Albert  E.  Lavery  of  Davis,  sales  manager,  Raybestos  Divi^ 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  acted  as  toastmaster,  sion  of  Raybestos-Manhattan,  Inc. 
(iates  Ferguson,  manager  of  the  Adver-  The  convention  was  brought  to  a  close 
tising  Division,  International  Telephone  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon  program,  when 
and  Telegraph  Corporation,  New  York,  John  H.  Clyne,  chairman  of  the  New 
spoke  on  “Speeding  up  the  Modern  England  district  and  manager  of  the 
Business  Tempo.  q  £  Longley  Company,  New  Haveiv 

Following  Miss  Wilson’s  talk  on  presided.  Joseph  H.  Appel,  of  the  John 
“Testimonial  Advertising”,  Ben  J.  Wanamaker  Stores,  New  York  and 
Sweetland,  president,  Sweetland  Adver-  Philadelphia,  and  Bernard  Lichtenberg, 
tising,  Inc.,  New  York,  discussed  president.  Association  of  National  .\d- 
“Direct  Mail  Advertising”.  In  an  in-  vertising,  Inc.,  were  the  final  speaken, 
terview  given  the  Bridgeport  Times-  Mr.  Appel  spoke  on  “The  Retail  Mer- 
Slar  at  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  Mr.  chant  in  America”  while  Mr.  Lichten- 
Sweetland  expressed  gratification  at  berg’s  topic  was  “Paradoxes  in  .^dver- 
what  he  termed  “the  growing  coopera-  tising”. 

tion  between  newspapers,  magazines  and  - 

direct  mail  advertising”.  OKLAHOMA  PLANT  SOLD 

Curtiss  S.  Johnson  of  the  Mantenach  Hiram  Impson  and  O.  S.  Stanton,  for 
Company,  Hartford,  spoke  on  “It’s  the  the  past  10  years  sole  stockholders  in 
Idea,  Not  the  Idiom,  That  Makes  for  the  Marshall  County  (Okla.)  News- 
Better  Copy”.  “Dramatizing  the  Ad-  paper  Corporation,  publishers  of  the 
vertising  and  Selling  Story”,  was  the  Madill  (Okla.)  Record,  and  the  Red 
subject  treated  by  H.  F.  Barnes,  of  the  Kh'cr  Dairy  Farmer  recently  sold  their 
Department  of  Publicitj^,  Edison  Lamp  plant  to  Herbert  J.  Pate  of  Hobart 
W’orks,  General  Electric  Company.  Pate  recently  sold  the  Hobart  Dofly 

_  Women  have  advanced  in  the  adver-  Democrat-Chief  to  the  Eugene  C, 
tising  field  because  of  their  ability  to  Pullen  interests. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CLUBS  HOLD  CONVENTION 


This  delegation  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  advertising  men  and  women  flew  to 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  this  week  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Advertising  Clubs 
of  New  England  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Oct.  28  and  29,  while  Amelia  Earhart, 
the  noted  aviatrix  and  a  speaker  of  the  meeting,  arrived  by  train.  Left  to 
right:  B.  J.  Jones,  Louis  Devorken,  C.  D.  Crooker,  Russell  Green,  Helen  M. 

Hurley,  Rowena  Gunsalus,  and  Raymond  O.  Mills. 


'T'ESTIMONI AL  advertising  as  in-  heeded  the  convention’s  advance  slogan, 
dulged  by  many  of  the  nation’s  lead-  “Fly  to  Bridgeport.” 
ing  concerns  today  is  threatening  to  Miss  Amelia  Earhart,  trans-.Atlantic 
become  a  lioomerang  destructive  to  its  flier  and  aviation  editor  of  Cosmopolitan 
creators,  Miss  Elsie  E.  Wilson,  sales  Magazine,  headed  the  list  of  speakers  for 
promotion  manager  of  the  People’s  Home  the  opening  luncheon.  Her  subject  was 
Journal  and  president  of  the  League  of  “The  Modern  Mode  of  Travel.”  Pre- 
.Advertising  Women,  New  York,  told  the  ceding  the  aviatrix’s  talk,  greetings  were 
tenth  annual  convention  of  New  England  extended  to  the  delegates  by  Sanford 
.Advertising  Clubs  at  the  Hotel  Strat-  Stoddard,  president  of  the  Bridgeport 
field.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Tuesday.  Chamber  of  Commerce;  L.  H.  Corbit, 

“The  fad  of  testimonial  advertising  is  president  of  the  Bridgeport  Advertising 
casting  a  shadow  of  doubt  over  all  ad-  club,  and  Governor  John  H.  Trumbull, 
vertising,”  Miss  Wilscm  declared.  “To-  who  flew  down  from  Hartford  to  attend 
day  the  best  brains  in  advertising  seem  the  opening  session.  Henry  J.  White, 
to  be  imbued  with  the  bigger  and  better  secretary-treasurer,  Willson  Flying  Cor- 
testimonial  fad.  The  indiscriminate  use  poration,  New  York,  followed  Miss  Ear- 
of  the  paid  testimonial  is  creating  a  hart  on  the  program,  taking  as  his  sub¬ 
sharp  competition  between  personalities  ject.  “Present  Day  Aviation.” 
rather  than  between  products.”  Following  out  the  aviation  theme 

Miss  Wilson  said  one  celebrity  had  planned  for  the  convention,  the  business 
been  paid  $12,500  merely  to  say  some-  talk  programs  were  divided  into  three 
thing  nice  about  a  certain  brand  of  cof-  groups;  “Tuning  Up  the  Motor,”  in 
fee.  Another  got  $18,000  for  endorsing  w’hich  fact-finding  was  discussed;  “The 
a  cold  cream  preparation.  Take-oflf,”  featuring  talks  on  better  copy, 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  of  the  executive  and  “In  Full  Flight,”  devoted  to  the 
board  of  the  New  York  Sun,  speaking  presentation  of  advertising  theory  and 
on  “Echoes  of  the  Berlin  Convention,”  facts  when  the  advertisements  are  finally 
traced  the  development  of  advertising  presented  to  the  public  in  media, 
from  the  days  when  it  was  classed  by  Major  P.  F.  O’Keefe,  vice-president  of 
respectable  people  as  “not  much  better  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America 
than  horse  thievery”  to  the  turnout  of  and  president  of  the  P.  F.  O’Keefe  Ad- 
3,000  delegates  last  August  in  Berlin,  vertising  Agency,  Boston,  presided  at  the 
representing  the  most  prosperous  adver-  Monday  afternoon  session,  introducing 
tising  groups  throughout  the  world.  Mayor  F.  William  Behrens  of  Bridge- 

Chester  F.  Edwards,  advertising  man-  port,  who  welcomed  the  delegates, 
ager  of  the  J.  C.  Mac  Innes  Company,  Bemarr  Macfadden.  publisher  of  the 
Worcester,  Mass.,  was  elected  chairman  New  York  Evening  Graphic,  spoke  on 
of  the  First  District,  Advertising  Federa-  the  development  of  aviation.  “Facts, 
tion  of  America,  under  which  the  New  the  Basis  of  Sound  Advertising,  and 
England  clubs  are  classified.  Rudolph  How  to  Get  Them.”  was  the  theme 
M.  Hennick,  advertising  manager  of  the  discus.sed  by  Dr.  Vv.  J.  Reilly,  research 
IVaterbury  Republican  and  American,  director,  the  Erickson  Comnany,  New 
was  chosen  secretary  and  Herbert  F.  York.  L.  D.  Gibbs,  president  of  the 
Stevens  of  Boston,  representing  the  Boston  Advertising  Club,  assistant 
Lithographic  .Association  of  that  city,  head  of  public  relations  bureau  of  the 
vice-chairman.  Mison  Electric  Illuminating  Company 

The  convention  opened  Monday  noon,  of  Boston  and  president  of  the  Public 
a  large  number  of  delegates  arriving  by  Utilities  Advertising  Association,  spoke 
plane  at  Bridgeport  Airport,  where  they  on  “Results  in  Public  Utility  Adver- 
were  greeted  by  a  reception  committee  tising.” 

comprised  of  members  of  the  Bridgeport  “The  Publishers’  Responsibility  in 

.Advertising  club.  Twenty  planes  were  Market  Analysis”,  was  treated  by  L.  J. 
required  to  transport  all  the  delegates  McCarthy,  associate  director.  Marketing 
from  various  New  England  cities  who  Division,  International  Magazine  Com- 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Si 
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The  amount  of  money  available  for  your  product  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  any  market.  Ability  to  buy  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  desire  of  possession. 

In  the  Worcester  city  and  suburban  market  61.97%  of  all 
families  have  savings  accounts  in  banks  (exclusive  of  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Vacation  Club  accounts).  Total  savings  in  Worces¬ 
ter  and  18  mile  radius  January  1,  1929,  amounted  to 
$246,810,713.00.  There  is  idle  money  waiting  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  good  products. 

This  is  not  hoarded  money — 50.39%  of  all  the  families  in 
Worcester  and  the  18  mile  radius  own  their  homes;  45.68% 
have  pianos;  43.49%  own  phonographs;  46.90%  own  radios 
— all  indications  to  an  appreciation  of  the  better  things  of 


Worcester  is  especially  attractive  for  the  development  of  sales, 
due  to  the  dependence  placed  by  this  market’s  population 
upon  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  The  Evening  Gazette. 
85.33%  of  all  those  who  receive  a  Worcester  newspaper  regu¬ 
larly  receive  The  Telegram-Gazette.  Of  more  importance 
than  this  broad  coverage  is  the  reader  interest.  82.27%  of 
the  families  who  receive  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  depend 
more  upon  them  for  their  advertising  information  than  on 
all  other  newspapers. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


— more  newt,  more  tubteribert,  more  advertising,  than  any  other 
newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block,  Inc.,  National  Representative 
New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


Eastern  Repretentatire:  Williams.  T.awrenre  S  Cresmer  Co..  .'IfiO 
N.  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago.  28.%  Madison  .\vp..  New  York.  Pa<Hftc 
CoOKt  Representative:  K.  J.  Bidwell  Co..  742  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco.  White  Henry  Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
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The  photographs  offered  in  our  Rotogravure  Photo  Service  Cata¬ 
logs  are  taken  especially  for  rotogravure  reproduction.  Whenever 
any  photografdi  from  any  source  is  used  it  should  measure  up  to 
a  high  standard.  To  maintain  rotogravure  at  its  present  level  of 
success  —  to  raise  its  success  even  higher  —  all  factors  must  be 
watched  carefully.  Photographs  must  be  suitable,  printing  results 
must  be  beyond  criticism,  the  paper  used  must  be  perfect  for  its 
purpose.  Success  needs  watchfulness. 


lUTCHINSON 


N«w  York 
122  E.  Uod  Stroet 


Eatabliahed  1872 

Neenah,  Wisconsim 

Chicago 

208  S.  Salic  Street 


Loe  Angele. 

510  W.  Sisth  Street 
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rayure  Sections 


EVERY  WEEK  IN  SIXTY  CITIES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
BY  THESE  NINETY-FIVE  NEWSPAPERS 
Press  Kansas  City  Sur  Peoria  Journal  Transact 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  PressTelegram  Peoria  Star 
Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times  Philadelphia  L’Opinione 

Louisville  Courier  Journal  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Louisville  Sunday  Herald  Post  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  Philadelphia  Record 

Mexico  City,  El  Excelsior  Pittsburgh  Press 

ss  Mexico  City,  El  Universal  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 

>  Miami  Daily  News  Providence  Sunday  Journal 

Milwaukee  journal  Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch 

'  Minneapolis  Journal  Rochester  Democrat  Chronicle 

Forward  Minneapolis  Tribune  Scranton,  Pa.,  Scrantonian 

Line  MontrejJ  La  Patrie  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Montreal  U  Presse  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

Montreal  Standard  St.  Paul  Daily  News 

NashvUle  Banner  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 

Nashville  Tennessean’  San  Franci^o  Chronicle 

Newark  Sunday  Call 

am  News  ^th  B^d  New  T.nw 

cegister  v ^ ,  -r  n-  Spnngneld,  111.,  State  Register 

New  York  Bollettino  DeUa  Sera  Spnngfield,  Mass.,  Umon. 

.  ,  New  York  Corriere  D’ America  ^  KepubUcan 

ntmel  . ,  ,,  ,  r-  a-  i  •  Syracuse  Herald 

New  York  Evening  (jraphic  c  n  ^  c..  j  j 

M  V  L  I  •  u  ^  1  c  A  Syracuse  Post  Standard 
,  La  New  York  Jevnsh  Daily  Forward 

New  York  II  Progresso 

ing-News  Italo  Americano  Toronto  Star  Weekly 

New  York  Evening  Post  Washington  Post 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Washington  Sunday  Star 

h  New  York  Times  Waterbury  Sunday  Republican 

>tar  New  York  Sunday  News  Wichita  Sunday  Eagle 

New  York  World  Wilmington,  Del.,  Star 

^ost  Omaha  World-Herald  Youngstown,  O.,  Vindicator 


Ss  ESTABLISHED  tSya 

w/.'o  NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES 

INCCnRllj  Vvis.  122  East  42nd  St.  ^so  Wtst  6th  Street 

CHICAGO,  208  S.  La  Salle  Street 

Our  book — "One  Picture  ts  worth  Ten  Thousand  W ords”— shows  more  ways  than  ever  in  which  rotogra 
vure  may  be  used.  IV rite  for  a  copy  to  Kimberly- Clark  Corporation,  Rotogravure 
Development  Department,  208  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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EARLY  GUATEMALA  PAPER  LAUNCHED 
200  YEARS  AGO  ON  NOV.  1 


Two  hundred  years  ago,  Nov.  1,  1729,  tionary  in  some  respects,  as  the  editors 
on  All  Saints  Day  in  the  Catholic  were  sarcastic,  using  ridicule  as  a  weapon 
Calendar,  the  Gaseta  de  Goatemala,  one  against  governmental  abuses, 
of  the  first  newspapers  of  Latin  America,  And  even  previous  to  this,  previous 

even  to  the  introduction  of  the  printing 
/  '  press,  a  sort  of  independent  pamphleteer¬ 

ing  was  born.  The  output  of  these 
embryonic  editors  were  called  “salads” 
and  indicate,  in  the  Spanish  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  a  preponderance  of 
spiciness.  They  usually  appeared  at  times 
of  social  disturbances  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  Captain-General 
and  a  new  set  of  dictatorial  measures. 

In  1728,  one  year  prior  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Gazeta  de  Goatemala,  there 
came  as  Captain-General  the  chief  of  the 
Royal  Spanish  Armada  don  .Antonio  de 
Fxhevers  y  Suviza,  and  as  a  result  of 
his  dictatorial  measures,  one  of  these 
social  upheavels  took  place  with  its  ac¬ 
companying  escort  of  “salads”  which 
since  years  had  greatly  increased  as  other 
printing  presses  had  been  established  in 
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INSTITUTE  DATES  SET 

Dates  for  the  eighteenth  annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute  to  be  held  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  have  been  set  for  Jan.  23-25, 
1930.  The  Institute  is  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Washington  School  of 
Journalism. 
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Front  page  of  the  Gazeta  de  Goate¬ 
mala,  now  extinct,  which  appeared 
200  years  ago  in  Guatemala.  It  was 
devoted  to  monarchical  and  religious 
matters. 

was  tiorn.  Although  the  spirit  of  this 
publication,  in  accordance  with  the  trend 
of  the  epoch,  was  purely  monarchical  and 
religious,  observers  of  Latin  American 
journalism  see  in  the  Gazeta  the  first 
manifestations  of  a  more  vigorous 
journalism  that  was  to  eventually  mark  a 
path  for  social  progress  and  pave  the 
way  for  the  journalism  of  the  period  of 
the  struggle  for  Independence. 

The  Gaseta  de  Goatemala  was  similar 
both  in  form  and  news  content  to  the 
Gaseta  de  Mexico,  Latin  America’s  first 
new'spaper,  which  had  been  established 
one  year  previous.  The  Kingdom  of 
Guatemala  was  then  under  Spanish  con¬ 
trol  and  consisted  of  the  five  republics 
that  now  make  up  Central  America.  The 
Gazeta  was  established  by  the  Captain- 
General  of  the  colony,  who  placed  it 
under  the  patronage  of  All  Saints. 

News  gathering  in  those  days  was  a 
state  affair.  Not  a  word  of  criticism  of 
the  government  could  be  printed  under 
dire  threats  of  punitive  action.  And 
the  news,  therefore,  was  stereotyped  and 
hackneyed. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
on  the  birth  of  the  Marcurio  Peruano  in 
Peru,  the  third  Latin  American  news¬ 
paper,  a  new  spirit  was  born.  The 
Mercurio  started  out  with  a  tendency 
toward  disseminating  cultural  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  its  influence  was  soon  felt  in 
Guatemala.  Seventy  years  after  the  first 
Gazeta  appeared,  the  news  content  of  the 
paper  was  of  what  was  then  considered 
a  revolutionary  nature,  which  would  have 
been  severely  punished  in  the  earlier  days. 

The  Gazetas  and  the  Mercurio  died 
with  the  end  of  the  struggle  for  Inde¬ 
pendence,  but  as  historical  objects  and 
as  symbols  of  the  struggle  for  journal¬ 
istic  freedom,  they  are  still  very  much 
’ilive. 

But  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
II  Gazeta  were  the  hojas  volanderas  (loose 
J  leaves)  types  of  journalism.  In  Mexico, 
(these  pages,  printed  separately,  were 


IDEAL 


Is  the  WordThat 
Describes  This  Situation 


IKE  a  wheel  surrounds  its  hub,  the  70-mile  trade  radius 
surrounds  Indianapolis.  This  area,  with  its  prosperous  and 
industrious  population  of  over  2,000,000,  is  literally  bound 
together  by  a  network  of  railways  and  paved  roads.  One 
newspaper  dominates  this  complete  market  and  only  one 
advertising  cost  is  necessary.  Here  is  economy! 


le  News  .  .  .  ALONE  .  .  .  Does  The  Job! 

CfUe 

Inmamapous  Mews 

.  7/be  htd^nopolia  Radius 


DON  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Director 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  East  42nd  St 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


Chicago 


ll hojas  volanderas  took  another  path,  and 
’.one  that  led  the  way  to  a  more  inde- 
Iwendent  journalism.  They  were  revolu- 
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DAILY  PRESSES  PLEA 
FOR  RADIO  RIGHTS 


A.  H.  Kirckhofer,  Managing  Editor  of 
Buffalo  New*,  Joins  Counsel  in 
Argument  Before  Federal 
Commission 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Oct.  31. — The  story  of 
a  newspaper’s  struggle  to  disrupt  an  al¬ 
leged  monopoly  in  the  field  of  radio¬ 
broadcasting  by  meeting  its  foes  on  the 
common  ground  of  radio  broadcasting 
was  told  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  here  today  by  A.  H.  Kirchhofer, 
managing  editor  of  the  Buffaio  Eveninti 
Nck’s. 

Kirchhofer  explained  that  since  the 
four  leading  stations  of  Buffalo  have 
come  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  Buffalo  Broadcasting  Corjwration 
service  to  the  public  has  deteriorated, 
and  the  former’s  arrangements  for  broad¬ 
casting  newspap<‘r  programs  have  been 
seriously  curbed. 

The  newspaper’s  counsel,  William  E. 
Leahy,  declared  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  is  not  seeking  to  swell  the  already- 
overcrowded  broadcasting  channels  in 
upper  New  York,  but  purposed  to  show 
that  WMAK  of  Buffalo,  one  of  the  so- 
called  trust  members,  is  not  giving  the 
public  the  service  it  demands,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  be  replaced  by  the  proposed 
newspaper  station. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  is  seeking 
a  construction  permit  to  build  a  new 
station  in  Buffalo  to  operate  on  1,0110 
watts  power  and  900  kilocycles  fre¬ 
quency.  The  same  power  and  frequency 
is  sought  by  WBNY  of  New  York  City, 
operated  by  the  Baruchrome  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  WEBR  of  Buffalo,  owned  by 
the  Howell  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc. 

l^eahy  denounced  the  so-called  Buffalo 
radio  trust  before  the  full  commission, 
declaring  it  is  the  intention  of  the  News 
to  “bust  the  trust’’  in  the  interest  of  the 
public. 

More  than  100  affidavits  from  farm  in¬ 
terests  of  New  York  endorsing  the  for¬ 
mer  farm  service  rendered  by  the  News 
through  WMAK  when  that  station  oikt- 
ated  independently,  but  which  has  bei-n 
di.scontinued  because  of  the  antagonism 
of  the  monopoly,  were  presented  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  commission’s  record. 

Two  other  Buffalo  newspapers,  the 
Courier-Express  and  the  Buffalo  Times, 
objected  to  granting  the  News  a  radio 
construction  jiermit  on  the  ground  that 
the  paper’s  broadcasting  activities  would 
give  it  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  news 
field. 


RADIO  ADS  SURVEYED 


Some  Listeners  “Constantly  Annoyed” 
They  Say  in  Questionnaires 

I-ess  advertising  over  the  air. 

This  is  the  plea  of  radio  fans  recorded 
on  questionnaires  answered  by  4,000  San 
Francisco  Bay  region  and  California 
residents.  The  survey  was  conducted 
by  the  radio  section  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Club  of  San  Francisco  under  di¬ 
rection  of  Samuel  E.  Dickson. 

Only  47  per  cent  of  the  answers 
stated  that  they  were  led  to  buy  through 
radio  advertising.  More  than  .S3  per 
cent  admitted  that  they  were  “con¬ 
stantly  annoyed’’  by  radio  advertising, 
and  another  7  per  cent  by  some  kinds 
of  this  form  of  advertising.  Cigarette 
advertising  was  criticized  in  hundreds  of 
replies. 


N.  Y.  AD  MEN  FROLIC 

Members  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  gathered  Oct.  31  for  a  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  party.  The  frolic  started  in  the 
evening  with  a  dinner  after  which  there 
was  dancing  and  entertainment. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 
L.  B.  Foster 
R.  B.  Hargrove 
John  M.  Gibson 
Graham  Rosenberger 
Denis  Morrison,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
Liberty. 


COURT  CLEARS  EDITOR 

An  indictment  returned  by  the  Suf¬ 
folk  County,  N.  Y.,  grand  jury  last  week, 
charging  Barran  Lewis  of  Riverhead, 
L.  L,  editor  of  a  chain  of  Suffolk  County 
Republican  weekly  newspapers,  with  at¬ 
tempted  extortion,  was  dismissed  in 
Riverhead  Oct.  24  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  James  A.  Dunne.  Justice  Dunne 
upheld  the  contention  of  former  County 
Judge  John  R.  Vunk,  counsel  for  Lewis, 
in  demurring  to  the  indictment,  that  it 
did  not  contain  sufficient  facts  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  crime  charged. 


REVISION  OF  CONTEMPT 
LAWS  DISCUSSED 


Western  New  York  Publishers  Will 
Scan  State  Laws  for  Possible 
Revision — Held  Convention 
in  Rochester 


The  need  for  revision  of  the  laws  of 
New  York  state  relating  to  contemiit  of 
court,  if  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  to 
be  safeguarded,  was  one  of  the  chief 
issues  under  discussion  before  the  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Publishers’  Association  in  Rochester, 
Saturday,  Oct.  26. 

Paul  Benton,  managing  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union,  chairman  of  the 
committee  apjiointcd  by  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  FYlitors  to 
investigate  the  status  of  the  New  York 
state  contempt  laws,  with  a  view  toward 
possible  revision  through  the  state  legis¬ 
lature,  led  the  discussion. 

“There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
contempt  laws  of  virtually  every  state  in 
the  union  are  badlv  in  need  of  simple 
revision,  which  will  make  for  a  more 
substantial  justice  than  it  is  possible  for 
an  editor  to  obtain  at  the  present.”  he 
declared. 

“VN'hile  I  cannot  claim  to  be  familiar 
with  all  contempt  laws,  the  unquestion¬ 
able  fact  remains  that  in  most  states  the 
judge  making  the  contempt  charge  him¬ 
self  hears  the  evidence,  the  legal  argu¬ 
ment,  and  passes  judgment.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  cannot  but  be  abhorrent  to  the 
fundamental  sense  of  .-Xmerican  justice. 

“It  is.  of  course,  true  tliat  appeal  to 
the  higher  courts  does  not  make  the 
judge  an  absolute  monarch  in  the  con¬ 
tempt  field,  but  the  expense  of  such 
aiipeals,  their  uncertainty,  and  the  delay 
involved  make  an  appeal  an  added 
burden. 

“The  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaix-r  Editors  is  now  planning  to 
investigate  the  entire  field  on  the  state 
contenuit  laws  and  will,  should  it  be 
deemed  necessary,  appeal  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  for  revision  along  the  lines  proposed 
for  the  federal  contempt  laws  in  a  bill 
recently  introduced  in  the  I'’.  S.  Senate 
by  Senator  Vandenberg.” 

Individuals  and  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions  who  seek  to  get  free  advertising  in 
newspaper  news  columns  were  sharply 
condemned  by  Elmer  E.  Conrath.  former 
publisher  of  the  Cuba  Patriot. 

He  advised  that  editors  and  publishers 
be  on  their  guard  against  press  agents 
who  seek  to  advertise  their  clients 
through  the  form  of  publicity  which 
they  eiuleavor  to  put  across  in  the  guise 
of  news,  and  to  escape  the  necessity  for 
Iiaid  advertising. 

Don  .\.  Johnson,  director  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  of  Printing  at  Ithaca, 
declared  that  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  are  realizing  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  brings  greater  returns  at  a  lower  cost 
than  does  any  other  form  of  advertising. 

“Newspaper  advertising  space  is  in 
demand  in  every  city  in  this  country,” 
he  explained,  “because  today  it  would  be 
about  as  easy  to  find  a  needle  in  the  hay¬ 
stack  as  it  would  be  to  find  a  home  with¬ 
out  a  newspaper,  and  every  member  of 
the  family  reads  it.” 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  pub¬ 
lishers  of  weekly  papers  in  14  counties 
of  Western  New  York.  President  Read 
Clarke  of  the  Perry  Record,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  announced  that  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  would  be  held  in 
Rochester  the  third  Saturday  in  January. 


JEWISH  EDITOR  RETURNS 


Abraham  Cahan,  editor  of  the  Jewish 
Daily  Forward,  New  York,  photo¬ 
graphed  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States  Ort.  2.3  on  the  Berengaria. 
While  abroad  Mr.  Cahan  contributed 
several  articles  to  New  York  news¬ 
papers  on  the  Palestine  riots. 

WEITZENKORN  RESIGNS 


New  York  Evening  Graphic  Editor 
Will  Go  Abroad 

Louis  Weitzenkorn,  editor  of  the  Nctv 
York  Et'eniiu/  Graphic,  announced  his 
resignation  from  that  paper  Thursday  of 
this  week.  He  declared  any  statement 
must  come  from  Bernarr  Macfadden, 
publisher  of  the  Graphic. 

Mr.  Macfadden  had  no  statement  to 
make  when  reached  by  F'ditor  &  Pub- 
i.iSHKR  Thursday  night  except  to  say 
that  Martin  II.  Weyrauch,  at  pre.sent 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Graiihic,  may  assume  the  editorship. 
This  was  not  a  decision,  though,  Mr. 
Macfadden  e.xplained. 

Mr.  Weitzenkorn  said  he  would  not 
join  another  newspafier  for  .some  time  to 
come,  but  expects  to  go  to  Paris  where 
he  will  devote  his  time  to  creative 
writing. 

“I’ve  lieen  promising  tJiis  to  myself 
for  the  pa.st  10  years.”  he  said,  “and  now 
that  I  have  the  money  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  I  shall  do  it.” 


ISSUES  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  first  edition  of  the  Camden  (N.T.I 
.'iunday  Courier-Post,  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Eveninq  Courier  and  ^forninq 
Post,  will  appear  Nov.  3,  according  to 
an  announcement  this  week  by  F.  J.  Kin- 
sella,  advertising  director. 


WILLIAMS  IS  DIRECTING 
MERGED  SYNDICATES 


Publisher  of  U.  S.  Daily  President 
of  Independent  Which  Takes 
Over  Handling  of  Current 
News  Features 


Effective  Nov.  1,  Jay  Jerome  Wil¬ 
liams,  publisher  of  the  United  States 
Daily,  became  president  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Syndicate,  Inc.,  which  was 
started  in  New  York  City  last  January 
by  Lester  Lear,  former  manager  who 
now  becomes  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 

Simultaneously  it  was  announced  that 
the  syndicate  had  taken  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  Current  News 
Features,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
that  the  address  of  the  Independent 
Syndicate  will  be  changed  to  the  Even¬ 
ing  Star  Building,  Washington,  the  place 
of  business  of  Current  News. 

Although  Mr.  Williams  will  be  active 
in  the  syndicate  work,  he  will  continue 
also  as  publisher  of  the  United  States 
Daily,  it  was  announced.  Douglas  Silver, 
director  of  the  Current  News  Features, 
will  continue  in  that  capacity,  and  no 
other  changes  of  personnel  are  con¬ 
templated. 

Mr.  Lear  specifically  pointed  out  to 
Editor  &  Pi  blish™  that  the  Independent 
Syndicate  had  not  bought  Current  News, 
but  had  taken  over  the  management. 

Mr.  Williams  issued  this  statement: 

“The  association  between  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Syndicate,  Inc.,  and  Current  News 
Features,  Inc.,  is  a  working  arrangement 
between  two  organizations  which  occupy 
widely  divergent  fields,  although  both  sell 
to  newspapers. 

“Current  News  Features  will  confine 
its  activities  to  the  type  of  material  which 
its  name  implies.  It  has,  for  example, 
just  completed  syndication  of  the  Mrs. 
Willebrandt  scries ;  likewise,  the  Byrd 
South  Pole  expedition.  The  Independent 
Syndicate  will  confine  itself  to  regular 
staple  newspaper  features. 

“The  Independent  Syndicate  will  man¬ 
age  and  operate  Current  News  Features, 
but  any  features  which  Current  News 
Features  produces  will  necessarily  be 
offered  first  to  Consolidated  Press 
papers.” 

Mr.  Lear  and  Mr.  Williams  were  as¬ 
sociated  in  syndicate  work  on  the  Bell 
Syndicate,  New  York,  which  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  left  about  five  years  ago  to  become 
publisher  of  the  United  States  Daily. 
Prior  to  his  Bell  connection,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  was  for  many  years  associated  with 
the  Consolidated  Press. 

HOLD  EDITORS’  RECEPTION 

The  Coffeyi'ille  (Kan.)  Journal  will  be 
the  host  Nov.  .3  to  a  group  of  Kansas 
publishers  and  others,  coincident  with  the 
opening  of  the  daily’s  new  home. 


RANDORF  PROMOTED 

William  Randorf,  of  the  Ne^u  York 
Eveninq  Graphic,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  managing  editor. 


Your  Composing  Room  Needs 

The  Famous  Peinco  Line 
of  Stationary  and  Elevating  Top 
MAKE  UP  TRUCK-TABLES— ra«  sizes) 
STEREOTYPE  CHASES  and 
PEMCO  METAL  DUMP  TRUCKS 

We  Challenge  Competition  in 
SERVICE  —  QUALITY  —  PRICE 
Send  Vs  Your  Specification  Inquiry 

PRINTERS  EQUIPMENT  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 
203-15  Cuthbert  St.,  Philadelphia 
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EXTRA 


.“J. 


First  in  the  Homes  of  One 
of  America's  Richest  and 
Most  Prosperous  Markets. 

Again  First  in  Lineage  in  all 
New  England,  even  over  seven 
Boston  Field. 


Reader  responsiveness  Reflected  m  Rec¬ 
ord  Gains  and  Continuous  Leadership. 


OTHER  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany,  N.  Y,,  Knickerbocker  Press;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Evening 
News;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Eagle;  Elmira,  N.  Y.,;  Star  Gazette- 
Advertiser;  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Sunday  Teiegram;  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jour¬ 
nal  News;  Newburgh.  N.  Y.,  Beacon  News;  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Re¬ 
publican  Journai;  Oiean,  N.  Y.,  Heraid;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Times- 
Cnion;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Democrat  and  Chronicle;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch;  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  Courier-News;  Maione,  N.  Y., 
Teiegram. 
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BOOK  PUBLISHERS  EXPERIMENTING  WITH 
NEWSPAPER  DISPLAY  COPY 

Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  Chosen  for  Cooperative  Effort — 
Book  Pages  Shunned  in  Attempt  to  Reach  Non-Buyers 
of  Literature — Spier  Agency  Has  Account 

An  experimental  newspaper  advertis-  sonal  advancement  that  a  reader  may 
ing  campaign  designed  to  discover,  get  ont  of  a  book,  then  the  books  will 
if  possible,  an  untouched  held  of  book  sell.” 

readers,  is  being  carried  on  in  Cleveland  As  illustrations  of  his  second  point, 
and  Pittsburgh  under  the  auspices  of  he  mentioned  the  advertisements  of  the 
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There’sjty  for  all  in  books—get  your  share  at  the  nearest  bookstore! 

One  of  the  newspaper  advertisements  appealing  to  those  who  are  not 
habitual  book  readers 


the  American  Booksellers  Association. 
By  cooperation  of  leading  local  book 
dealers  with  each  other  and  with  the 
large  publishing  houses,  1,000-line  adver¬ 
tisements  are  being  used  weekly  in  one 
newspaper  in  each  city  to  spread  the  idea 
of  turning  regularly  to  books  for  pleas¬ 
ure  or  advancement.  The  campaign 
covers  the  last  quarter  of  1929. 

The  possibility  of  making  regular 
advertisers  of  the  book  dealers  of  the 
nation,  and  enabling  them  to  do  suf¬ 
ficient  volume  of  business  to  continue 
advertising,  is  one  objective  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Retailers  of  books  have  been 
notoriously  poor  advertisers,  most  of  the 
advertising  having  been  done  by  the 
publishers. 

In  the  new  experiment,  the  newspaper 
book  sections  are  shunned.  Instead,  the 
copy  is  inserted  on  Fridays,  with  an  eye 
to  week-end  reading.  The  book  sections, 
according  to  those  in  charge  of  the 
campaign,  reach  the  same  somewhat 
limited  group  of  book  lovers  from  week 
to  week — people  who  are  already  in¬ 
terested  in  books.  In  the  present  cam¬ 
paign,  the  idea  is  to  reach  people  who 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  regular 
book  reviews. 

For  the  same  reason,  a  definite  attempt 
is  made  to  get  a  broad  appeal  into  the 
copy.  An  announcement  that  q'uotes  a 
well-known  critic  as  praising  a  book 
may  be  good  copy  in  a  book  section 
whose  readers  know  the  reputation  of 
the  critic,  it  is  pointed  out  but  has  little 
appeal  to  people  who  never  read  books 
and  who  do  not  know  the  critic. 

“What  we  must  do  is  to  advertise 
books  on  the  basis  of  what  the  readers 
will  get  out  of  them,”  said  Ellis  W. 
Meyers,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Bo^sellers  Association,  who  has  been 
active  in  prei»ring  and  conducting  the 
present  campaign.  “The  people  we  want 
to  reach  arc  not  interested  in  books  as 
books.  If  we  can  make  a  book  mean 
an  evening's  entertainment,  as  a  movie 
show  does,  or  if  we  can  point  out  per- 


Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  were  chosen 
for  the  test  because  book  sales  were 
held  to  be  slower  than  they  should  be 
there,  considering  the  per  capita  wealth 
and  general  level  of  literacy,  the  sale 
of  the  better  magazines  and  the  number 
of  first-class  bookstores  in  them.  In 
neither  had  there  been  any  appreciable 
amount  of  advertising  by  book  stores. 
Published  figures  compiled  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  show  that  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1929  not  a  line  of  advertising 
was  credited  to  local  book  stores  in  the 
Cleveland  newspapers,  ahd  only  728 
lines,  about  2^2  columns,  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspapers.  This  was  despite  the 
fact  that  the  spring  book  season  is  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  Christmas  season  in 
amount  of  business  done. 

In  both  cities  some  advertising  was 
listed  for  the  book  and  stationery  de¬ 
partments  of  local  department  stores, 
but  the  lion’s  share  of  this  probably  went 
to  stationery  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
respective  linages  credited  to  independ¬ 
ent  book  stores  and  independent 
stationers. 

The  book  departments  of  some  of 
these  department  stores  are  joining  with 
independent  book  retailers  in  the  present 
advertising  campaign. 

About  30  publishers  are  also  aiding  the 
experiment,  but  only  nine  list  books  in 
any  one  advertisement.  Each  publisher 
pays  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  each  in¬ 
sertion  in  which  he  advertises  a  book, 
and  the  remaining  tenth  is  paid  by  the 
co-operating  retailers. 

The  campaign  is  being  handled  by  the 
Franklin  Spier  advertising  agency.  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Spier  emphasized  the 
experimental  nature  of  the  effort. 


“Our  purtwse,”  he  said,  “is  to  settle, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  question  of 
whether  the  advertising  of  books  in  gen¬ 
eral  (as  o^nosed  to  the  advertising 
of  particular  titles  such  as  best  sellers) 
can  be  effective  among  people  who  are 
not  habitual  book  readers. 

“It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
greatest  single  handicap  in  the  way  of 
wider  book  distribution  is  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  retail  outlets  in  point  of 
numbers  and  location  in  prominent 
places.  If  books  were  on  display  and 
were  as  readily  available  on  every  hand 
as  are  cigarettes,  they  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  a  more  vital  factor  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  which  has  money  to  spend.  But  un¬ 
til  the  larger  market  is  a  fact,  retailers 
are  not  justified  in  assuming  higher  rents, 
nor  will  capital  be  attracted  for  the 
opening  of  more  stores. 

“Here  is  a  vicious  circle;  it  had  to  be 
attacked  at  some  point.” 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  HONORING  LAWSON 

One  of  the  finest  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build¬ 
ings  in  the  world  is  to  be  erected  in 
Chicago  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Dearborn  street  and  Chicago  avenue  as 
a  memorial  to  Victor  F.  La'-''''n,  late 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Lawson 
depart^nt  and  will  have  a  large  and 
attractive  library  set  apart  in  his  honor, 
with  a  bronze  bust  of  Mr.  Lawson  above 
a  huge  fireplace.  The  cost  of  the  site, 
structure  and  equipment  is  estimated  at 
$2,700,000.  The  building  will  be  23 
stories  high  and  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  Jan.  1,  1931. 


International  Correspondence  Schools, 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  and 
the  “Book  of  Etiquette.” 

In  accordance  with  this  idea  of  selling 
what  the  reader  can  get  out  of  books, 
each  advertisement  offers  a  group  of 
nine  books,  more  or  less  similar  in  type. 
One  week's  list  might  be  devoted  to  ad¬ 
venture  and  travel,  another  to  crime 
stories,  another  to  biography,  another  to 
children’s  books,  and  at  least  one  to 
books  selling  as  cheaply  as  75  cents. 
The  cooperating  retailers  are  listed  in 
each  advertisment,  and  the  slogan  is 
used,  “There’s  joy  for  all  in  books — 
get  your  share  at  the  nearest  bookstore.” 

“Meet  the  men  and  women  who  make 
the  headlines,”  is  the  beginning  of  one 
advertisement.  “Meet  the  laborer’s  son 
who  rules  an  empire  of  400,000,000 
people— the  revolutionary  thinkers  who 
are  recasting  our  old  ideas  of  marriage 
and  sex — the  soldiers  and  statesmen — 
the  world’s  foremost  expert  on  bridge — 
the  poet  whose  soul  stone  walls  could 
not  imprison — queens  and  generals  and 
men  who  conquered  the  world  in  wooden 
ships. 

“These  are  the  folk  who  made  the 
world  you  are  living  in!  You  can 

know  aDo’ut  them  as  well  as  you  know 
your  next  door  neighbor.  For  the 
books  about  them — or  that  they  have 
written — make  them  and  their  ideas  as 
real  as  the  headlines  in  your  morning 
paper. 

“Stop  in  at  your  bookseller’s  today 
.  .  .  .  and  get  a  front  seat  at  the 

making  of  history.” 

Another  of  the  series  asks:  “Where 
will  you  find  so  much  enjoyment — at  so 
low  a  cost?  Theatres?  Radio  pro¬ 
grams?  Movies?  Autos?  Leaving  out 
the  fact  that  they  cost  ever  so  much 
more,  which  of  these  will  leave  you  any¬ 
thing  of  real  value  or  will  entertain  you 
year  in  and  out,  for  as  long  as  you  may 
choose?  ...  If  they  cost  many 
times  their  low  price,  books  would  still 
be  your  cheapest  investment  in  pleasure.” 


Minding 

our  own  business  . . 

with  a  suggestion 
for  yours! 

^^PEAKERS  are  fond  of  giving  you  “a 
thought  to  take  away  with  you.”  Here’s 
a  thought  to  keep  in  the  office  with  you: 


Food  for  more  than  21,000,000 
meals  will  be  bought  next 
week,  and  every  week,  by  the  ,  ^ 
women  in  the  families  that  ^  ^ 
buy  and  read  the  Sunday  t> 
New  York  American. 


Whether  they  buy  your  product,  or  another’s, 
is  your  business  —  and  theirs.  But  to  help 
you  influence  their  choice  in  buying  is  our 
business.  You  have  the  product  —  we  have 
the  people.  Our  product  goes  into  more  than 
a  million  homes.  Perhaps  we  can  put  yours 
there. 

New  York  American 

better  newspaper 

PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc. 

National  AdvertUlnr  RrprrnrntatlTe 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 
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YOU  CANNOT  COVER  CLEVELAND  WITHOUT  THE  CLEVELAND  NEWS 


Readers  and  Retailers 
AGREE 

that  Cleveland  is  an 
Evening  Newspaper  City 

Circulation  reports  and  advertising  records  conclusively 
prove  that  Cleveland  is  another  evening  newspaper  city. 

City  readers  choose  evening  newspapers  in  the  ratio  of 
nearly  3  to  i,  and  local  merchants  accepting  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  reader  choice  place  the  bulk  of  their 
advertising  in  the  evening  field. 

In  September,  for  example,  Cleveland  merchants  adver¬ 
tised  in  daily  newspapers  as  follows: 


SHOE  STORES 

12  or  60%  used  EVENING  EXCLUSIVELY 

4  or  20%  used  all  daily  papers 

4  or  20%  used  morning  exclusively 

MEN’S  CLOTHING 

11  or  50%  used  EVENING  EXCLUSIVELY 

11  or  50%  used  all  papers 
NONE  used  morning  exclusively 

WOMEN’S  WEAR 

15  or  60%  used  EVENING  EXCLUSIVELY 

5  or  20%  used  all  papers 

5  or  20%  used  morning  exclusively 


DRUG  STORES 

6  or  75%  used  EVENING  EXCLUSIVELY 

1  or  12.5%  used  all  papers 
1  or  12.5%  used  morning  exclusively 

RADIO 

46  or  83.6%  used  EVENING  EXCLUSIVELY 

6  or  10.9%  used  all  papers 
3  or  5.5%  used  morning  exclusively 

FURNITURE  AND  HOUSEHOLD 

30  or  69.7%  used  EVENING  EXCLUSIVELY 

10  or  23.3%  used  all  papers 
3  or  6.9%  used  morning  exclusively 


All  Figures  from  MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


The  Cleveland  News 


George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  National  Representatives 
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SASSEEN  HONORED  BY 
HIS  ASSOCIATES 


Brooklyn  Standard-Union  Veteran 
GiTen  Surprise  Dinner  Cele¬ 
brating  His  50th  Year  in 
Newspaper  Work 


The  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Statuiard- 
Union  on  Oct.  26  tendered  a  surprise 
dinner  in  honor  of  David  E.  Sasseen, 


David  E.  Sasseen 


copy  desk  dean,  upon  his  completion  of 
50  years  of  newspaper  work.  Every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper  was  represented 
at  the  dinner  which  was  held  in  the  Lido 
Restaurant  in  Brooklyn  with  David  A. 
Carson,  city  hall  reporter,  presiding  as 
toastmaster. 

There  were  no  speeches  but  congratu¬ 
latory  messages  were  read  from  Paul 
Block,  publisher  of  the  Standard-Union ; 
Frank  Waterman,  fountain  pen  manu¬ 
facturer  and  a  boyhood  chum  of  Mr. 
Sasseen;  Joseph  ).  Early,  associate 
editor  of  the  paper,  and  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Club.  Mr.  Sasseen  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  Chicago. 

His  associates  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  Dunhill  humidor,  surmounted 
by  a  gold  plate  bearing  an  inscription 
commemorating  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Sasseen  was  born  Oct.  13,  18.56, 
in  Kankakee,  Ill.,  and  was  educated  in 
the  high  school  of  Kankakee,  at  North¬ 
western  University,  Union  College  of 
Law  of  Northwestern  and  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity. 

He  began  his  newspaper  work  Oct. 
19,  1879,  on  the  Daily  Xalioiwl  Hotel 
RefHirter  of  Chicago  under  James  \V. 
Scott,  later  owner  of  the  Chicago 

Herald,  and  F.  Willis  Rice,  who  still 
conducts  the  paper. 

His  first  regular  newspaiK-r  work  was 
under  Melville  E.  Stone  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  Xeu’s  and  later  he  worked  suc¬ 
cessively  on  the  Chicago  Herald  and  the 
Chicago  .dnicricati. 

Mr.  Sasseen  was  William  Randolph 

Hearst's  first  city  editor  when  the  Chi¬ 
cago  .\merican  was  started.  On  the 
Herald,  he  served  at  various  times  as 
city  editor,  Washington  corresixjiulent 

and  dramatic  critic,  and  for  several 
years,  until  coming  to  New  York  in 

1900,  he  was  Chicago  correspondent  for 
the  old  Xew  York  Sun  and  the  Evening 
Sun. 

His  first  New  York  connection  was 
with  the  A'ctr  i'ork  World.  Later  he 
went  to  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and 
for  the  past  13  years  he  has  been  with 
the  Standard- Union.  During  the  war, 
Mr.  Sasseen  became  associated  with  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  of 
which  the  President,  then  Ft)od  Admin¬ 
istrator  Hoover,  was  chairman.  He 
visited  Belgium  to  get  first-hand  infor¬ 
mation  of  conditions  and  on  his  return 
wrote  several  articles  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Saturday  Ex'cning  Po.U, 
Collier's  and  other  magazines  in  the 
United  States. 


TO  BUILD  NEW  PLANT 

Construction  work  will  start  in  the 
near  future  on  a  new  $60,000  home  for 
the  Alliance  (Neb.)  Times-Herald,  semi¬ 
weekly  published  by  Ben  J.  Sallows. 
The  building  will  be  two  full  stories  with 
a  full  basement,  140  feet  long  and  50  feet 
wide.  Contracts  have  been  let.  Con¬ 
siderable  new  equipment  is  to  Ite  in¬ 
stalled,  including  a  new  Goss  press. 


NEWSPAPERS  ACTIVE  IN 
RADIO  FIELD 

Chicago  Stations  Expanding  Their 
Facilities — Several  Licenses 
Up  for  Renewal 
Consideration 


{Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  31. — News¬ 
papers  are  becoming  more  and  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  field  of  radio,  their  activi¬ 
ties  ranging  from  ordinary  broadcasting 
to  experimental  work  on  short  wave 
channels  and  television. 

Numerous  decisions  were  handed  dowm 
during  the  past  w’eek  by  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  affecting  newspapers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Foremost  among  the  decisions  were 
tho.se  affecting  two  Chicago  newspapers, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Tribune. 

The  Commission  granted  a  construc¬ 
tion  permit  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
for  a  1000- watt  experimental  relay  broad¬ 
casting  station  to  use  the  6ftt0  kilocycle 
channel  on  a  shared-time  basis  with  the 
Aviation  Radio  Station,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  and  such  other  stations  as 
may  be  assigned  to  that  channel  in  the 
future. 

Permission  to  build  a  new  .50(X)-watt 
experimental  visual  broadcasting  station 
at  Chicago  using  the  frequencies  2750  to 
28.50  kilocycles,  also  was  extended  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Application  was  received  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Tribune,  which  operates  sta¬ 
tion  WGN-WLIB,  for  authority  to  in¬ 
stall  up-to-date  broadcasting  equipment. 
It  is  proposed  to  install  UK)  per  cent 
modulation  etiuipment  to  replace  that 
now  in  use  which  is  only  37  per  cent 
modulation.  The  .station  now  operates 
on  720  kilocycles  on  a  power  of  25,000 
watts.  A  Commission  decision  renew¬ 
ing  the  license  has  been  rendered. 

The  International  News  Service’s  ap¬ 
plication  for  renewal  of  its  radio  broad¬ 
casting  license  to  operate  a  short  wave 
station  in  New  York  City,  was  dismissed 
by  the  Commission  by  reason  of  default. 
When  hearing  in  the  case  was  called  on 
Oct.  22  no  afipearance  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  station.  Up<in  expiration 
of  the  present  license  on  Oct.  31,  the 
station  can  no  longer  broadcast. 

The  press  association  sought  permis¬ 
sion  to  operate  on  the  short  wave  fre¬ 
quencies  of  18730  and  74%  kiliKycles 
with  100  watts  power. 

Publishers  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  applied  for  renewal  of  the 
paper’s  broadcasting  license  for  its  sta¬ 
tion  KUP.  The  .station  operates  on  the 
short  wave  frequencies  of  5.585,  6530, 
8230,  11170,  and  16460  kilocycles,  on  a 
power  of  500  watts.  It  is  engaged  in 
general  press  service. 

The  Commission  granted  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  for  renewal 
of  the  license  for  its  station  WD.AF, 
for  a  period  of  30  days  from  October 
31,  pending  decision  on  pending  applica¬ 
tion  for  full  renewal  of  license. 

WD.AF  operates  on  1000  watts  upon 
a  frequency  of  610  kilocycles. 


RETURNS  FROM  RUSSIA 

Leo  M.  Glassman  of  the  Jewi.sh  Tele¬ 
graphic  Agency  staff  has  returned  to 
New  York  after  a  year  spent  in  Mos¬ 
cow  as  Russian  correspondent,  and  is 
engaged  in  writing  a  hook  on  conditions 
under  the  Soviet  regime.  Mr.  Glass- 
man  expects  to  return  to  Russia  this 
winter  to  gather  additional  material. 
Boris  Smolar.  the  Ne^o  York  World 
correspondent  in  Moscow,  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  also  as  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency  representative. 


ILLINOIS  EDITOR  WAS 
FRIEND  OF  LINCOLN 

Simeon  Francis,  Whose  Bust  Will 
Adorn  Hall  of  Fame,  Started 
Illinois  State  Journal  in 
November,  1831 


Simeon  Francis,  who  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Illi- 


Simeon  Francis 


nois,  was  a  pioneer  editor  whose  influ¬ 
ence  spanned  the  continent. 

His  earliest  experiences  were  in  the 
Eiast  where  he  established  newspapers  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  The  Buffalo  enterprise  was 
snuffed  out  during  the  anti-Masonic 
excitement.  With  his  brother,  Josiah,  he 
went  W’est  to  the  village  of  Springfield, 
111.,  and  there  established  on  the  ruins 
of  a  small  pioneer  publication  the  first 
permanent  newspaper  in  the  state,  the 
Illinois  State  Journal.  The  publication 
dates  fromiNov.  11,  1831. 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  then  living  at 
New  Salem,  a  young  man  with  an  as¬ 
piration  for  public  life.  The  Francis 
boys  and  Lincoln  became  strong  personal 
friends  and  the  Journal’s  first  pretentious 
political  article  was  Lincoln’s  announce¬ 
ment  as  a  candidate  for  the  legislature. 
Lincoln  was  defeated. 

In  1834  Francis  and  Lincoln  were  as¬ 
sociated  in  a  campaign  to  elect  General 
Henry,  hero  of  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
governor  of  Illinois.  Francis  conducted 
the  publicity  in  the  Journal,  Lincoln 
acting  as  secretary  of  the  campaign 
committee.  General  Henry  died  in  New 
Orleans  shortly  after  the  campaign 
opened,  but  news  of  his  death  did  not 
reach  Illinois  for  a  month.  Congress¬ 
man  Joseph  Duncan  then  became  the 
choice  for  governor. 

The  friendship  of  Francis  and  Lin¬ 
coln  continued  through  the  years  until 
the  assassination  of  the  Emancipator. 
During  the  Civil  war  Francis  became  a 
paymaster  in  the  United  States  army  and 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Ore. 
After  his  removal  from  Springfield,  he 
established  the  Portland  Oregonian,  an¬ 
other  journalistic  monument. 

Francis  organized  the  first  agricul¬ 
tural  society  in  Illinois  and  also  was 
prominent  in  agricultural  organizations 
in  the  northwest.  He  published  farm 
journals  in  both  Illinois  and  Oregon. 


“WET”  WAS  “ALL  WET” 

A  statement  was  made  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  table  of  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  requirements  in  last  week's  issue 
that  the  number  of  newspapers  using 
wet  matrices  was  on  the  increase.  This 
was  one  of  those  swirls  of  the  type  devils 
that  occasionally  beset  all  writing  people, 
making  the  fingers  contradict  the  fact. 
The  number  of  newspapers  using  wet 
mats  solely  is,  of  course,  steadily 
decreasing,  and  the  trend  is  distinctly 
toward  the  dry  matrix.  A  check  of  the 
figures  shows  that  680  papers  use  dry 
matrices,  against  101  using  wet  mats 
alone,  with  17  papers  using  both  forms. 
The  error  is  deeply  regretted. 


The  Joy  of  Better  Printing 
Begins  in  the  Stereo  Room 


WHEIN  you  begin  using  Wood  Dry 
Mats,  you  begin  to  rid  yourself 
and  your  organization  of  many  difficul¬ 
ties  which  are  keeping  you  from  that 
good  typography  expected  by  your 
readers. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

STILLWATER.  N.Y. 


Moistening 

Equipment 


Scorchers 


ALWAYS  UNIFORM 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blankets 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 
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Whatever  else  it  may  take  to 
completely  cover  Chicago, 
it  can’t  be  done  without  the 
Chicago  Evening  American, 
now  in  its  eighth  consecutive 
year  of  circulation  leader¬ 
ship  in  Chicago’s  evening 
field.  The  Chicago  Evening 
American  now  leads  the  next 
Chicago  evening  paper  in 
circulation  by  over  100,000, 
and  has  for  several  years. 


CHlCim.OO  EWEMMMO 

a  good  newspaper 


N ational  Representatives : 
RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


Better! 


pLEASE  observjai 
of  the  newspa]  1 1 
Autoplate  Machinie 
richer  in  tone  an« 
legible  than  beforeL 
installed.  I 


More  Rea 


t 
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R  ICTURES 


jrviat  the  illustrations 
pai  using  Automatic 
lin®  sharper,  cleaner, 
m«  letterpress  more 
orelse  machines  were 


;aIble  Type 
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“PARITY” 

SERIOUS  situation  appears  to  the  student  of 
newspaper  and  advertising  economics  from  the 
discussions  last  week  in  Chicago  of  efforts  by 
national  advertisers  to  break  down  the  rate-card 
structure  of  newspapers.  The  fundamentals  of  this 
much  mooted  subject  are  closely  tied  with  the  roots 
of  the  newspaper’s  present  revenue  and  any  element 
which  disturbs  them  greatly  may  have  consequences 
felt  throughout  American  industry. 

Newspapers  for  years  have  quoted  one  rate  for 
general  advertising  which  included  the  cost  of  the 
space,  plus  the  commission  to  the  advertising  agency 
and  a  discount  for  cash.  They  have  quoted  another 
rate,  usually  applicable  to  larger  volume  of  space  than 
is  customarily  used  by  general  advertisers  and  is 
therefore  lower  than  the  general  schedule.  As  a  rule, 
it  includes  neither  commissioh  nor  cash  discount. 
General  advertisers,  anxious  to  make  their  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  buy  as  much  space  as  possible, 
have  succeeded  in  many  cities  in  placing  their  copy 
not  through  their  agency  but  through  their  local  dis¬ 
tributor  and  gaining  the  benefit  of  the  lower  rate 
accorded  by  newspapers  to  local  merchants. 

There  is  profound  danger  that  the  entire  structure 
of  advertising  will  be  dislocated  if  this  subterfuge 
is  widely  adopted.  If  the  general  advertiser  can  buy 
space  as  cheaply  as  the  advertising  agency,  the 
service  of  the  latter  becomes  decreasingly  useful. 

The  agency  can  make  a  living  on  a  15  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  paid  by  the  publisher;  comparatively  few 
could  collect  from  the  advertiser  direct  an  equiva¬ 
lent  sum  as  a  fee  for  preparing  copy  and  performing 
their  other  present  services.  That  the  agency  has  a 
well-defined  and  important  place  in  the  present 
scheme  of  advertising  needs  no  exposition  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  If  there  were  no  advertising 
agencies  today,  the  situation  would  compel  their 
creation,  and  newspapers  are  on  the  backward  track 
in  sales  practices  which  jeopardize  the  agency’s 
existence. 

The  industry  has  plenty  of  codes  and  rules  cover¬ 
ing  the  local-general  situation.  Backbone  in  enforc¬ 
ing  the  existing  standards,  against  tempting  offers 
and  covetous  competition,  is  worth  more  than  a 
library  of  new  law.  The  first  step  in  removing  the 
occasion  of  evil  ought  to  be  an  effort  to  diminish 
the  great  differential  which  now  exists  on  many  cards 
between  local  and  general  rates.  This  sort  of 
“parity,”  may  mean  temporary  losses  of  local  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  publisher  who  is  doing  his  job  well  has 
far  less  need  of  the  local  merchant’s  copy  than  the 
local  merchant  has  need  of  the  newspaper’s  advertis¬ 
ing  service. 

Ncu'sf'apcr  people  tvho  have  observed  the 
aiities  of  trial  larcyers  to  influenee  juries,  oceur- 
•  ritig  every  day  iu  the  eourts,  rvill  he  amused  to 
learn  that  the  .American  Bar  Assoeiation  is 
eomplaining  that  “many  reporters  are  prone 
to  eolor  faets  of  a  eourt  trial,  to  lend  a  dra¬ 
matic  background  or  present  a  biased  report.” 

GOOD  REPORTING 

COMMERCIAL  airplane  cra.shed  in  Chicago 
one  night  last  week.  Neither  of  the  two  pilots 
was  injured  seriously,  but  the  ship  was  tcK) 
badly  damaged  to  resume  flight  without  repairs.  A 
corps  of  thirty  mechanics  was  rushed  to  the  crash 
scene  from  the  home  airport,  keeping  the  wrecked 
plane  from  the  sight  of  s|H*ctators  and  reporters.  .\t 
the  airport  a  press  agent  supplied  newspaper  mcii^^ 
with  a  handout  depicting  a  skillful  landing  of  a 
crippled  .ship,  with  the  implication  that  the  pilots  were 
heroes.  .\t  the  crash,  one  of  the  pilots  told  reporters 
that  a  plugged  fuel  line  had  forced  a  landing.  These 
facts  were  set  forth  in*lialf  a  column  by  the  Chicago 
Trtbtuie.  attributing  every  statement,  including  the 
press  agent’s,  to  its  source.  And,  in  addition,  the 
reporter  told  the  results  of  his  own  investigation, 
around,  under,  and  through  the  ranks  of  the  guards. 
The  fuel  line  was  not  plugged.  The  plane  came  to 
earth  in  a  field  near  a  populous  city  because  its  fuel 
tanks  were  empty.  There  is  no  heroism  in  that.  It 
is  plain  recklessness  and  incompetence.  The  aviation 
industry  and  the  public  that  flics  are  well  served  by 
a  newspaper  which  tells  the  simple  truth  about  air 
accidents.  Haywire  ships  and  harebrained  pilots  have 
no  place  on  commercial  airways. 


A  SCANDALOUS  CHARGE 

George  a.  H.^STINGS,  instructor  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  propaganda  factory,  scandalized 
members  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  fraternity  at 
a  luncheon  on  Monday  by  asserting  that  “a  leading 
New  York  newspaper,”  on  a  given  date,  had  been 
found  to  contain  in  its  news  columns  a  total  of  162 
items,  of  which  75  were  of  press  agent  “origin”  and 
87  were  of  “general  news”  not  obtained  from  pub¬ 
licity  sources.  Mr.  Hastings  made  this  the  point  of 
a  long  address  in  which  he  essayed  to  defend  propa¬ 
ganda  in  news.  His  chief  contention  was  that  the 
modern  newspaper  in  this  unhappy  day  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  cover  the  news  through  staff  men,  corres¬ 
pondents  and  services  and  therefore  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  press  agent.  He  would  have  his  auditors 
believe  “there  are  not  enough  reporters  to  go  around” 
and  that  press  agentry  comes  as  a  great  and  welcome 
blessing  to  editors. 

Here  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Hastings  said:  “Some 
hint  of  the  situation  in  this  respect  is  afforded  by  an 
analysis  made  of  the  news  in  a  given  issue  of  one 
of  the  leading  New  York  newspapers.  It  contained 
162  items  of  news.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
these,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  no  fewer  than 
75  of  them  (the  news  items)  were  either  publicity 
releases  or  at  least  of  distinctly  intere.sted  origin. 
That  left  87  items  of  general  news,  naturally  not 
obtained  from  publicity  sources.” 

Mr.  Hastings  has  the  common  failing  of  his  “pro¬ 
fession" — he  mumbles  the  language  and  turns  phrases 
to  suit  his  ends  rather  than  yield  to  the  reader  a 
clear  exposition  of  meaning,  but  it  is  plain  enough 
that  he  meant  to  say  that  the  old  ethical  rule  of  the 
press  has  broken  down  under  the  weight  of  modern 
conditions.  On  a  given  day  news  bootleggers  in  the 
hire  of  lusting  commercial,  political  and  social  arriv- 
ists,  triumphantly  .seized  almost  half  (46  per  cent)  of 
the  whole  news  space  of  a  certain  unnamed  “lead¬ 
ing”  metropolitan  sheet  and  filled  it  with  propaganda. 
Newspaper  men,  incompetent,  lazy  and  penny-pinching 
wretches  that  they  are,  rejoiced  when  the  bootleg 
material  came  in  from  the  press  agents  to  fill  up  the 
aching  columns.  Although  hundreds  of  trained  news¬ 
paper  men  arc  looking  for  jobs  in  this  age  of 
syrndication,  .standardization  and  mergers  the  blatant 
Columbia  instructor  said  there  were  “not  enough  re¬ 
porters  to  go  around.” 

Editor  &  Pi'iiusura  now  arises  to  ask  Mr.  Hast¬ 
ings  for  a  bill  of  particulars.  He  would  not  under¬ 
stand  it,  perhaps,  hut  statistics  and  analyses  are  not 
much  account  unless  they  are  subject  to  check  as  to 
accuracy.  So,  will  Mr.  Hastings,  who  is  regularly 
cmploycfi  as  a  commercial  press  agent  in  New  York, 
please  announce  the  name  of  the  “leading”  New  York 
newspaper  that  has  so  far  lost  its  self-respect  and 
other  elements  of  virility  as  to  palm  off  on  its  read¬ 
ers  on  a  given  date  46  per  cent  of  synthetic  news,  or 
material  of  “interested  origin”  as  Hastings  smugly 
expresses  it  ? 

What’s  the  name  of  the  paper,  sir,  and  also  where 
is  your  analysis  ?  Without  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Editor  &  Pi'bi.isiikr  feels  itself  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  metropolitan  newspaper  practises  to  as.sert  that 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  an  eager  effort  to  justify  his  “pro¬ 
fession”  and  retain  his  fancy  professor.ship,  drew  a 
long  bow  at  the  expense  of  New  York  City  editors. 
W’e  frankly  do  not  believe  he  can  show  any  regular 
edition  of  any  leading  New  York  newspaper  that 
contained  75  press  agent  stories  to  87  legitimate,  un¬ 
tainted  stories  supplied  by  local  staff,  paid  corre¬ 
spondents,  paid  contributors  or  press  services.  Such 
proportions  are  obviously  grotesque.  We  defy  Mr. 
Hastings  to  furnish  proof. 

Three  weeks  ago  Editor  &  Prm.isnF.R  called  upon 
Dr.  Nicholas  Butler,  president  of  Columbia,  to  turn 
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the  key  in  Mr.  Hastings’  class  room,  on  the  ground 
that  his  course  in  “public  relations”  was  a  propa¬ 
ganda  incubator,  tending  to  promote  and  dignify  a 
cunning  racket  which  has  become  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  ethical  journalism.  If  President  Butler  will  now 
read  Mr.  Hastings’  speech,  he  will  have  better  proof 
than  we  have  heretofore  been  able  to  offer  to  support 
our  recommendation.  Surely  Dr.  Butler  will  now 
move  to  correct  a  situation  which  not  only  portends 
evil  to  press  and  public,  but  impudently  and  igno¬ 
rantly  insults  journalism  in  its  every  department. 

The  -American  newspaper  is  not  passing  the  hat, 
nor  holding  a  tin  cup.  It  is  a  self-respecting  institu¬ 
tion,  lavishly  paying  its  way.  It  can  and  does  cover 
the  news,  all  the  news  that  is  worth  publication,  in 
the  city,  state,  nation  and  civilized  universe.  The 
problem  of  the  American  newspaper  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Hastings  ignorantly  assumes,  to  cover  the  news  field, 
but  rather  to  print  a  fractional  part  of  the  immense 
volume  of  material  that  pours  into  every  office  from 
city  staffs,  paid  correspondents,  syndicates  and  news 
services.  There  is  no  “leading”  newspaper  in  New 
York  which  does  not  cast  aside  as  unavailable  for 
print  twice  or  three  times  as  much  material,  all  duly 
bought  and  paid  for,  as  it  is  able  to  print,  day  by 
day.  The  little,  silly  notion  of  this  university  in¬ 
structor  and  commercial  press  agent,  that  the  modern 
job  is  too  big  for  the  New  York  press,  with  its  many 
millions  of  profits  and  its  high  pretentions  to  reader 
and  advertiser  alike,  is  too  contemptible  to  deserve 
detailed  reply  in  these  columns,  but  we  hope  the  inci¬ 
dent  will  serve  to  arouse  Dr.  Butler  and  induce  him 
to  abate  a  nuisance. 

What  are  the  facts  about  press  agent  “news”  in  New 
York  newspapers?  Some  of  this  stuff  can  be  found 
every  day  in  every  newspaper,  of  course,  but  never 
in  such  volume  as  Mr.  Hastings  alleges.  If  news¬ 
papers  are  competent  to  collect  their  own  news,  and 
in  volume  greatly  exceeding  their  requirements,  why 
should  they  ever  publish  propaganda?  The  answer 
is  simple.  In  the  instance  of  commercial  publicity, 
items  are  printed  by  some  to  curry  favor  with  adver¬ 
tisers,  real  or  prospective.  It  is  an  unpleasant  fact, 
but  we  do  not  blink  at  it.  In  the  instance  of  social 
news,  some  editors  are  foolish  enough  to  believe  they 
can  play  with  press  agents  and  not  get  their  fingers 
burned.  The  condition  which  Editor  &  Publishes 
complains  of  involves  the  “hand-out,”  usually  a  press 
agent  offering  which  may  contain  a  germ  of  news, 
yet  is  only  furnished  to  tne  press  to  advance  some 
private  cause.  By  strange  and  unexplainable  mental 
process  numerous  reporters  and  editors  believe  they 
might  be  “beaten”  by  their  opposition  if  they  failed 
to  supply  these  free  advertisements  in  news  columns, 
though  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  newspaper  gaining 
circulation  or  getting  a  letter  from  an  appreciative 
reader  or  serving  any  noble  enterprise  though 
column  after  column  is  given  over  to  such  self-seek¬ 
ing  offerings.  Then,  too,  press  agent  material  often 
gets  printed  because  of  the  deception  of  the  propa¬ 
gandist  who  is  skilled  in  organizing  “news  events” 
and  otherwise  simulating  news.  There  is  also  to  be 
mentioned  finally  various  forms  of  cheap  bribery,  like 
tickets  to  shows  and  little  social  favors.  No  experi¬ 
enced  and  ethical  newspaper  man  welcomes  press 
agentry.  It  is  the  most  hated  and  feared  element  in 
modern  newspaper  work.  Every  publishers’  organi¬ 
zation,  every  society  of  newspaper  executives,  local, 
regional  or  national,  is  on  record  with  resolutions 
condemning  it. 

Mr.  Hastings  told  the  fraternity  men  who  honored 
him  with  a  luncheon,  presumably'  to  soothe  his 
injured  feelings,  that  the  editor  always  has  a  waste- 
basket  at  hand  if  contributions  are  unwelcome.  The 
problem  is  not  that  ea.sy.  It  is  woven  into  the  very 
fabric  of  life.  Men  have  learned  that  press  agentry 
is  a  convenient  method  of  defeating  newspaper 
inquiry  and  others  know'  that  it  is  a  cheap  and  highly 
profitable  way  to  gain  fame  and  fortune.  W’e  hope 
and  believe  that  Dr.  Butler  is  one  wise  enough  to 
comprehend  that  a  newspaper  cannot  deserve  the 
respect  and  following  of  the  public  if  its  news  is 
controlled  by  those  whom  it  concerns. 

Don't  scorn  or  repress  youth!  Its  rvays  may 
violate  your  pet  zvays,  but  arc  likely  to  prevail 
in  the  end. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


WILLIAM  T.  EVJUE,  editor  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Caf>ital  Times, 
spoke  recently  at  the  first  banquet  of  the 
Astern  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Broth¬ 
erhoods  in  Fond  du  Lac. 

R.  A.  Crothers,  former  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  seriously  ill 
for  the  past  several  weeks,  is  reported 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  He  is  in  a 
San  Francisco  hospital. 

James  H.  Skewes,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  who  re¬ 
cently  underwent  a  serious  operation,  is 
reported  as  recovering. 

W.  Rupert  Davies,  editor  of  the 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Statuiard,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Kingston 
Arts  and  Music  Club. 

Sydney  A.  Lazarus,  associate  publisher 
of  the  Bayonne  (N.j.)  Times,  recently 
returned  from  a  month’s  visit  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  made  the  trip  via 
Transcontinental  Air  Transport. 

W.  C.  Simons,  president  of  the  Lnw- 
rencc  (Kan.)  Daily  Journal-World  last 
week  was  elected  president  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Historical  Society  and  also 
president  of  the  Kansas  Baptist  con¬ 
vention. 

John  K.  Kline,  vice-president  and 
editor  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette,  has  resumed  work  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness. 

E.  J.  Stackpole,  Sr.,  president  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  was  a 
speaker  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
local  Optimist  Club. 

Frank  D.  Thro.op,  publisher  of  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  and  Leader 
and  former  president  of  the  Davenport 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  spoke  recently 
at  a  convention  banquet  of  the  National 
Association  of  Commercial  Organization 
Secretaries  in  Milwaukee. 

R.  G.  Callvert,  managing  editor  of  the 
Pcyrtland  Oregonian,  and  B.  F.  Irvine, 
editor  of  the  Oregon  Journal,  accompan¬ 
ied  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
good  will  tour  into  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  recently  and  spoke  at  the 
various  luncheon  and  dinner  meetings  in 
the  many  cities  vi.sited. 

Frank  P.  MacLennan,  publisher  of 
the  Topeka  State  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Macl^nnan  recently  moved  into  their 
new  home,  an  imposing  structure  on  the 
outskirts  of  Topeka.  The  house  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  a  240-acre  tract 
which  has  been  completely  landscaped. 

Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seattle  Times,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Rainier  Club, 
pioneer  social  organization  of  Seattle. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

UARRY  A,  DeVORKEN,  formerly 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Kepublican-Ameri- 
can  is  now  an  executive  with  the  New 
England  Advertising  Company  at  New 
Haven. 

Eidward  J.  Davenport,  merchandising 
counsellor  of  the  Buffalo  Kvening  News, 
resigned  Nov.  1  to  join  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Neivs.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Harry 
Davenport,  who  has  been  his  assistant. 

J.  Harding  Chase,  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  has  left  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  to  join  the 
Canandaigua  (N.Y.)  Daily  Messenger. 

Ray  K.  Winans,  promotion  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  and 
Mrs.  Winans  were  hosts  this  week  to 
the  Hates  College  Club  of  Western 
Massachusetts. 

Harry  Chapman,  manager  of  the 
Mitchell,  Ont.,  office  of  the  Stratford 
(Ont.)  Beacon-Herald,  and  Mrs.  Chap¬ 
man  celebrated  their  49th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  last  week. 

James  P.  Casey,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard 
Examiner,  is  in  New  York  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip. 

Jack  Stephenson,  formerly  country- 
circulation  manager  of  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Times,  is  now  with  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Sun. 


W.  R.  Gobcl,  formerly  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  has  joined  the 
sales  force  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  company  at  Denver. 

William  Bean,  for  two  years  with  the 
Newton  (la.)  Daily  News  business  de¬ 
partment,  has  joined  advertising  staff  of 
the  Centcnnlle  (la.)  lowegian  &  Citizen, 

H.  H.  Brown,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Even¬ 
ing  Herald,  has  purchased  the  interest 
of  Edward  E.  Poag  in  the  Rock  Hill 
Record,  semi-weekly. 

William  G.  Leverty,  formerly  of  the 
news  staff,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dis patch,  and  later  with  the  advertising 
agency  of  Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  at 
Richmond,  has  resigned  to  become  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  Richmond,  month¬ 
ly  publication  of  the  Richmond  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

William  Harpole,  who  has  been  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Borger  (Texas) 
Herald  for  some  time,  has  been  named 
general  circulation  manager  for  all  the 
Munn-Warren  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Judd  Moktimer  Lewis 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

PAUL  BENTON,  managing  editor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times 
Union,  is  instructing  a  class  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Rochester  Business  Institute. 

W.  Earl  Hall,  managing  editor  of  the 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  was 
toastmaster  recently  for  the  dinner  at 
Spencer  for  600  township  booth  work¬ 
ers  for  the  Clay  County  fair. 

Elwood  Mills,  editor  of  the  Monte¬ 
video  (Minn.)  American,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  private  secretary  to  Paul  J. 
Kvale  of  Benson,  Minn.,  congressman 
elect  from  the  seventh  district  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Dick  Breese,  of  the  reportorial  staff, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  real  estate  page. 

Lysle  Tomerlin,  reporter  for  the 
.Memphis  I^ress-Scimitar,  has  resigned. 

Whit  Burnett,  feature  writer  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  European  edition  of 
the  Neu'  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  now 
back  in  Paris  after  a  trip  to  Russia. 

Martha  Foley  of  the  rewrite  staff  of 
the  Nezv  York  Herald,  European  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
formerly  with  the  Nezv  York  Daily 
News  and  the  Nezv  York  Daily  Mirror, 
has  returned  to  Paris  from  a  trip  to 
Russia. 

Myron  V.  Depew  has  returned  to  the 
city  desk  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun, 
and  W.  A.  Huggins,  who  has  been  city 
editor  for  a  short  time,  has  been  made 
promotion  editor.  Arthur  Moore,  form¬ 
erly  with  the  San  Francisco  News,  has 
joined  the  Sun  copy  desk. 

George  V.  Callahan,  veteran  marine 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
is  on  leave  of  ab.sence  and  has  gone  to 
Green  Springs,  O.,  for  his  health.  W. 


TUDD  MORTIMER  LEWIS,  column- 
J  ist  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  was  the  guest  of  honor  recently 
at  a  dinner  ten¬ 
dered  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  marking 
his  32nd  year  of 
newspaper  work. 
Best  known,  per¬ 
haps,  for  his  fea- 
t  u  r  e,  “Jubilee's 
Partner,”  which 
is  syndicated  by 
George  Matthew 
Adams  Service, 
Mr.  Lewis  is  par- 
t  i  c  u  1  a  r  1  y  well 
known  for  his 
newspaper  col¬ 
umn  which  is 
titled  “Tampering  with  Trifles.” 

Friends  of  Mr.  Lewis  sav  that  he  is 
the  oldest  columnist  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  been  honored  with  the  title  poet 
laureate  of  Texas,  and  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  literature  bestowed  by  Bay¬ 
ard  University.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  delegation  which  toured  the 
Orient  during  the  past  summer. 

But  the  enterprise  that  is  considered 
by  the  writer  as  his  most  noteworthy, 
was  his  “Personally  Conducted  Baby 
Tour”  during  which  more  than  200  or¬ 
phan  babies  were  placed  in  homes  from 
Florida  to  the  Philippines.  This  work 
grew  to  such  proportions  that  it  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

Mr.  I^ewis  was  born  in  Fulton.  O..  in 
1867.  When  he  was  14  he  became  a 
stereotyper  in  Cleveland  for  the  N. 
Kellogg  Newspaper  Company,  which 
later  became  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union.  This  concern  sent  him  to  Hous¬ 
ton  in  1893,  where  he  sold  his  first  verse, 
“Remember  the  Maine !”  to  the  Houston 
Po.st.  Later  he  was  employed  to  write 
a  column  for  the  paper. 

.At  the  dinner  given  in  Mr.  Lewis’ 
honor  were  M.  E.  Foster,  editor  of  the 
Post-Dispatch,  who  is  credited  with  dis¬ 
covering  the  writer’s  talents,  and  William 
P.  Hobby,  president  of  the  paper. 


G.  Lavelle  is  doing  Callahan’s  work. 

Nick  Flattery,  sports  editor  of  the 
Boston  American,  is  on  his  annual  trip 
to  Honolulu. 

Hattie  P.  Elston,  known  as  “Sally 
Joy  Brown”  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Evening  Tribune  and  later  with  the 
Toledo  (la.)  Chronicle,  has  joined  the 
Kos.suth  County  Advance  at  Algona. 

Paul  C.  Ott,  formerly  of  the  Gencr-a 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times,  has  joined  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  staff. 

William  F.  Butler,  city  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  week’s  vacation. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Women  and  Children 

There’s  no  place  like  home — hundreds  of 
successful  editors  know  this!  They  use 


DIET  &  HEALTH 

By  Lulu  Hunt  Peters,  M.  D. 

America's  Greatest 
Health  Feature 


THE  PARENT  PROBLEM 

By  Garry  C.  Myers,  Ph.  D. 

America's  Foremost 
Child  Psychologist 


Why  Not  Join  the  Big  Parade?  Write  or  Wire! 
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V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


Cleveland  and  New  York 


Farris  A.  Flint 
Business  Manager 


A  Little  Feature 
With  a  Big  Appeal 

<ipOLK-TALES”  is  a 

i  new  strip  especially 
prepared  for  making  into 
little  books  for  children. 

It  has  been  tried  in  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  and 
has  PROVED  its  pulling 
power.  The  strips  contain 
text  and  delightful  illus¬ 
trations  by  Edward  Mc- 
Candlish,  in  which  the 
standard  folk-stories  are 
told.  The  children  cut  out 
the  strips  each  day  and  at 
the  end  of  each  story  the 
strip  contains  an  illustrated 
cover  with  directions  for 
folding  and  pasting  the 
assembled  strips  to  make 
a  book.  The  series  creates 
a  "Thumbnail  Library." 
The  Detroit  experience 
shows  that  this  is 

A  Strip  Children  Love 

Good  as  a  Cut-Out; 
Good  as  a  Straight 
Feature 


The  first  release  will  be 
“Little  Snow-White” 
Nov.  19 


For  Terms  and  Samples 
Wire  to 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.,  General  Manager 

I  50  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
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Tbe  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
rtber  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  73c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60r  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
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Subscription  rates;  By  mail.  United 
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Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  tbe  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 
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culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 

Net 

Total  Dis- 

Ended 

Paid 

tribution 

Dec.  31,  1928 

8.967 

10.019 

Dec.  31,  1927 

8.220 

9.546 

Dec.  31,  1926 

7.014 

7.955 

Dec.  31,  1925 

6.363 

7.708 

Dec.  31.  1924 

5,711 

6.488 

PERSONAL 


(Continued  from  page  37) 


A1  Brown,  veteran  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union, 
has  been  succeeded  on  that  beat  by  Hal 
Johnson,  formerly  police  reporter. 

Arthur  D.  Goodman,  feature  editor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 
has  left  on  a  two-week  vacation. 

John  Wilson,  formerly  with  the 
Harrisburg  (Va.)  Telegraph  and  the 
Pottsville  Evening  Paper,  has  been 
named  county  editor  with  the  Altoona 
T  ribune. 

Fred  H.  Mason,  Maine  representative 
of  theSojton  Glolte,  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  the  West  Coast. 

John  W.  Stahr,  sports  editor  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Stahr  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  bom 
Oct.  19. 

Harry  G.  Baker,  formerly  of  Lima, 
O.,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 

Mi.ss  Virginia  McNamara  has  been 
appointed  Gardiner  correspondent  for 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express,  Sunday  Telegram 
and  Augusta  Kennebec  Journal.  Harold 
Small  has  also  been  added  to  the 
Gardiner  staff. 

Afton  Wynn,  feature  writer  for 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has  resigned 
to  enter  welfare  work. 

James  Towne,  formerly  assistant 
news  editor  on  the  day  staff  of  the 
Boston  American  is  now  night  editor  of 
that  paper. 

Francis  P.  O’Neill,  Boston  American 
staff,  has  been  nominated  for  councillor- 
at-large  for  Lynn,  his  home  town. 

Thomas  McManus,  former  district 
man  on  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
News.  has  been  made  telegraph  editor 
of  the  paper.  J.  Randolph  Quick, 
former  telegraph  editor,  has  gone  to 
New  York. 

J.  Nelson  Griswold,  state  editor  of 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  week’s  vacation  in  Washington. 
D.  C.,  and  the  south. 

Richard  Murray,  former  make-up 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Times, 
has  been  transferred  to  its  east  side 
office  in  that  city.  William  Smith, 
formerly  of  the  copy  desk,  is  his  suc¬ 
cessor  on  make-up. 

Curtis  Cannon,  former  desk  man  of 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar. 

Carl  Marsh,  reporter  for  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  is  conducting  a  survey 
of  Memphis  schools,  paying  special  at¬ 
tention  to  crowded  conditions. 

John  R.  Case,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  last  week 
announced  his  candidacy  as  Democratic 
alderman  from  the  Thirteenth  Ward  of 
Hartford. 

Max  R.  Fullerton,  city  editor  of  the 
Clarksburg  (W.Va.)  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press.  He  was 
tendered  a  farewell  dinner  at  the  Waldo 
Hotel  by  the  Oarksburg  Press  Club. 

David  W.  Thomas,  formerly  with 
newspapers  at  Baton  Rouge,  Ruston  and 
Minden,  La.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Arkansas. 

John  Redigan,  formerly  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Telegram,  is  now  covering 
the  Norwalk,  Stamford  and  Danbury 
territory  for  the  Bridgeport  Sunday 
Herald. 

Edward  Gauthier,  police  reporter  on 
the  Danbury  (Conn.)  Times,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  resume 
his  studies  at  Brown  University.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Leon  (Campbell,  recently 
of  the  Bridgeport  Post. 

Saul  Carson,  of  the  rewrite  staff, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  managing  editor  of  a 
group  of  three  new  magazines  published 
as  the  “Character  Group’’  by  the  Qual¬ 
ity  Publications,  Inc.  The  magazines,  in 
brok  form  at,  made  their  appearance  with 


the  November  issue.  They  are  “The 
Thinker,’’  “Popular  Biography,”  and 
“The  American  Short  Story.” 

Myron  V.  Depew,  city  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Depew 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  born  re¬ 
cently. 

Miss  Barbara  Peavey,  formerly  of  the 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  has  joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post. 

Mrs.  Kate  Woodward  Noble,  music 
editor  of  the  Water  bury  (Conn.)  Amer¬ 
ican  for  34  years  and  one  of  the  oldest 
newspaper  women  in  the  country,  was 
honored  Oct.  21  when  Mattatuck  Musi¬ 
cal  Art  Society  of  Waterbury  conferred 
its  first  honorary  membership  upon  her. 

Miss  Betty  Fell,  formerly  employed 
by  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Courier,  has 
joined  the  social  department  of  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times. 

Arthur  Goode,  former  night  editor  of 
the  Boston  American,  who  has  been  off 
duty  for  two  months  because  of  illness, 
and  has  gone  to  the  Maine  woods  to  re¬ 
cuperate. 

Elsie  K.  Chamberlain,  director  of 
“Your  Home”  department  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  is  giving  a  course  of  instruction 
at  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art. 

Earl  Reau,  secretary  to  Grove  Patter¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade, 
has  returned  from  his  vacation. 

Sigmund  A.  Levine,  who  was  with  the 
Boston  Sunday  Post,  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Cambridge  Evening  Journal. 

Ra^h  Hull,  former  Chicago,  Colum¬ 
bus,  (J.,  Dallas,  Des  Moines,  Canton,  O., 
Indianapolis  and  Little  Rock  newspaper 
man,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Memphis  Evening  Appeal. 

Kirk  Ringkamp,  reporter  for  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times,  has  returned 
from  a  honeymoon  trip  through  the 
South. 

Wilmer  Birdsall,  lately  of  the  repor¬ 
torial  staff,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press, 
has  left  to  join  the  Plcasantville  (N.Y.) 
Journal. 

Walter  Lunnen,  former  police  re¬ 
porter,  Springfield  (O.)  Sun,  has  joined 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Morning  Journal  as 
police  reporter.  Homer  E.  Wright,  who 
has  held  that  job  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  succeeding  Wayne 
Adams,  who  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  the  Middletown  (O.)  Morning  News. 

Bob  Hayes,  Portland  (Ore.)  News, 
recently  flew  to  Seattle  to  meet  the  four 
Russian  fliers  piloting  the  “Land  of  the 
Soviets”  from  Moscow  to  New  York  by 
way  of  Siberia  and  Alaska. 

W.  O.  Vam,  for  the  past  15  months 
sports  and  local  writer  on  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Slate,  has  resigned  to  become 
assistant  editor  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News. 

Bert  Stoll,  formerly  Ann  Arbor  staff 
correspondent  for  the  Detroit  News,  has 
joined  the  Stout  Air  Lines  as  publicity 
director,  Detroit. 

Arthur  Shumway,  for  more  than  a 
year  city  editor  and  special  feature 
writer  for  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News-Journal,  has  resigned  to  return  to 
Chicago  where  he  was  at  one  time  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Chicago  Herald-Exam- 
incr. 

Harry  L.  Trietley,  reporter  of  the 
Nassau  (L.I.)  Daily  Reznew,  has  been 
visiting  in  Batavia.  N.  Y..  where  he  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Daily  News. 

W.  E.  Debnam,  naval  affairs  reporter 
of  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  and  Mrs. 
Debnam  are  parents  of  twins,  a  boy  and 
the  other  a  girl,  each  weighing  seven- 
and-a-half  pounds,  born  last  week. 

Cieorge  Downer,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  resigned 
to  take  over  the  publicity  directorship 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Walter  J.  Fay,  real  estate  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  is 
giving  a  series  of  10-minute  after-dinner 
talks  over  KYW,  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  radio  station,  on  Chicago  real 
estate. 

Thomas  Temple  Hoyne,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer,  will  deliver  the  keynote  address 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 


of  Stock  Exchanges  in  Minneapolis 
Nov.  13. 

Glenn  Thompson,  reporter  for  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar,  has  resigned. 

Stanley  Spratt  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  copy  desk  staff,  is  a  pa¬ 
tient  at  the  Marine  Hospital. 

Harry  J.  Webster,  formerly  of  the 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  news  staff,  Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening 
Times. 

James  Ring,  for  seven  years  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Washington  Times  has 
resigned  to  become  clerk  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  District  of  Columbia  af¬ 
fairs. 

Donald  R.  Burgess  of  Fredonia, 

N.  Y.,  and  J.  F.  Beale  of  Lewiston,  Pa., 
have  been  added  to  the  Springfield  (0.) 
Sun  staff. 

Mildred  J.  Foreman  of  the  Toledo 

O. )  Blade  copy  desk,  has  been  made 
state  editor  to  succeed  William  E.  Hall, 
who  is  doing  special  editorial  desk  work. 

Miss  Marjorie  Barstow,  daughter  of 
Ralph  Barstow,  president  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Ad  Club,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  as 
household  editor  and  secretary  to  Paul 
Benton,  managing  editor. 

Clyde  L.  Metcalf,  city  editor  of  the 
Augusta  Kennebec  Journal  is  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  pleasure  trip  to  Detroit. 

J.  Clement  Murphy  of  Augusta,  Me., 
dean  of  the  Maine  legislative  reporters, 
is  spending  a  few  weeks’  vacation  in 
Caribou,  Me.,  as  the  guest  of  his  sister. 

Thomas  Pinckney,  financial  writer  for 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  has 
resigned  to  become  assistant  editor  of 
Richmond,  monthly  publicatbn  of  the 
Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Charles  M.  Maxwell,  police  reporter 
for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press,  is  confined  to  his  home  by  illness. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Patterson,  formerly 
in  the  club  department  of  the  Toledo 
(O.)  Times,  but  recently  engaged  in 
free  lance  work,  has  joined  the  Toledo 
Blade  Club  department. 

(jeorge  W'.  Barrett,  former  Sioux 
City,  la.,  newspaper  man,  lately  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Reznew, 
visited  in  Sioux  City  last  week  enroute 
to  Tulsa,  Okla.,  where  he  will  become 
director  of  public  relations  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tulsa. 

Ray  Torr,  former  police  reporter  for 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News,  is 
now  managing  editor  for  the  Cambridge 
Evening  Journal. 

Elbert  Ellis  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

Watson  Bell,  formerly  of  the  Spart- 
anl)urg  (S.C.)  Herald,  has  joined  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News  as  day 
city  editor. 

J.  Statton  Tohill  has  succeeded  Irene 
Bohl  as  city  editor  of  the  Canon  City 
(Col.)  Daily  American..  For  many 
years  he  was  editor  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Monte  Visto  (Col.)  Tribune. 

John  A.  P'lynn,  formerly  night  editor 
of  the  Boston  American,  is  now  edit« 
of  the  Cambridge  and  Merrimac  edi¬ 
tions  of  that  paper. 


FLASHES 


If  the  Senate  doesn’t  stop  this  lobby 
probe,  Washington  will  be  depopulated. 
— Lorain  Journal. 


The  great  American  question:  “Let’s 
see.  \^en  is  the  next  installment 
due?” — Macon  Telegraph. 


The  word  “sin”  is  disappearing  from 
our  national  vocabulary.  The  word 
“dude”  was  dropped,  also,  when  every¬ 
body  dressed  up. — Bridgeport  Telegram. 


We  thought  American  newspapers  had 
the  reputation  for  being  enterprising  and 
resourceful  searchers  for  the  glamorous 
and  spectacular  in  news.  But  it  can’t 
be  so,  for  how  else  can  the  fact  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  nobody  has  yet  interviewed 
William  B.  Shearer  on  what  he  thinks 
of  the  Hoover-MacDonald  conversa¬ 
tions? — New  Haven  Journal-Courier. 
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Attention; 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 


Kabtit 


Ootoljer  24th,  1929 


R.  Hoe  !c  Company,  Inc., 

138th  Street  and  Sast  River, 
Hew  York  City. 


Dear  I'jr.  Oallien: 


llr.  A.  J.  Callien.  Vice  President 


The  new  Hoe  Twelve  Unit  Superspeed  Press  which 
you  installed  in  September  is  doing  excellent  work  for  us,  printing 
clearly  with  rapid  delivery,  and  I  want  to  express  my  thorough 
appreciation  of  it.  It  has  given  splendid  results  and  is  a  great 
credit  to  ycur  firm  from  every  point  of  view. 

We  are  printing  over  60,000  copies  a  night 
on  this  press  and  it  is  perfonning  splendidly.  It  comes  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  Hoe  workmanship  and  as  we  have  had  a  number  of 
other  Hoe  presses  you  know  that  otir  past  confidence  in  Hoe  wortamnshlp 
is  fully  Justified  by  this  now  machine. 

I  want  to  thank  you  especially  for  your 
promptness  in  making  installation  and  the  excellent  service  you  have 
given  us  in  connection  therewith.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  any 
prospective  customer  of  yours  inspect  this  press  in  03)eratlon  in  our 
office. 

With  kind  regards. 


Very  truly  yours, 

Ac.  _ 


John  Day  Jackson,  Publisher 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC., 

central  Offices 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOSTON 

H 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


li.H0E&C0.lNxSffi 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

Herbert  l.  chipman  of  sand¬ 
wich,  Mass.,  was  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Cape  Cod  Pkess  Club  at 
its  annual  meeting  Oct.  26  at  Hyannis. 

Leon  P.  Dutch,  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  for  Doremus  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Boston,  spoke  on  “The 
Missing  Link  in  Selling”  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Ou)  Colony  Auvertising  Club 
in  Brockton,  Mass.,  Oct.  30. 

Woxien's  Adyertising  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago  will  stage  an  advertising  revue, 
“Ad  Follies,”  to  be  written,  produced 
and  acted  by  members  of  the  club,  in 
celebration  of  the  organization’s  birth¬ 
day.  The  revue  will  be  presented  Nov. 
19  at  the  Chicago  \V  omen’s  Club 
theater. 


1930  convention  will  be  held  in  the  same 
city.  Other  officers  chosen  follow :  Vice- 
presidents,  Maker  Ashfield.  Grenfell 
Sun;  S.  N.  Wynn,  Yorkton  Enterprise ; 
A.  King,  Rouleau  Enterprise;  W.  T. 
Murphy,  Viscount  Sun;  W.  B.  Firth, 
IVakazv  Recorder;  H.  Gamble,  Gull  Lake 
AdiHsnee;  J.  J.  Zubick,  Kerrobert  Citi¬ 
zen. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WALTER  T.  VIVIAN  has  resigned 
”  from  the  United  Press  staff  at 
Denver  to  become  citv  editor  of  the  East 
Ims  Vegas  (N.M.)  Optic. 

John  R.  Hood,  head  of  the  Harrisburg 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  is  con¬ 
valescing  from  a  minor  operation  per¬ 
formed  last  week. 


More  than  eighty  newspaper  men 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Iowa  Press  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Russell-Lamson  in  Waterloo  Oct. 
2.S.  G.  L.  Caswell,  managing  director 
of  the  Iowa  Press  Association,  was  in 
charge  of  a  round  table  program,  with 
W.  G.  Ray  of  Grinnell,  president  of  the 
association,  presiding. 

Mayor  Harry  A.  Mackey,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  a  speaker  at  the  memorial 
services  of  the  Fourth  Estate  Square 
Club  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Oct.  27.  The  mayor  paid  tribute  to 
Franklin,  George  "W.  Childs,  Charles 
Emory  Smith,  John  W.  Forney,  Alex¬ 
ander  K.  McClure,  Charles  Cathcart 
Taylor,  James  El  verson,  Sr.,  Talcott 
Williams  and  William  M.  Singerly. 

M.  C.  Tull,  of  the  Kokonw  Dispatch, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Kokomo 
Press  Club  Oct.  24.  Ray  Peters,  of 
the  Lynch  and  Wilson  .\dvertising 
Agency,  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
Carl  Cranmer,  of  the  Dispatch,  was 
named  secretary-treasurer.  Dow  Rich- 
ard.son.  of  the  Kokomo  Tribune,  was 
the  retiring  president. 

Meeting  at  the  Texas  State  Fair  in 
Dallas,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Texas  Press  Assiktation  fixed  as 
June  11  to  13  dates  oi  the  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  association,  to  be 
held  at  Corpus  Christi.  Members  of  the 
West  Texas  Press  .\ssociation  executive 
committee,  headed  by  Eddie  Warren  of 
Post,  president,  also  gathered  in  Dallas 
on  press  day  at  the  fair,  and  discussed 
plans  for  the  1930  meeting  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  to  be  held  at  .'Miilene. 

Editors  and  business  managers  from  12 
western  universities  and  colleges  gathered 
at  Stanford,  Cal.,  recently,  for  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Pacific  Inter- 
COLLEXIIATE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION.  L.  L. 
Burgess,  editorial  writer  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  banquet  session. 

BucKEtYE  Pke:ss  .Association  will 
meet  at  Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  14-15. 

A  press  club  has  been  formed  in  San 
Fernando  Valley,  Cal.,  and  has  not  yet 
been  named.  The  organization  meeting 
was  held  at  the  El  Cabellero  Country 
Club  recently.  Charter  members  include 
W.  E.  Westland,  editor.  Van  Nuys 
Nexvs;  Cecil  Wilcox,  editor.  Reseda 
Neu’s;  .A.  E.  Snider,  editor,  San  Fer- 
luvido  Sun;  David  R.  Carlson,  editor, 
Owensmouth  Gacette;  John  Hungerford, 
Jr.,  editor.  North  Hollywood  Press; 
Clifford  Johnson,  editor,  valley  news 
section  of  the  North  Hollywood  Press; 
Kenneth  Bolley,  valley  correspondent 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Express;  H.  Phelps 
Gates,  magazine  contributor ;  and  H.  G. 
Lidstone,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles  Times  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Representatives  from  group  8  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  .Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  nine  counties  in  northern  and 
central  Oklahoma,  met  in  Sand  Springs 
recently.  The  speakers  included  Irwin 
Funk  of  Rogers,  Ark.,  past  president  of 
the  National  EniTORiAi,  Assn.;  Harry 
Rutledge  of  Norman,  Okla.,  field  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Oklahoma  Press 
.Assn.,  and  William  Martineau,  state 
president  of  the  association. 

H.  G.  Sheldrake,  proprietor  of  the 
North  Ratllcford  Optimist,  was  chosen 
by  the  Saskatchewan  Division,  Cana-’ 
PTAN  Weekly  New'spapers  Association, 
as  president,  bringing  to  a  close  the  two- 
day  convention  at  Regina  recently.  The 


Appointment  of  I^eonard  H.  Arnold  as 
assistant  general  news  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  to  succeed  J.  P. 
Yoder,  resigned,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Barry  Faris,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  manager.  Mr.  Arnold  has  been 
serving  as  night  editor  in  the  New  A’ork 
office. 

Robert  W.  Brown,  chief  accountant  of 
International  News  Service,  is  on  a  two 
weeks’  hunting  trip  near  Lake  George, 
N.  Y. 

Orville  Wiseman  has  left  the  A.  P.  in 
Seattle  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Aberdeen 
(Wash.)  Daily  World.  His  place  on  the 
.A.  P.  is  being  taken  by  .A1  Wilson, 
formerly  with  the  old  New  Y'ork  Herald 
and  later  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  staff 
in  Paris. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

4  L.AMOS.A  (Col.)  Journal,  semi- 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  A.  W. 
Quinn  to  Edward  H.  Walthers  of  San 
l-'rancisco  and  John  L.  Dier.  son  of  John 
Q.  Dier,  assistant  general  counsel  for 
the  Colorado  &  Southern  and  Burling¬ 
ton  railroads  at  Denver.  Quinn  expects 
to  retire  from  the  publishing  business, 
according  to  announcement,  and  jilans  to 
leave  soon  for  .Arizona.  He  purchased 
the  Jounial  in  1922. 

Tigerton  (Wis.)  Chronicle,  published 
for  the  last  12  years  by  E.  W.  Cleveland, 
has  been  sold  to  L.  J.  Meyer,  editor  of 
the  Caledonia  (Minn.)  Journal. 

Wendell  Mayes,  former  publisher  of 
the  Center  (Tex.)  Champion,  and  Ruel 
McDaniel,  business  magazine  writer, 
have  purchased  County  Progress,  a 
monthly  business  publication  going  to 
county  officials.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  have  been  moved  from  Wichita 
Falls.  Tex.,  to  San  .Antonio. 

Dean  Norris,  formerly  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Herald  and  Journal,  has  purchased 
the  Tippecanoe  City  (O.)  Herald. 

E.  T.  Short.  Seattle  newspaper  man. 
has  taken  over  the  interests  of  the  Carl 
W.  .Art  .Advertising  .Agency  in  the 
Nortineest  Dairyman  &  I-arntcr,  Seattle. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

"VT  OBRIDGK  (S.D.)  Tribune  plant 
has  been  moved  from  its  old  loca¬ 
tion  to  a  new  $13.0',)0  newspaper  building, 
recently  completed. 

Twenty  Linotypes  have  been  ordered 
for  the  new  home  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
C ourier-Express. 

Chicago  Bee,  a  newspaper  for  negroes, 
plans  to  erect  a  three-story  building  at 
3()47-51  South  State  street. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette. 

Harvest  Sale  edition,  Oct.  23,  16 
pages. 

Chicago  Herald  and  E.vamincr,  annual 
Radio  Show  edition  containing  85,512 
lines  of  radio  advertising,  Oct.  20. 

Dcs  Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Register, 
Manufacturers’  and  Jobbers’  “Know  Des 
Moines”  section,  8  pages,  Oct.  '27. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

T  ON  DON  (Ont.)  Typographical 
Union  observed  its  (iOth  anniversary 
with  a  dinner  in  that  city.  Thomas  A. 
.Apsey,  Ivondon  branch  president,  and 
Charles  P.  Howard  of  Indianapolis, 
president  of  the  I.T.U.,  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  .speakers. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

tr  ENRY  JACOBS,  JR.,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journdl -Transcript,  to  Miss  Violet  Vir¬ 
ginia  Murphy,  (3ct.  16  in  Peoria. 

Wilbert  Gauch,  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  in  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Tran¬ 
script,  to  Miss  Ethel  Ewers,  Peoria, 
Oct.  17  in  Peoria.  Mr.  Gauch  was 
formerly  of  the  Qttincy  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Whig  composing  room  force. 

Miss  Francis  Greenburg,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  to  William  R.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Dorchester,  recently. 

Arthur  Moore,  copy  desk,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Sun,  to  Ann  Armstrong,  society 
editor  of  the  same  paper,  recently. 

Howard  J.  Sampson  of  Reading,  Pa., 
to  Miss  Irene  S.  Miller  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  office  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle, 
in  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  the  home  of  the  bride, 
recently. 

James  Malcolm  Bridges,  formerly  of 
the  news  staffs  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginia-Pilot  and  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Timcs-Dispatch,  to  Miss  Mary  Yancey 
Cabaniss,  of  Petersburg,  recently. 

W’illiam  M.  Thornton,  for  many  years 
staff  correspondent  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
.Morning  News  in  charge  of  the  .Austin 
bureau,  to  Mrs.  Minnie  I>ee  Zimmerman 
of  Cleburne,  former  woman  golf  champion 
of  t'ic  University  of  Texas,  in  Pecos 
last  week. 


SCHOOLS 

(CONTEMPORARY  Thought  and 
^  Developments  is  a  new  course  being 
offered  for  journalism  majors  at  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  which  is  believed 
uni(|ue.  Important  contributions  being 
made  in  the  fields  of  art,  science,  music, 
education,  drama,  literature,  government, 
public  health,  philosophy,  economics, 
psychology,  finance,  engineering,  law,  re¬ 
ligion,  sociology  will  be  discussed  by 
memlKTS  of  the  faculty  from  various  de¬ 
partments.  Sixteen  different  faculty 


HOW  CERTIFIED 
STEREOTYPING 

Benefits  Composing  Rooms 

By  eliminating  the  hot  form  Cer¬ 
tified  Dry  Mat  cold  stereotyping 
has  been  a  big  step  forward  in 
the  modernization  of  newspaper 
production.  The  delay  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  handling  hot  forms  has 
given  way  to  facility  and  dis¬ 
patch. 

The  sudden  cooling  of  forms 
and  the  attendant  contraction 
causes  injury  to  type,  particularly  where  expensive  case  type  is 
employed.  Certified  stereotyping  has  overcome  this  objection, 
and  here,  too,  shows  a  real  saving  in  money  as  well  as  in  time. 

Certified  Dry  Mats  are  molded  with  a  minimum  of  pressure, 
and  consequently  type  does  not  “go  down”.  In  a  certain 
metropolitan  newspaper  plant  under  the  wet  mat  steamtable 
process  stock  tables  were  re-set  every  six  or  seven  days,  and 
at  times  oftener.  Under  the  Certified  system  these  tables  are 
set  only  once  in  every  six  or  seven  weeks. 

In  Certified  Dry  Mats  the  shrinkage  is  uniform.  Being  under 
control  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  allow  for  it,  and  the  composition 
is  made  “strong”  to  the  required  extent,  thus  doing  away  with 
complaints  from  advertisers. 

Composing  room  practice  has  benefited  materially  from  the 
Certified  system  of  stereotyping.  In  fact,  every  department  of 
the  newspaper  business  has  benefited  from  Certified 
stereotyping.  Why  not  get  acquainted? 

To  compare  is  to  know. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

*  340  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

for  dependable  etereotyping — use  Certified  Dry  Mats 
MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 


members  will  have  charge  of  the  group 
each  semester. 

Appointment  of  Lawrence  Pike  as  in¬ 
structor  in  the  University  of  Nebraska 
school  of  journalism  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  board  of  regents.  Pike,  a  former 
reporter  on  the  Lincoln  Nebraska  State 
Journal,  was  later  city  editor  of  the 
Tti'in  Falls  (Idaho)  Daily  Titnes. 

Walter  T.  Bogart,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Bruin,  student  newspaper  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Intercollegiate  Press  Association  at  its 
recent  convention  at  Stanford  University. 
Joseph  Osherenko  of  the  same  college 
was  elected  business  manager. 

Ohio  State  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  at  the  School  of  Journalism  has 
elected  three  Columbus  newspaper  men 
to  asscKiate  membership.  They  are: 
W.  Dayle  Frazier,  city  editor,  Columbus 
Citizen;-  William  C.  Howells,  head  of 
the  Columbus  bureau,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  James  E.  Fusco,  reporter, 
Columbus  Citizen. 

John  B.  Foley  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  has 
been  made  editor-in-chief  of  the  Red¬ 
wood,  Santa  Clara  College  publication. 
He  succeeds  Arthur  Kenny  of  Calistoga, 
Cal. 

Kenneth  F.  Hewins  is  beginning  his 
first  year  as  professor  of  journalism  and 
director  of  publicity  at  Louisiana  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  Hewins  was  assistant 
journalism  professor  at  the  University 
of  .Arkan.sas. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

GT.  ANDERSON,  editor,  and 
•  Edward  Ericson,  ass(ociate  edi¬ 
tor,  have  begun  publication  of  the 
Underwood  (N.D.)  Reporter,  a  weekly. 

Big  Spring  (Tex.)  News,  weekly,  has 
made  its  apiK*arance.  Conducted  by  W. 
G.  and  A.  C.  Hayden,  formerly  of  the 
Big  Spring  Herald,  the  News  also  has 
on  its  staff  Hamilton  Wright,  formerly 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 


M  E  N  . . . 
MILEAGE... 


METHOD- 

men  o^  ability  and  training  who  know 
the  story  of  their  markets  and  how  to 
tell  it, 

an  utter  disregard  for  the  distance  to 
be  covered  or  the  expense  incurred  in 
getting  the  sales  story  to  an  advertis¬ 
ing  prospect, 

and  a  method  of  inter-office  coopera¬ 
tion  built  on  the  experience  of  41  years 
of  space  selling 

— lend  publishers  represented  by  the 
E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency  to 
regard  their  contract  for  special  repre- 


E.  KATZ 
SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 

Established  1888 

PUBLISHERS'  REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW  YORK 

DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO  • 

ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO  DALLAS 


sentation  as  a  business  franchise. 
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WIDE  ATWATER  KENT 
TIE-UP  IN  DAILIES 

Special  Attention  Giren  To  Dealer 
Copy  During  “Cabinet  Week” — 

300  Paper*  Uaed  by 
Manufacturer 

An  unusually  extensive  tie-up  by  local 
radio  dealers  using  newspaper  space  in 
cooperation  with  the  nationwide  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  of  the  Atwater  Kent 
Manufacturing  Company,  marked  that 
company’s  “Cabinet  Week’’  this  week. 
Although  figures  were  not  announced, 
it  was  known  that  many  dealers  used 
advertisements  offered  to  them  in  mat 
form  by  the  company. 

The  manufacturers’  own  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  special  week  were  made  in 
large  advertisements  run  as  part  of  the 
regular  Atwater  Kent  national  campaign 
in  about  300  newspapers  in  150  cities. 

A  feature  of  the  mats  offered  to 
dealers  for  tie-up  advertising  was  that 
they  were  arranged  with  blank  spaces 
where  the  proofs  showed  illustrations  of 
radio  sets.  This  was  done  to  avoid  the 
use  of  illustrations  of  machines  not  actu¬ 
ally  in  the  dealer’s  stock.  Mats  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  instruments  were  provided 
separately  so  the  dealer  could  insert  the 
proper  illustrations  and  prices,  as  well 
as  his  own  name. 

Circulars  sent  to  the  10,000  Atwater 
Kent  dealers  throughout  the  country 
urged  them  to  use  local  newspaper  space 
as  well  as  special  window  displays,  floor 
display  and  other  merchandising  aids. 

While  a  special  effort  was  made  by  the 
Atwater  Kent  Manufacturing  Company, 
to  stimulate  local  tie-up  advertising  for 
“Cabinet  Week,’’  similar  aid  to  dealers 
in  using  local  advertising  is  a  regular 
part  of  the  company’s  policy. 

The  company’s  own  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  is  placed  through  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  largest  newspaper 
campaigns  now  running.  Despite  the 
usual  summer  dullness  in  the  radio  field, 
the  company  advertised  regularly 
throughout  the  hot  weather,  and  in 
September  began  an  enlarged  campaign 
which  is  exjiected  to  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  year  at  least.  In  what  are 
designated  as  “A”  and  “B”  cities,  full 
pages  are  used  each  week,  while  smaller 
space  is  taken  in  “C”  and  “D”  cities. 

The  emphasis  put  on  the  cabinets  in 
this  special  sales  effort  was  based  in 
the  wide  variety  offered,  according  to 
announcement  from  the  company’s  office 
at  Philadelphia.  The  cabinets  for 
Atwater  Kent  sets  are  built  by  twenty- 
two  furniture  manufacturers,  and  the 
sets  are  ptaced  in  the  cabinets  by  the 
distributors. 

STAFF  “VISUALIZED” 

Life-Sixe  Photo*  U*e<l  by  Agency 
Chief  at  Sale*  Conference* 

Life-size  photographs  of  staff  members 
of  G.  W.  Brogan,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  Towson,  Md.,  were  used  at  two 
recent  sales  conferences  by  G.  W.  Bro¬ 
gan  in  explaining  the  division  of  duties 
among  the  workers  in  an  agency.  The 
photographs  were  cut  out  and  mounted 
on  easles,  being  placed  in  view  one  by 
one  until  the  entire  organization  was 
shown  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Brogan  illus¬ 
trated  his  point  by  showing  an  adver¬ 
tisement  which  had  required  the  services 
of  four  artists,  each  specializing  in  one 
phase  of  art  work. 

The  talks  were  made  at  a  conference 
held  in  Cleveland  by  the  Van  Dorn 
Electric  Tool  Company,  and  at  Deer 
Creek,  Md.,  by  the  Black  &  Decker 
Manufacturing  Company, 

New  Roebe  Client 

The  Roche  Advertising  Company,  310 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  Lloyd  Manufacturing  Company, 
Menominee,  Mich,,  makers  of  loom- 
woven  furniture  and  baby  carriages, 
according  to  W.  F,  Doyle,  advertising 
director  of  the  Lloyd  company. 


McClure  Head*  Committee 

W,  Frank  McClure,  vice-president  of 
Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  entertainment  committee  of 
the  Union  League  Club  this  year.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Wilmette  Sunday 
Evening  Club,  a  widely-known  experi-  ' 
ment  in  suburban  community  life,  which 
he  founded  14  years  ago  and  which  he 
has  headed  ever  since.  The  club  has 
the  co-oi)eration  of  eight  churches. 

Brinckerhoff  Add*  Three  Account* 

Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  this  week  announced  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  three  new  accounts,  of  the  Ray¬ 
mond  Chemical  Company,  Detroit,  which 
will  be  handled  from  the  agency’s  De¬ 
troit  office,  W.  B.  Gates,  Inc.,  which 
will  utilize  newspaper  financial  columns, 
and  Tyrrell  Products  Company,  Martins 
Ferry,  O. 

Agency  Expand*  Service 

The  Wells  Advertising  Agency  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  formed  a  subsidiary 
company  to  handle  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  surveys.  Raymond  V.  Seitz, 
formerly  with  the  Sherman  Corporation, 
New  York  firm  of  industrial  engineers, 
has  been  named  director  and  manager 
of  the  new  company.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  will  be  called  the  Wells  Company. 

Gotham  Executive  To  Cuba 

John  H.  Nutting,  secretary  of  the 
Gotham  Advertising  Company,  New 
York,  is  leaving  for  Cuba  Nov.  9  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  special  inves¬ 
tigations  into  conditions  affecting  the 
advertising  campaigns  of  certain  of  the 
company’s  clients.  From  Cuba,  Mr. 
Nutting  will  proceed  to  Mexico. 

Curry  Join*  Arnold  Re*earch 

Keo  Curry,  formerly  an  advertising 
copy  writer  for  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
pany  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Arnold  Research  Service, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  will  serve 
as  assistant  to  Miss  Pauline  Arnold  in 
New  York. 

Ha*  Oil  Burner  Account 

The  May  Oil  Burner  Company  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Quiet  May  Oil  Burner,  have  appointed 
the  United  Advertising  Agency  of  New 
Y’ork  to  handle  their  advertising  and 
sales  promotion. 

York  Campaign  Expanded 

York  Ice  Machinery  Company  of 
York,  Pa.,  is  embarking  on  an  enlarged 
advertising  campaign.  This  account  is 
now  being  handled  by  Kenyon  and  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  247  Park  .Yvenue,  New 
York. 

Get*  Co*metic  Account 

The  Horte  Laboratories.  Inc.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  M-iss.,  cosmetic  manufacturers,  have 
appointed  Nelson,  Duncan  &  Harlow, 
Boston,  to  handle  their  advertising  ac¬ 
count.  Newspapers  in  New  England 
will  be  used  in  the  initial  campaign. 

Ba**ick  Company  Name*  Agency 

The  Bassick  Company,  manufacturer 
of  furniture,  hardware,  etc.,  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  has  appointed  the  Charles 
Touzalin  Agency,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  of  Chicago,  to  handle  its  account. 

Neuman  To  New  Po*t 

Robert  Neuman,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  C.  A.  Boyle  Company, 
Chicago,  now  is  president  of  Advertising 
Counsellors,  Inc.,  Chicago,  specialists  in 
the  plumbing  and  heating  field. 

Philadelphia  Agency  Named 

The  West  Electric  Hair  Curler  Cor¬ 
poration.  Philadelphia,  has  appointed 
Gears,  Marston  &  Pilling,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  agency,  to  handle 
its  advertising. 

Open*  Denver  Branch 

Tracy- Locke- Dawson,  Inc.,  Dallas  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  opened  a  branch 
office  in  Denver.  Glen  G.  Addington  is 
in  charge. 


GWYNNE  TAKES  NEW  POST 

Resign*  From  Batten  To  Join 
Kenyon  &.  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

A.  Evan  Gwynne,  formerly  assistant 
account  executive  in  the  New  _  York 
office  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 

_ Osborn,  Inc.,  has 

joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of 
Kenyon  &  Eck¬ 
hardt,  Inc.,  suc¬ 
cessors  to  Ray 
D.  Lillibridge, 
Inc.  He  was 
formerly  copy 
chief  in  the  New 
York  office  of 
the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool 
Company,  and 
later  assistant 
A.  Evan  Gwynne  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  com¬ 
pany  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Gwynne  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1921,  and  began 
his  advertising  experience  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  copy  writer  in  1923  for  the 
financial  advertising  business  of  Francis 
R.  Morrison  in  Cleveland,  O.  The 
following  year  and  a  half  was  spent  in 
New  York  City  with  Miller,  Black  & 
^’anderbilt.  Inc. 

Chicago  Agency  Appointed 

The  Reliance  Realty  Mortgage  Com¬ 
pany  and  P.  H.  Henoch  &  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cutlery,  both  of  Chicago, 
have  appointed  the  Porter-Eastman- 
Byrne  advertising  agency,  222  West 
Adams  street,  Chicago,  to  direct  their 
advertising. 

Crystal  Oil  Name*  Wale* 

Crystal  Oil  Burner  Corporation,  of 
Newark,  has  placed  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  the  Wales  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  outdoor  advertising  will 
be  used.  _ 

Chicago  Firm  Change*  Name 

The  name  of  Bailey,  Walker  &  Tuttle, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency  at  307  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has  been 
changed  to  R.  F.  Walker  Advertising 
.■\gency,  Inc. 

Henderson  Appointed 

Tames  Henderson,  manager  of  the 
H.  K.  McCann  Advertising  Company, 
Denver,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  publicity  committee  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Paper  Account  To  Tracy 

W.  1.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  Baxter- Lane  Paper  Corporation, 
90  West  Broadway,  New  York  City,  dis¬ 
tributors  of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper. 

Join*  Milli*  Staff 

Harry  L.  Bird,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  Priiilcd  Salesuwnshif>,  Chicago, 
has  joined  the  copy  staff  of  the  Millis 
Advertising  Agency,  Indianapolis. 


Caple*  Promote*  Bullock 

H.  G.  Bullock,  for  the  last  four  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Caples  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  at  225  East  Erie  street, 
Chicago,  has  been  made  manager  of  the 
Chicago  office.  He  has  served  the  Caples 
company  as  account  executive  and  copy 
chief. 

Hawk  With  Ferry-Hanly 

H.  W.  Hawk,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  General  Box  Company, 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  Ferry-Hanly 
.Advertising  Agency,  6  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

Head*  Radio  Department 

Norman  Brokenshire,  formerly  a  radio 
announcer  over  the  Columbia  network, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  H.  W.  Kastor  & 
Sons,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  as 
head  of  the  radio  department. 


Addiion  Van,  Inc.,  1280  Main  atreet,  Biiftalo. 
Ilaa  Beciired  account  of  R.  O.  Klttlngcr  Sliops, 
Inc.,  North  Tonawanda  and  Biiftalo,  N.  Y.,  man- 
ufacturera  of  quality  furniture. 

Blackett-Sample-Hummert  Company,  58  Eait 
Waahlngton  atreet,  Chicago.  Has  aecured  the 
account  of  Zero-Foe  Glycerine,  a  proiliict  of 
Morria  &  Co.  (Armour  Co.,  Chicago). 

Emil  Briiacher  Sc  Staff,  Crocker  building,  San 
Franciaco,  Cal.  la  expected  to  do  some  adrer- 
tiaing  in  eaatern  cities  on  the  Del-Ray  Corpora¬ 
tion,  San  Franciaco. 

Chicago  Union  Advertising  Agency,  22  Quincy 
atreet,  Chicago,  la  using  a  few  pages  through¬ 
out  the  state  of  Iowa  on  Terrill  Bond  A  Mort¬ 
gage  Company,  Chicago. 

Crowell,  Crane  Sc  Williama,  919  North  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Chicago.  Has  greatly  increased  its 
newspaper  list  on  the  Johnson  Motor  Company, 
Waukegan,  Illinois. 

D'Arcy  Advertiaing  Company,  1501  Ixicuat 
atreet.  St.  Ixiuia,  Mo.  Is  doing  some  advertising 
in  certain  sections  of  the  south  and  aouthweit 
on  Waples  Flatter  Grocer  Company,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

Gardner  Advertising  Company,  1027  laicust 
atreet,  St.  I.A>nls,  Mo.  Will  place  the  account 
of  the  Brown  Shoe  Company,  St.  I.A>uia.  in  the 
future.  Will  place  the  I.«nnox  Hotel,  St.  Louis, 
in  the  near  future. 

Charles  C.  Green  Advertiisng  Agency,  Inc., 
450  Fourth  avenue.  New  Y'ork.  Now  placing 
account  for  the  Platt  &  Munk  Company,  New 
York. 

Johnson-Dallis  Company,  .810  Glenn  huilding, 
Atlanta.  Handling  account  for  the  Gulf  States 
Steel  Company,  Birmingham,  Alaliama. 

Kenyon  and  Eckhardt.  Inc.,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the  York 
Ice  Machinery  Company,  York,  Pennaylvanla. 

Katteson-Fogarty-Jordan  Company,  Inc.,  307 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  make  up 
lists  during  the  month  of  Noveinher  for  the  Bab- 
son  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Porter-Eastman-Byme  Company,  222  West 
Adams  atreet,  Chicago.  Will  liandle  the  ac¬ 
count  of  P.  H.  Henoch  &  Company,  Chicago 
(Met-L  Grip  Knife). 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  Y'ork.  Handling  aicount  for  Wm.  B. 
Baiimgarten  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  interior 
ilecorators. 

Bheck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  9  Clinton 
street.  Newark,  N.  J.  Will  make  up  Hats  dur¬ 
ing  November  for  the  Master  Bake  I’ot  Com¬ 
pany,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  the 
Master  Bake  Pot. 

Stack-Goble  Company,  29  East  Madison  street, 
Chicago.  May  do  some  advertising  in  the  near 
future  on  Swift  A  Co.,  meats,  Chicago. 

United  Advertising  Agency,  8  YVest  49th 
afreet.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  the 
May  Oil  Burner  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

■Wesley  Associate*.  225  West  .34th  atreet.  New 
Y’ork.  Will  make  up  lists  during  Novemlier  for 
Vanity  Fair  Silk  Mills,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty- third  Street 

Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 


“Perhaips  the  most  coamopolitam  spot  in  New  York  City  i*  Forty-third  Street 
and  Broedway.  .  .  Here  i*  a  mammoth  newe-etand  which  eell*  newspaper*  from 
every  city  in  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  has  similar  stands,  hut  none  a*  hug*  a* 
this,  auid  non*  a*  vstried  and  a*  picturesque  in  it*  patrosiage.’* 

—Mostmn  TrmtueHpt,  Oct.  29,  tSSi. 


•«v' 


The  Story  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Told  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
in  a  Full  Page  Advertisement  in  the  Trenton  Times 


The  Pennsylvania  congratulates 

TRENTON 

Upon  its  increasing  importance  as 
a  center  of  Industry  and  Commerce 


'Trenton  makes -.the  world 

TAK^S**.  •  •  Tbuf  htTC  the  frieodt  of 
Treatoo  sumintri^  ia  amazing  growth. 

Gone  is  Mahloo  Scacj’t  little  mill  oa 
the  Delaware.  Gooe  is  the  plantation 
William  Trent.  But  the  spirit  of  these 
pioneers  still  remains  the  guiding  power 
in  the  almost  fabulous  growth  of  modem 
and  greater  Trenton. 

Here  in  this  compaa  metropolis  of  fewer 
than  5»000  acres,  products  valued  annually 
at  almost  $290,000,000  are  now  created 
for  the  w(^d.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
the  sons  of  Trenton  count  its  290th  anni* 
versary  only  a  ntilestone  in  Trenton’s 
march  to  greater  importance,  greater 
wealth. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Penn* 


sytvania  Railroad  constantly  to  contr3>ute 
to  this  growth  as  the  largest  handler 
of  freight  in  the  Trenton  district,  in 
19^,  freight  traffic  in  the  Trenton  yards 
reached  a  new  peak  of  56,194  merdian* 
dise  cars  alone. 

The  splendid  new  Freight  Station  ia 
evidence  of  the  Pennsylvania's'  faith  in 
the  future  of  Trenton.  For  this  oew» 
commercial  terminal,  designed  to  antic* 
ipate  the  city’s  rapid  growth  over  a  period 

29  years,  cost  a  million  and  a  quarter 
to  build  and  is  almost  double  the  capac* 
ity  of  the  former  yards. 

Thus,  upon  the  290th  anniversary  of 
this  flourishing  city— the  Pennsylvania  ex¬ 
tends  its  wishes  for  another  two  and  a 
half  centuries  of  uninterrupted  progress. 


From  Trenton 

freight  speeds  over 
the  Pennsylvania  to 
8  out  of  10  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the 
country .  .  .  . 


t’temi  4/  7  rtnfn  justnt  <•  mtir^polttsn  cbarMtUt  Owi  by  vvr.  ntu  /euvrs  4/  bruk  mnd  Mtti  hft  ttnir  turrtts  tht  chtfdu 


PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD 


THINK  or  T1t0m>N  AS  THI  flASI  «l  • 
giaM  ha-  iht  PaaaiylTsalt  lysw-tW  folds  of 
wUefc  w«cb  iato  U  al  tba  rklMM  A»tricaa 
WMaa.  Wttkia  rtach  af  ffiit  aa»swh  aC  sswl 
taih,  tf«  aight  al  cbt  sea  largaat  Asaricta  ckfoa. 
fnm  ffia  ac«  Ptaasylraait  Fraigbt  Ttmias) 
of  daOsrs  wonh  of  Traasoa  praAscu 
ttwi  ffieir  iaaraars  so  iha  tods  of  tkt  awth.  No 
^tadw  that  aort  sad  aert  the  eiga  af  foe 
Ktyaioae  is  btcoaiag  to  Treocoaieae  aa  eabUa 


Carries  more  passengers,  hauls  more  freight  than  any  other  railroad  in  America 


Trenton  Times  Newspapers  cover  this  territory 

Represented  by 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York — Chicago— Boston — Philadelphia — Detroit — Atlanta 


/fii 
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CIGAR  COPY  LOCALIZED 
IN  nFTY-FOUR  CITIES 


648  “Intereiting  Men”  Featured  by 
Soutbwick  Company  in  News¬ 
paper  Space  for  Peter 
Scbuyler  Brand 


When  Reginald  V.  Tribe,  cartwnist 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 
strolled  up  the  main  street  of  his  city 
on  a  hot  day  last  summer  clad  in 
“shorts”  instead  of  trousers,  he  not  only 
made  the  news  columns  but  also  the 
advertising  columns,  and  got  a  box  of 
cigars  into  the  bargain. 

.\n  advertisement  for  Peter  Schuyler 
cigars,  two  colunms  by  121-2  inches,  was 
devoted  to  him  recently,  listing  him  as 
one  of  the  "interesting  men  of  Spring- 
field.”  and  urging  “(jive  him  credit.” 

“Men,  all  hot  and  bothered,  gawked 
frankly  but  with  a  wistful  longing,”  said 
the  advertisement  after  describing  Mr. 
Tribe's  hot  weather  costume.  “Girls 
giggled  and  pointed.  Plump  matrons 
sighed  enviously.  The  inevitable  small 
boys  cried  ‘Get  some  pants,’  while  others, 
more  reserved,  wondered  if  the  Boy 
Scouts  had  raised  their  age  limit. 

“(^ur  local  agent  calls  Mr.  Tribe  a 
loyal  Springfieldian  who  was  not  going 
to  stand  still  and  see  New  York  gijab 
all  the  front  page  publicity  with  its  pa¬ 
jama  paraders  while  the  up  and  coming 
city  of  Springfield  did  nothing  to  make 
existence  on  hot  muggy  days  more  bear¬ 
able. 

“For  his  courageous  action  we  send 
Mr.  Tribe  a  box  of  Peter  Schuyler 
Perfectos.” 

Besides  helping  to  lighten  the  hot- 
weather  burden  of  men  in  general,  Mr. 
Tribe  contributed  toward  making  life 
easier  for  Bartea'u  L'Hommedieu,  man¬ 
ager  of  trade  development  for  the  South- 
wick  Company,  New  York,  who  conse¬ 
quently  had  to  find  only  647  other  “in¬ 
teresting  men”  to  write  cigar  advertise¬ 
ments  about.  In  localizing  the  Peter 
Schuyler  copy.  Mr.  L’Hommedieu  this 
summer  wrote  different  copy  for  each 
of  .s4  cities,  advertisements  appearing 
once  a  week  for  an  average  of  twelve 
weeks.  Eiach  advertisement  was  headed 
with  the  name  of  some  man  of  local 
prominence  as  a  means  of  getting  reader 
interest. 

The  advertisements  were  not  testi¬ 
monials,  and  did  not  say  that  the  men 
named  smoked  Peter  Schuyler  cigars. 
Each  advertisement,  however,  mentioned 
the  gift  of  a  1k)x  of  cigars  to  the  “in¬ 
teresting  man.”  The  usual  result  was 
that  his  friends  jokingly  demanded  that 
he  pass  them  around,  which  made  the 
gift  a  first-class  sampling  proposition. 

.\dvertisements  were  devoted  to 
mayors,  fire  chiefs,  bankers,  Kiwanis  of¬ 
ficers,  and  others  in  the  public  eye. 
Some  of  the  men  consented  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  only  when  assured  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  would  be  devoted  mostly  to 
the  work  they  were  doing,  rather  than 
to  themselves.  The  names  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  most  cases  by  the  newspapers 
which  carried  the  copy. 

The  advertisements  were  carried  al¬ 
ways  on  sport  pages  as  the  ^st  means 
of  reaching  a  masculine  audience.  The 
territory  covered  was  New  York  state. 
New  England,  and  two  cities  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Albert  Frank  Appointed 

Max  (joldberg,  president  of  the  -Illi¬ 
nois  Securities  Company,  investment 
hankers,  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  .Albert  Frank  &  Co.  to  handle  their 
advertising. 


Peerles*  Names  McKee 

The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Corporation, 
Cleveland,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Homer  McKee  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Illinois,  333  North  Michigan 
avenue,  as  its  advertising  counsellors. 
The  appointment  became  effective  im¬ 
mediately. 


Hudson  Promotes  Byrne 

The  Hudson  Motor  Car  Companv  has 
announced  the  promotion  of  H.  F.  Byrne 
to  service  manager. 


Chicago  Agency  Adds  To  Staff 

F.  A.  Hari)er,  Jr.,  formerly  with  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  and  S.  A.  Ashman 
have  joined  the  staff  of  Henri,  Hurst  & 
McDonald,  advertising  agency,  58  East 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  the  former 
as  a  member  of  the  copy  department  and 
the  latter  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
staff. 


COPY  PRIZES  AWARDED 


Green  dc  Van  Sant,  Baltimore,  Pre¬ 
pared  First  Prize  Laundry  Ad 

An  advertisement  prepared  by  the 
Green  &  Van  Sant  advertising  agency, 
of  Baltimore,  for  the  Manhattan  Laun¬ 
dry  of  Washington.  D.  C.,  won  a  gold 
.statuette  as  first  prize  in  a  contest  to 
determine  the  best  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  published  by  any  laundry  on  the 
continent.  The  award  was  made  in 
Minneapolis  at  a  recent  convention  of 
the  Laundry  Owners  National  Associa¬ 
tion.  by  W.  J.  Henning,  of  Toronto, 
president  of  the  association. 

Second  prize  went  to  an  advertisement 
of  the  American  Laundry,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  prepared  by  the  Ben  I>ean  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Third  prize  was  awarded  to  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  prepared  by  the  Keelor  & 
Stiles  Company,  of  Cincinnati  for  a  coop¬ 
erative  group,  the  Laundry  Owners  of 
Greater  Cincinnati  and  Northern  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

More  than  8(X)  clippings  of  advertise¬ 
ments  were  entered  in  the  contest,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Millis  .Advertising 
Company,  of  Indianapolis,  advertising 
counsel  for  the  cooperative  advertising 
program  sponsored  by  the  Laundry  Own¬ 
ers  National  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  were :  T.  H. 
Tohnson,  Minneapolis  Tribune:  H.  A. 
Bard,  St.  Pat’ll  .Vrtt’j.  and  J.  C.  Craig, 
Minneapolis  Star. 


HITCH-HIKERS  SCORED 


SkreTeport  Dailie*  Declare  Them 
“Unmitigated  Peat*” 

The  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  recently 
scored  hitch  bickers,  describing  them  as 
“unmitigated  pests.” 

And  right  on  the  heels  of  the  Times’ 
editorial  the  .Shreveport  Journal  carried 
a  synopsis  of  a  sermon  on  the  fourth 
commandment  in  which  Dr.  M.  E. 
Dodd,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church 
of  Shreveport,  declared  that  “the  differ¬ 
ence  between  hitch  hikers  and  hi-jack- 
ers  is  very  small.  Both  are  trying  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  One  begs  for 
it :  the  other  takes  it  at  the  point  of  a 
gun.” 

VV'^hen  a  vagabond  enters  the  editorial 
rooms  of  either  of  the  Shreveport  papers 
now  and  asks  the  city  editor  if  he  would 
like  to  “have  a  story  on  a  hitch  hiker.” 
he  is  immediately  directed  to  the  bulletin 
boards  where  both  the  editorial  and  the 
sermon  are  prominently  displayed. 


Offer*  Zuppke  Collegiate  Strip 

A  comic  strip  of  college  athletics  by 
Robert  C.  Zuppke.  football  coach  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  with  drawings  by 
B.  \\’.  Depew,  was  announced  recently 
by  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate, 
Des  Moines. 


Tewson  to  Giee  Radio  Talk 

W.  Orton  Tewson.  of  the  W.  Orton 
Tewson  Syndicate.  New  York,  and  writer 
of  “.An  Attic  Salt-Shaker’’  column,  will 
speak  over  radio  station  WNYC  Nov.  14 
at  8 :30  p.  m.  on  “Books  for  the  Bairn.” 


De  Beck  Back  in  U.  S. 

Billy  De  Beck,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  artist  and  creator  of  the  “Barney 
Cjoogle”  strip,  will  arrive  in  New  York 
Nov.  7  on  the  He  de  France  after  spend¬ 
ing  six  months  in  Europe. 


New  Serial  By  Barbara  Webb 

The  Ledger  Syndicate,  Philadelphia, 
this  week  announced  a  new  serial  by 
Barbara  Webb,  “Love  Shy.”  It  is  issued 
in  42  instalments,  the  first  eight  illus¬ 
trated. 


INTERVIEW  WON  PRIZE 


Story  Written  by  Marion  Rubenstein 
Awarded  $100 

A  routine  newspaper  story,  an  inter¬ 
view  with  an  unmarried  mother,  written 
by  Marion  Rubenstein,  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  which  received  the  first  prize  of 
$100  at  the  annual  contest  of  the  Ohio 


Florence  Marion 

Smith  Rubenstein 


Newspaper  Women’s  Association,  re¬ 
cently.  It  was  chosen  from  a  long  list 
of  more  pretentious  stories. 

The  article,  which  occupied  less  than 
half  a  column,  was  a  short,  terse  state¬ 
ment  of  a  prisoner  in  the  Cleveland 
City  Hospital,  and  appeared  in  the  Press 
on  Nov.  6,  1928. 

Marion  Rubenstein  started  on  the 
Press  three  years  ago,  with  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  writing.  She  did  space 
work  at  first  b'ut  later  was  added  to  the 
staff  as  a  feature  writer  •'nd  reporter. 
Last  year  she  was  awarded  second  prize 
for  the  best  feature  story  written  during 
the  year,  and  won  second  prize  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  for  the  best  news  “scoop.” 
The  Akron  Beacon-Journal  donated  the 
prize. 

Florence  Smith,  who  was  elected  to 
head  the  associatiem  during  the  next 
year,  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Portsmouth  (O.)  Times.  More  than 
$700  was  given  away  in  prizes  at  the 
association’s  convention  recentlv. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  HONORED 

Miss  Thelma  Flanigan,  21,  society 
editor  of  the  Centraiia  (Ill.)  Sentinel, 
was  chosen  Queen  of  Egypt  at  the  sixth 
annual  Pageant  of  Progress  held  in  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.,  Oct.  22. 


Society  Editor  Writes  Book 

Mabel  Spicer  Gill,  formerly  society 
editor  of  the  Colorado  Spring  ((jol.) 
Cacette,  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
“Huttee  Boy  of  the  Jungle,”  consisting 
of  short  stories  of  a  baby  elephant. 


Staff  Holds  Victory  Dinner 

Members  of  the  classified  department 
of  the  Buffalo  Times  were  guests  of  the 
publisher  at  a  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Buf¬ 
falo  recently  following  a  victory  over 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  in  a  recent 
contest  for  linage.  James  F.  O’Connor, 
manager  of  Times  classified,  received  a 
loving  cup  from  the  members  of  the  suff 
of  the  Press-Scimitar. 

Sponsors  Yo-Yo  Contest 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Daily  Record 
staged  its  first  Yo-Yo  tournament  at  the 
Boston  Garden  recently  before  an 
audience  of  nearly  10,(XX).  The  affair 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  Junior 
staff  of  the  Record  and  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  George  MacKinnon. 


Bell  Odol  President 

K.  K.  Bell,  for  25  years  with  the  Cal¬ 
umet  Baking  Powder  company  Chicago, 
as  sales,  advertising  and  management 
executive,  has  joined  the  Odol  Company 
of  .America  as  president  and  general 
manager. 


NEA  Has  New  Mystery  Serial 

“The  Avenging  Parrott,”  a  mystery 
serial  by  .Anne  Austin,  was  recently  re¬ 
leased  by  NE.A  Service,  Inc. 


Sennott  In  Panama 

Phillip  Sennott,  San  Francisco  man¬ 
ager  of  the  NE.A  Service,  is  on  a  trip  to 
Panama. 


A  Request 
For  Cash  Offers 

An  R.  Hoe  &  Company 

SEXTUPLE 

NEWSPAPER  PERFECTING  PRESS 
STRAIGHT-LINE  PATTERN 

As  it  is,  and  where  it  is,  for  immediate  sale. 

Used  only  a  short  time  and  experts  say  it  is 
in  perfect  eondition.  It  is  offered  now  for 
quick  disposal.  A  reasonable  offer  takes  it 
immediately.  A  change  in  plans  of  the  present 
owners  gives  a  seldom-offered  opportunity 
to  someone  who  acts  quickly.  Equipped 
with  lightning  folders,  self  oiling  boxes, 
patent  plate  loekup,  locking  roller  sockets, 
three  decks  and  a  complete  half  deck  for 
color.  Complete  with  220  AC  electrical 
motor  drive  and  press  control.  Self-contained 
electric  paper  rcdl  hoist. 

Property  of:  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 

Address  Your  Cash  Offers  to 
T.  E.  J.  Crowley, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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A.  vigorous  new  bold  face 
for  modern  advertising 


LINOTYPE  VULCAN  BOLD 


EVERY  job  $ko 

uld  start  witb  a 
plan  that  ^ives  t 

21  Point 

EVERY  job  should 
start  with  a  plau  th 
at  ^ives  the  exact  si 

18  Point 

EVERY  job  should  st 
art  with  a  plan  that  ^i 
ves  the  exact  si^e  of  ea 

14  Point  with  Italic 

EV£RY  job  sbould  start  wit 
k  a  plan  that  gives  the  exact 
size  of  each  type  hlock.  Have 
the  layout  man  compute  wit 

KVERY  joh  should  start  wit 

12  Point  with  Italic 

£VE>RY  job  should  start  with  a 
plan  that  gives  the  exact  size  of  e 
ach  type  hlock.  Have  the  layout 
man  compute  with  care  the  numh 
cr  of  letters  in  each  piece  of  copy 

KVERY  joh  should  start  with  a 

10  Point  with  Italic 

EVERY  job  should  start  with  a  plan 
that  gives  the  exact  size  of  each  type 
block.  Have  the  layout  man  compute 
with  care  the  number  of  letters  in  ea 
ch  piece  of  copy  and  yon  will  save  ma 

EVERY  job  should  start  with  a  plan 

18  and  24  Point  Italic  in  preparation 


^  Demonstrating  that  a  hold  face  can  he 
forceful  without  hein^  brutal;  different 
without  hein^  ^rotesijue;  novel  without 
doin^  violence  to  the  classic  forms  that 
centuries  of  usa^e  have  assigned  to  the 
several  letters;  Vulcan  Bold  offers  itself 
as  a  means  of  achieving  the  emphatic  dis^ 
play  demanded  by  the  modern  techni<|ue 
of  advertising  and  still  keeping  within 
the  hounds  of  ^ood  taste.  7^  ^  Vulcan 
Bold  is  too  black  to  he  used  for  text  mat^ 
ter  unless  for  a  short  block  of  matter 
which  cflin  he  widely  leaded  as  has  been 
done  here.  It  is  excellent  for  display 
headings  and  will  combine  well  with 
almost  any  face,  old  style  or  modern; 
conventional  or  manneristic. 


.TRADE  LI  N  OTYPE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE 

CO^IPANY  •  Brooklyn,  New  York 

San  Francisco  *  Chicago  *  ^ew  Orleans 
Canadian  Linotype,  Limited  •  Toronto  2 

Representatives  in  all  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

IN  THE  VULCNN  BOLD  SENICS,  EECEFT  L«NSE  TITLE  LINE 
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MRS.  COPLEY  DIES 

Wife  of  Publitker  Succumbs  After 
Operation  in  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Edith  Strohn  Copley,  wife  of 
Ira  C.  Copley  of  Aurora,  newspaper 
publisher  of  Illinois  and  California  and 
former  congressman,  died  Oct.  24  in  St. 
.\gnes’  hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Her 
death  was  attributed  to  an  infection  fol¬ 
lowing  a  sinus  operation. 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Copley  had  gone  east 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  W’ilmer 
Ophthalmonic  Institute,  to  whose  S4,- 
000,000  foundation  Col.  Copley  was  a 
contributor.  While  there  Mrs.  Copley 
went  to  the  hospital  for  treatments  and 
it  was  found  advisable  to  operate.  Mr. 
Copley  and  Mrs.  Copley’s  sister,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  McCauley  of  Los  .\ngeles, 
were  at  her  bedside  when  she  died.  In 
addition  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Copley 
is  survived  by  two  adopted  sons.  The 
IxKly  was  brought  to  .Aurora,  Ill.,  for 
burial. 

DAVID  S.  TAYLOR 

Former  Managing  Editor  of  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier  Dies 

David  S.  Taylor,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Buff^o  (X.Y.)  Courier, 
died  in  his  home  in  that  city  Oct.  27. 
Mr.  Taylor  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Scotland  when  a  young  man,  be¬ 
coming  Albany  correspondent  for  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  newspapers  and  the 
Buffalo  Courier.  In  1900  he  joined  the 
Courier  staff  at  Buffalo  and  remained 
with  that  newspaper  until  1926  when  he 
retired  after  completing  25  years  of 
service,  the  last  five  as  managing  editor. 

Upon  his  resignation  from  the  Courier 
staff  he  opened  an  advertising  agency 
in  Buffalo  and  conducted  it  until  his 
health  failed.  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Crime  commission.  His  wife  sur- 


FRED  ERICK  G.  LYNN 

Frederick  G.  Lynn,  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Wood  Newspaper  Mach¬ 
inery  Corporation  plant  of  Plainfield,  N. 
J.,  for  the  last  four  years,  died  Wednes¬ 
day  night  at  his  home,  410  Grant  avenue. 


©bituarp 


Francis  m.  Cornell,  77,  former 

publisher  of  the  Fulton  (N.Y.) 
Patriot,  died  at  his  home  in  Fulton  Oct. 
26.  He  bought  the  paper  in  1892,  and 
published  it  until  a  few  years  ago  when 
he  retired,  passing  on  its  operation  to 
his  son,  Louis  F.  Cornell. 

CoL.  Alvin  T.  Thoids.  71,  former 
newspaper  publisher,  died  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  recently.  He  started  his 
career  on  the  Montreal  (Ou*?-)  Gasette, 
and  later  founded  and  edited  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  (Conn.)  Herald.  He  was  also 
at  one  time  publisher  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald. 

Mrs,  N.  S.  Laimbekr.  former  assist¬ 
ant  cashier  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
New  York,  and  a  contributor  of  articles 
on  financial  subjects  to  the  Nerv  York 
World,  died  Oct.  25  in  New  York. 

Carl  E.  Ackerman,  for  years  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Frank  Seaman  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  New  York,  and  former 
editor  of  Sunset  Magazine,  the  Musical 
Age  and  the  Photographic  Ncu'S,  died 
Oct.  25  at  his  home  in  Summit,  N.  J. 

VTctor  D.  Duncan,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dixon  (Ky.)  Journal,  died 
Oct.  22  in  Dixon. 

John  H.  Burson  died  at  his  home  in 
Litchfield,  Ill.,  Oct.  29,  at  the  age  of  24, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Litchfield  (Ill.)  News-Herald,  which 
was  owned  by  his  late  father,  E.  E. 
Burson;  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Revietv;  the 
Brooklyn  Star;  and  the  Los  Angeles 
News.  Funeral  ser\ices  were  held 
Thursday  morning  in  Litchfield. 

Harry  I.  Horton,  for  more  than  25 
years  a  member  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  staff,  successively  reporter,  city 
editor  and  editorial  writer,  died  in 


Hartford,  Oct.  27  at  the  age  of  67.  He 
had  been  away  from  the  office  since 
.\ugust  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  regular  work,  Mr.  Horton 
during  his  life  wrote  thousands  of  jokes 
for  humor  magazines  in  this  country, 
and  for  Punch.  He  was  born  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass. 

P'.  Arthur  Stumm,  29,  for  several 
years  city  hall  reporter  for  the  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacotv-News,  was  instantly  killed 
Oct.  22  on  the  highw'ay  southwest  of 
Joliet,  Ill.,  when  his  car  skidded  off  the 
highway. 

Mrs.  Ferman  A.  W’ilson,  wife  of 
Ferman  A.  Wilson,  formerly  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Daily  News  and  now 
Miami  director  of  publicity,  died  re¬ 
cently  fn  Miami  after  an  illness  of  ten 
months.  She  was  buried  in  Miami. 
For  several  year?  she  was  secretary  to 
the  city  editor  of  the  .Minneapolis 
Tribune.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  former  Min¬ 
neapolis  newspaper  man  and  for  five 
years  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Bemidji  (Minn.)  Sentinel. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Frances  Brai.nard, 
widow  of  Charles  Brainard  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Tliompsonville 
(Conn.)  Press,  died  Tuesday  in  Thomp- 
sonville  at  the  age  of  72  3ear.  Mr. 
Brainard  died  nine  years  ago.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Harvey  C.  Brainard,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  .Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union. 

Mrs.  .\nna  Belle  Cubb.ac.e,  mother 
of  Fred  T.  Cubbage,  assistant  city,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  died 
last  week  at  her  home  in  Columbus. 

John  A.  Aspinall,  78,  for  many 
years  with  the  Cumberland  (Md.) 
Daily  News,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  Oct.  21. 

John  Henry  Perry,  76,  died  at  the 
home  of  his  stepdaughter  in  Dallas,  last 
week.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
newspaper  men  and  printers  in  the  state. 
Coming  to  Texas  in  1888,  he  had  been 
employed  on  the  old  Fort  Worth 
Gazette,  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
other  newspapers. 

Thomas  J.  Joyce,  74,  who  in  1896 
founded  the  American,  a  daily  at 
Manhanoy  City,  Pa.,  died  in  the  State 
Hospital  at  .\shland.  Pa.,  recently. 
He  sold  the  American  to  the  Tribune 
and  published  a  weekly,  the  Black  Dia¬ 
mond.  After  the  American-Tribune  and 
the  Record  combined,  Joyce  became  the 
first  editor  of  the  Record-American,  now 
Manhanoy  City’s  only  newspaper. 

FIlbert  H.  Aull,  prominent  newspaper 
man  of  South  Carolina  and  editor  of  the 
Newberry  Herald  and  News  for  more 
than  40  years,  died  at  his  Newberry 
home  suddenly  on  Oct.  27.  In  1894  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  State  Press 
.\ssociation  and  held  that  office  for  16 
successive  years. 

T.  E.  Lee  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Kansas  City  Star,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  St.  John’s  Hospital,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  from  injuries  received  when 
his  automobile  was  struck  by  a  train  on 
a  crossing  near  Vian,  Okla. 

John  W.  Kitzmiller,  55,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Miller  sburg 
Sentinel  and  the  Holmes  County  Farmer 
at  Millersburg,  O.,  died  recently  at  his 
home  at  Barberton,  of  paralysis. 

Mrs.  Julia  Graustein,  mother  of 
Archibald  R.  Graustein  of  New  York, 
president  of  the  International  Paper  and 
Power  Company,  and  wife  of  Adolf  H. 
Graustein.  died  at  her  home  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  recently,  at  the  age  of  72. 

Mrs.  Rufus  N.  Rhodes,  widow  of 
the  founder  of  the  Birmingham  News, 
died  recently  after  an  illness  of  eight 
vears.  Her  husband  founded  the  News 
in  1888. 

TO  HONOR  FORMER  EDITOR 

Almost  30  years  after  his  death  on 
March  21,  1900,  a  movement  has  been 
started  to  honor  John  Nagle,  former 
editor  of  th-'  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Pilot, 
who  in  the  ‘80s  attained  distinction  as 
one  of  the  foremost  editors  and  educa¬ 
tors  in  the  Middle  West.  A  tribute  will 
be  paid  his  memory  in  the  form  of  a 
stone  shaft  to  be  erected  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Manitowoc  County  Teachers’ 
Training  School. 


Do  You  Sell 
Through 
Departmeut 
Stores? 


y^hLTMAN’S  in  New  York,  Hudson's  in  Detroit, 
Robinson's  in  Los  Angeles.  May’s,  Vander- 
voort’s,  Steiger’s,  Woodward  &  Lothrop’s. 

Are  these  your 
customers? 

If  so,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  lie  in 
with  your  retail  outlets  by  advertising  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  For  the  stores  listed 
above,  and  many  others  like  them,  are  consistent 
advertisers  in  the  Monitor  year  in  and  year  out. 

The  Monitor  offers  advertisers  a  unique  “tie- 
in”  merchandising  plan  whereby  retail-store  ad¬ 
vertising  features  products  nationally  advertised. 
This  gives  the  manufacturer  additional  advertis- 
big,  paid  for  by  the  dealer,  and  results  iu  greater 
sales,  turnover,  profit. 

Ruby  Ring  Hosiery,  Kickernick  Undergar¬ 
ments,  Whittall  Rugs,  Steinway  Pianos  are  a  few 
of  the  department-store  articles  which  have  been 
merchandised  with  immediate  success  in  the  Moni¬ 
tor.  Your  products  can,  too. 

The 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  THE  HOME 
Published  by 

The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society.  107  Falmouth  Street 
Boston,  Mass.,  V.  S.  A, 

BRANCH  ADVERTISING  OFFICES 

New  York — Detroit — Chicago — St.  Loui« — Kansas  City — San  Francisco — 
Los  Angeles — Seattle — London— Paris — Berlin — Florence 
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Leading  NEWSPAPERS  Use 

and  endorse  the 

ROCKAWAY 

Automatic  Space  Band  Cleaner 


The  Rockaway  Space  Band  Cleaner 
will  clean  and  assemble  30  Space 
Bands  in  approximately  one  minute, 
each  band  receiving  four  complete 
revolutions  of  the  circular  lapping 
block  or  disc  while  being  held  under 
a  fifteen-pound  pressure  by  a  spring- 
actuated  plunger.  This  insures  good, 
clean  printing.  No  more  hair  lines 
— no  more  crushed  matrix  walls — 
no  more  loose  sleeves — no  more  dis¬ 
torted  space  bands.  This  machine 
will  last  a  lifetime  if  given  the  small 
amount  of  care  and  attention  that 
any  high  grade  apparatus  requires. 
This  labor-saving  device  should  be 
in  every  up-to-date  plant  in  the 
world  operating  Linotype  or  Inter¬ 
type  Machines. 


Some  of  the  Printing  Plant*  and  Newapaper* 
Now  Using  the  Rockaway  Automatic  Spacehand 
Cleaner: 


Kantai  City  Journal  Poat. 
Syracuie  Herald. 

Athena  Meaaenger,  Athena.  0. 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
Zaneaville  Publiahing  Co.. 

Zaneaville.  Ohio. 

Aurora  Beacon  Newa. 

The  Newa  Publiahing  Co.. 

Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Qreenaboro  Dally  Newa. 
Dayton  Daily  Newa. 

Jackaon  Citizen  Patriot. 
Evening  Call  Publiahing  Co., 
Woonaocket.  R.  I. 


Sioux  City  Tribune. 

The  Dover  Reporter.  Dover.  0. 
Evening  Star  Newapaper  Co., 
Waahington  (2  machinea). 

J.  B.  Lyon  Company.  Albany 
Joliet  Herald  Newa,  Joliet.  III. 
Courier -Poet  Co.. 

Camden.  N.  J. 

Florida  Timea  Union. 

Jackaonville,  Fla. 

Janeaville  Gazette,  Janeaville, 
Wia. 

The  Oregonian.  Portland.  Ore. 
The  Indianapolia  Star, 


Concordia  Pub.  Co.,  St.  Louia. 
National  Weekliea,  Winona, 
Minn. 

The  Spokeaman.Review,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Waah. 

Houaton  Poat-Deapatch. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Reporter. 
The  Oahkoah  Northweatern. 
Jackaon  Dally  Newa,  Jackaon, 
Mlaa. 

The  Providence  Journal. 

The  Wheeling  Regiater. 

The  Schenectady  Gazette. 

The  Pittaburgh  Preea. 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Miami  Herald. 

Elmira  Star-Gazette,  Inc., 
Elmira.  N.  Y. 

UHca  Obaerver  Deapatch. 
Peoria  Journal  Tranacript. 

The  Timea  Herald,  Dallaa. 
Trade  Preaa  Publiahing  Co.. 

Milwaukee,  Wia. 

The  New  Orleana  Timea-Pica- 
yune. 

New  Orleana  Statea. 

Nr>rth  American  Preaa, 
Milwaukee.  Wia. 

Gazette  Timea,  Pittaburgh.  Pa. 
The  Timet  Mirror  Company, 
Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Buffalo  Timet.  Inc. 
Journal-Gazette,  Fort  Wayne. 
Winchetter  Sun,  Wincheater, 
Ky. 

Rocheater  Timet  Union. 

The  Saint  Paul  Newa. 
Birmingham  Newa. 

The  Minnegpolit  Tribune. 

The  Minneapolit  Journal. 

The  Minneapolis  Star. 
Belleville  Oemocrat.  Belleville. 
Ameryka.Echo.  Toledo.  Ohio. 
The  llllnoit  State  Journal, 
Springfleld,  III. 

The  Courier  Expreu,  Buffalo. 
The  Erie  Despatch  Herald. 

The  Commercial  Tribune, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Durham  Herald.  Durham. 
N.  C. 

Iowa  Telegraph  A  Timet  Jour- 
nal,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Chattanooga  Timea. 
Knickerbocker  Press,  Albany. 
Lima  Newt,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Evening  Tribune,  Lawrence. 
Springfleld  Newt  A  Sun. 

Springfleld,  Ohio. 

Savannah  Morning  Newt. 
Margaon  Mfg.  Co..  New  York. 
Federal  Printing  Co., 

New  York. 

Long  Island  Star. 

The  Cate,  Lockwood  A  Brain- 
ard  Co.,  Hartford.  Conn. 
Vail-Ballow  Preaa  Co. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  Cannon  Printing  Co..  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wit. 

Mitchell  Printing  Co.,  Green¬ 
field.  Ind. 

The  Plimpton  Prett.  Norwood, 

Matt. 

San  Diego  Sun. 

San  Antonio  Newt  A  Exprett. 
Warren  Tribune  Chronicle, 
Altoona  Tribune. 

Call  Printing  A  Publiahing 
Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

New  Tribune.  Tacoma.  Wash. 
Sacramento  Union, 

Sacramento.  Calif. 

Gazette  A  Telegraph, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Peoria  Star. 

Newark  Ledger. 

Pontiac  Daily  Prett. 

Asheville  Citizen. 

Salt  Lake  City  Telegram. 
Decatur  Herald. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph. 

Tampa  Daily  Timea. 

Jersey  Observer. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Intelligencer. 
Cincinnati  Timet  Star. 

Seattle  Timet. 


Cleaning  space  bands  by  hand  is  an  un¬ 
pleasant  task,  “a  dirty  job,”  as  those  who 
have  to  do  it  say,  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  quite  often  neglected  with  the  result 
that  good  clear  printing  is  impossible, 
metal  adhering  at  the  casting  point,  mat¬ 
rices  ruined,  and  an  undesirable  condition 
of  things  in  general.  With  the  "ROCK¬ 
AWAY,”  a  dirty  space  band  or  one  with 
adherent  metal  is  unknown  because  it  is 
considered  by  everyone  in  the  plant  a 
pleasure  to  “run  them  through.”  No 
labor  should  be  performed  by  hand  which 
can  be  better  accomplished  by  machine  at 
less  expense  and  with  greater  speed.  The 
fact  that  the  space  bands  in  a  plant  op¬ 
erating  20  machines  can  be  cleaned  twice 
daily  in  approximately  20  minutes  or 
three  times  daily  in  30  minues,  tells  the 
story.  Establish  economy  in  your  plant 
by  installing  a  “ROCKAWAY.” 


Foreign  Countries 


CANADA 

Cansdian  Government  Printing 
Oflice,  Ottawa. 

Calgary  Herald,  Calgary. 
Ottawa  Evening  Journal. 
Edmonton  Journal.  Alberta. 
Garden  City  Preii.  Gardenvale, 
Que. 

Ottawa  Citizen. 


HOLLAND 

J.  B.  Crambie,  Amsterdam  (2 
machinea). 

AUSTRALIA 

Smith  A  Miles,  Ltd.,  Sydney. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 
Argus  South  African  News¬ 
paper  (2  machines). 


BRAZIL 

National  Paper  A  Type  Co. 
Br.,  Buenos  Aires  (I  mach.). 

ENGLAND.  SCOTLAND 
The  Amalgamated  Press.  Lon. 

don  (2  machines). 

Cornwall  Press,  London 
(I  machine). 

Daily  Mail,  London  (I  mach.). 
Evening  News.  London 
(I  machine). 

St.  Clements  Press.  London 
(I  machine). 


The  Scotsman,  Edinburgh 
(I  machine). 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  Glasgow 
)l  machine). 

The  Courier,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
London  (I  machine). 

Hazell,  Watson  A  Viney.  Ltd., 
London  (I  machine). 

NEW  ZEALAND 
Auckland  Star,  Auckland. 
Evening  Post.  Wellington. 
Dunedin  Times,  Dunedin. 

The  Evening  Star,  Dunedin. 


Write  At  Once  for  Complete  Information 


The 

4926  VLIET  ST. 


ROCKAWAY  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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MICHIGAN  PUBLISHERS 
TO  MEET  NEXT  WEEK 


CALIFORNIA  CIRCULATORS  ELECT  PRYOR 


Wiley,  Patteraon,  Milton,  Gilmore, 
Vandenberg  Among  Speakers  at 
Eleventh  Annual  Institute 
at  Ann  Arbor 


The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the 
University  Press  Club  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  will  take  place  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Nov.  7-9.  The  speakers  will  be 
Louis  Wiley,  of  the  Xnv  York  Times; 
George  F.  Milton,  of  the  Chattanooga 
Xni's;  Grove  Patterson  of  the  Toledo 
Blade;  W  S.  Gilmore,  of  the  Detroit 
Nck’s;  Charles  B.  Driscoll  of  the 
McNaught  Newspaper  Syndicate,  New 
York;  Senator  A.  H.  Vandenberg,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald; 
Prof.  E.  R.  Sunderland  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Law  School ;  Prof.  Jesse  S.  Reeves, 
Head  of  the  Political  Science  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University ;  Prof.  H.  L. 
Caverly,  of  the  Economics  Department 
of  the  University ;  George  H.  E.  Smith, 
executive  secretary  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Association ;  Coaches  Fielding 
Yost  and  Harry  Kipke;  and  a  number 
of  other  prominent  men  on  the  Michigan 
campus. 

There  will  be  two  banquets  and  an 
entertainment  by  the  Student  Jour¬ 
nalists'  Club. 

The  contcrence  will  open  with  a  pres¬ 
idential  address  bv  Louis  .A.  Weil, 
publisher  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald. 

Speakers  at  the  banquet  on  Friday 
evening,  Nov.  8.  will  be  Louis  Wiley, 
New  York  Times;  Senator  A.  H. 
\'andenberg ;  Prof.  Fielding  Yost;  Coach 
Harry  Kipke. 

SEEKING  PLAINEST  GIRL 

-A  new  angle  on  beauty  contests  is 
being  worked  out  by  the  Younf/stoum 
(O.)  Vindicator  which  is  sponsoring  a 
“Plain  Girl”  contest,  for  girls  who  do 
not  “make  up.” 


Left  to  right:  William  McKay,  Orange  News;  Edgar  Pugh.  Long  Beach  Press- 

Telegram;  and  M.  T.  Hurt.  Riverside  Enterprise,  photographed  at  (California 
Circulation  Managers  convention  in  Long  Beach  last  week. 

XT  R.  PRA’OR,  circulation  manager  quent  subscription  accounts  were  be; 

of  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Republican,  the  convention.  Other  topics  revie 
was  elected  president  of  the  California  were  the  value  of  enlarged  comic 

_ Circulation  Man-  tions,  the  feasibility  of  telephone  solic 

|||||■^^■■■■■|  agers’  Association  tion  of  subscriptions,  the  education 
at  the  closing  solicitors  and  the  training  of  carrier  b 
session  of  the  “California's  best  citizens  are  for: 
eleventh  annual  newspaper  carriers  and  they  still  res] 
convention,  held  the  training  given  them  in  their  boyh 
in  Long  Beach,  days,”  declared  State  Senator  h'rank 
Cal.,  Oct.  21-22.  Merriam,  former  newspaper  man 
He  succeeds  A.  K.  guest  at  the  banquet  held  in  the  even 
(Trawford  of  the  “VN’hen  new  bills  proposing  to  rest 
.S'  a  n  _  Francisco  the  employment  of  lx)ys  in  this  w 
Fxamincr.  come  regularly  before  the  legislat 

Other  officers  they  are  usually  squelched  by  those  1 
elected  were  :  makers  who  recall  before  the  legisla 
Robert  J.  Corri-  assemblies  their  own  early  training 
gan,  Los  Angeles  carriers,”  said  Senator  Merriam. 

.  Examiner,  first  The  other  banquet  speaker  was  J. 
vice-president,  succeeding  M.  H.  Hurt,  Easton,  executive  publisher  of  the  L 
Rh’crsidc  Enterprise ;  E.  T.  Hamrick,  Beach  Morning  Sun,  San  Francisco 
Pasadena  Star-Xcios,  second  vice-presi-  cho.sen  as  the  next  meeting  place, 
dent,  succeeding  Edgar  PuRh  Long  Retiring  President  Crawford  was  : 
Ecach  Press-Tcicgram;  Harold  Searles,  sented  by  the  association  with  a  hs 
,1 succeeding  some  clock  as  a  token  of  esteem  for 
McKay,  Orange  Rest's.  _  services  the  past  vear.  L.  O.  Hamm 

The  new  board  of  directors,  consisting  ■  ■ 

of  nine  memliers,  includes :  Ed  Pugh, 

Long  Beach  Press-Telegram;  Fred  Schei- 
del,  Santa  .4na  Times;  W.  F.  D.  Brown, 

Oakland  Tribune;  .Abe  Cohen,  Santa 
Barbara  Press;  J.  S.  Louvau,  San  Diego 
Sun;  W.  V.  O’Farrell,  .S'aii  Diego 
Vnion;  L.  O.  Hammond,  Redlands  Daily 
Facts,  and  O.  F.  Thayer,  San  Bernardino 
Sun. 

Visitors  were  welcome  to  the  con¬ 
vention  at  the  opening  session  at  the 
Breakers  Hotel  by  Frank  P.  Goss,  city 
editor  of  the  D>ng  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram.  on  behalf  of  W.  F.  Prisk,  editor 
and  publisher.  He  was  introduced  by  A. 

E.  Crawford,  president  of  the  association. 

Ethical  questions,  promotion  problems, 
carrier  psychology  and  inter-departmental 
relations  based  on  co-operations  were 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Goss.  He  empha¬ 
sized  the  value  of  radio  broadcasting 
when  properly  applied  as  a  builder  of 
circulation. 

The  California  Newspaper  Publishers’ 

-Association,  officially  welcomed  the  dele¬ 
gates,  through  the  presence  of  Justus 
Craemer,  publisher  of  the  Orange  News, 
and  president  of  the  association,  and  John 
Long,  secretary. 

-At  the  morning  session  a  debate  was 
staged  between  b'.  .A.  Bertram  of  the 
Hollywood  Xews  and  E.  T.  Hamerick  of 
the  Pasadena  Star-News.  The  former 
discussed  the  benefits  of  premiums,  while 
the  latter  pointed  out  their  detrimental 
features. 

The  past  and  future  of  the  association 
was  the  theme  of  a  paper  by  William  J. 

Harrison  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald. 

John  C.  \'an  Benthem  discussed  the  use 
of  trucks.  W.  F.  D.  Brown  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  spoke  on  the  importance 
of  increased  circulation  revenue. 

Influence  of  radio  on  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation.  led  by  W.  V.  O’Farrell  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  was  among  the  round 
table  topics. 

Newspaper  conditions  in  Central  and 
Northern  California  were  discussed  the 
second  day.  Means  of  reducing  delin- 


A.  E.  Crawford 


Modernizing  Newspaper 
Sellinff  Methods 


ment  committee  were  Fred  Neal  and 
Roliert  J.  Corrigan. 

Those  present  at  the  convention  in¬ 
cluded  :  W.  F.  D.  Brown,  Oakland  T rib- 
une ;  E.  A.  Bertrand,  Hollywood  News ; 
Mr.  Conklin,  .'ianta  .4na  Register;  A.  E. 
Crawford,  San  Francisco  Examiner; 
(ieorge  E.  Clark.  Chico  Enterprise ;  R.  J. 
Corrigan.  Los  Angeles  Examiner ;  G.  A. 
Fisher,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Fred 
W.  Folsom,  Berkeley  Gazette;  B.  S.  F. 
(iingold,  San  Francisco  Call;  L.  O.  Ham¬ 
mond.  Redlands  Daily  Facts;  W.  J.  Har¬ 
rison.  Los  Angeles  Herald;  loin  Hilde- 
brandt.  .Stockton  Record;  E.  T.  Hamrick, 
Pasadena  Star-News. 

M.  H.  Hurt,  Riverside  Enterprise; 
Victor  I^ttanner,  Oakland  Posl-Fln- 
quirer;  James  S.  Louvau.  San  Diego 
.Sun;  Fred  Scheidel.  Santa  .Ana  Times; 
William  McKay,  Orange  News;  I.  V. 
McClatchy.  Santa  Barbara  Xcscs;  B. 
Marcum,  Los  .Angeles  Bulletin;  Nels 
Newman,  Fullerton  Xews-Tribune :  W. 
V.  O’Farrell,  San  Diego  Union ;  .A.  L. 
Parker,  Los  .Angeles  Times;  b'cl  Pugh. 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram;  H.  B. 
Pryor.  Fresco  Republican ;  L.  Peter¬ 
son.  .Stockton  Record;  William  .A.  Ro- 
barre,  Los  .Angeles  Illustrated  Daily 
S'ews. 

Judson  E.  Stone,  Modesto  Xews;  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Simpkins.  San  .lose  Mercury- 
Herald;  Harold  Searles,  Hollywood  Citi¬ 
zen  ;  Harrv  Strong,  Ijing  Beach  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun ;  O.  F.  Thaver.  .San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram ;  H.  D.  Tennant.  Burbank 
Daily  Res'iezv;  T.  Preston  Vaughn,  Al¬ 
hambra  Post-.Advoeate ;  W.  G.  Weaver, 
Burlingame  Advance-Star. 


Newspaper  sales  representatives  armed  with  the  right 
kind  of  market  information  rapture  the  attention  of 
advertisers. 

The  time-worn  arguments  of  “rirrulation  leadh”  and 
'’linage  comparisons”  are  of  little  interest  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  These  concern  the  publisher  as  they  indi¬ 
cate  the  degree  of  success  he  has  had  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  newspaper. 

Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.,  has  prepared  market  reports 
in  over  seventy  American  cities.  Each  report  presents 
a  compilation  of  facts  taken  from  a  detailed  study  of 
the  consumers  composing  the  market.  Their  charac¬ 
teristics,  buying  habits,  purchasing  power,  reading 
preferences,  etc.,  are  all  clearly  told. 

The  newspaper  representative  who  has  access  to  a 
Knight  Report  is  able  to  give  an  advertiser  the  correct 
answer  to  any  merchandising  problem.  He  ran  sub¬ 
ordinate  rirrulation  and  linage  figures  to  market  farts 
which  the  advertiser  understands  and  appreciates. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  publishers  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  Knight  Reports  are  enjoying  steady 
linage  increases? 

An  inquiry  will  bring  eomplete  details. 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Architects  and  Builders  Building 


ST.  LOUIS  VETERAN  RETIRES 

After  44  years  of  service  with  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  (jeorge  E. 
Windegger  has  resigned  as  foreman  of 
the  composing  room,  and  was  retired 
to  the  inactive  list,  effective  Oct.  26. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Frank  J.  DeWarf. 


T ruthful — Unbiased — Market  Research 
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7  Point  Ideal  Neuu  with  Hold 


IF  YOU  are  paying  for  hand  composition  of 
display,  whether  type  or  otherwise,  think  how 
much  you  could  save  by  setting  practically  all 
display  on  one  Intertype  D3*3s.m.  This  one-man 
Intertype  gives  you: 

•  ( 1 )  Keyboard  Speed — many  times  faster  than 
any  kind  of  hand  composition.  #  (2)  One- 
piece  slugs  up  to  7  inches  wide — easier  to  han¬ 
dle  and  lock  up  than  pieced  slugs  or  individual 
types.  #  (3)  Complete  elimination  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  #  (4)  A  clean^  sharp  face,  on  a  solid  slug, 
for  perfect  stereotyping.  #  (5)  Spaceband  ** jus¬ 
tification,^^  eliminating  slow  hand-spacing  and 
insuring  the  better  appearance  of  a  uniform 
space  between  words. 

THE  IXTERTYPE  D3-3  8.m.  ALSO 
^^FILLS  IN’’  ON  STRAIGHT  MATTER 

If  you  haven^t  enough  hig  display  composition 
to  keep  a  fast  machine  busy,  you  can  use  this 
same  Intertype  for  heads  and  straight  matter  in 
all  sizes  from  5-point  up.  It  sets  three-column 
heads  and  straight  matter,  as  well  as  ad  display, 
on  one-piece  slugs.  All  magazines — full-size, 
split,  or  auxiliary— can  he  removed  and  replaced 
as  easily  as  a  hand  compositor  shifts  his  cases. 
All  of  the  popular  standard  faces  are  available, 
as  well  as  a  wide  range  of  faces  in  the  modern 
vogue,  in  sizes  up  to  36-point  bold  and  60-point 
bold  condensed. 

The  operator  of  an  Intertype  D3-3  s.m.  can  have 
at  his  instant  command  six  complete  fonts  of 
matrices  (caps,  lower  case,  points  and  figures) 
and  two  sets  of  advertising  figures,  u-ithout  sub¬ 
stitution  of  extra  magazines.  For  a  line  of  text  or 
display  he  has  a  choice  of  twelve  faces— on  the 
machine.  For  fast,  economical  quality  display 
composition  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Inter¬ 
type  office  for  further  interesting  facts. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  lirnoklyn,  N.  360  Furman 
Si.;  Chifagn  1.30  N€>rth  Franklin  St.;  Netc  Orleann  816  Howard 
Ave. ;  San  Francisco  1.32  Fremont  St.;  Los  4ngclps  1220  South 
Maple  Ave.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.;  London  and  Derlin. 
Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


Set  In  Intertype  Bodoni  Family 
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LOCAL  RATE  INROADS 
ALARM  DAILIES 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


writes,  “our  rules  are  that  the  national 
or  general  rate  applies  to  everybody  ex¬ 
cept  the  actual  retailer  over  the  counter. 
\Vhere  a  nationally  advertised  product 
is  sold  by  only  one  retailer,  we  allow 
the  local  retail  rate  on  that  advertisement 
so,  long  as  the  advertisement  is  signed 
exclusively  by  that  one  retailer.  If  more 
than  one  retailer  signs  the  advertisement 
it  carries  the  general  rate. 

“W’e  do  make  exceptions  to  this,  how¬ 
ever.  We  allow  the  advertisement  signed 
by  the  one  retailer  at  the  local  rate,  and 
then  we  do  allow  other  distributors  to 
be  listed  in  a  separate  advertisement 
under  the  local-rate  copy,  and  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  carries  the  national  rate. 

“W’e  do  not  allow  a  distributor  the 
local  rate  in  this  manner.  It  must  be 
strictly  as  a  retailer.  Distributors  are 
not  allowed  to  call  themselves  distributors 
if  the  copy  is  at  the  local  retail  rate. 

“Our  greatest  trouble  in  this  matter 
is  with  radio  advertising.  The  second 
newspaper  here,  having  been  a  very  poor 
second  on  radio  advertising  has  broken 
down  all  the  rules  and  will  take  radio 
advertising  signed  by  six  or  seven  re¬ 
tailers,  give  them  the  retail  rate,  and  bill 
whichever  one  of  the  local  retailers  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  the  lowest  rate  with  it. 

“This  makes  it  rather  difficult  to  up¬ 
hold  the  general  rate.  However,  we  have 
stood  pat,  although  it  has  cost  us  quite 
a  little  business.  We  recognize  that  if 
we  don’t  stand  pat  we  are  practically 
going  to  throw  our  national  rate  card 
into  the  waste-basket.  We  haven’t  had 
any  trouble  on  the  automobiles  in  this 
respect,  because  all  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing,  whether  local  or  national,  carries 
the  national  rate.’’ 

Another  Mid-Western  newspaper  states 
that  it  operates  its  local  and  national 
classifications  on  the  basis  of  the 
\.A.E.A.  code,  which  classifies  as  na¬ 
tional  all  manufacturers,  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors,  jobbers  and  representatives 
not  doing  a  strictly  over-the-counter 
business. 

“Retail  or  local  advertising,”  says  this 
newspaper’s  spokesman,  “is  advertising 
of  stores  doing  a  strictly  over-the-counter 
business.  It  may  be  a  store  owned  and 
operated  entirely  by  local  capital,  or  it 
may  be  a  retail  store  of  a  chain  outfit 
such  at  the  &  P.  Tea  Company)  Kro¬ 
ger,  Butler,  etc.,  or  the  retail  store  of 
manufacturers  such  as  Regal  Shoe, 
r>ouglas  Shoe,  etc. 

“In  order  to  satisfy  the  purely  local 
manufacturer,  jobber,  or  distributor  who 
claims  that  he  is  not  doing  a  ‘national’ 
business,  we  have  a  third  rate  card, 
labelled  ‘general  rate  card’  which  carries 
the  national  rate  and  all  other  require¬ 
ments  regulating  national  advertising. 
We  use  this  rate  card  in  such  cases  and 
designate  such  advertisers  as  ‘general’ 
advertisers,  but  in  all  respects  they  are 
handled  exactly  the  same  as  national 
accounts  and,  of  course,  where  they  have 
a  recognized  agency  placing  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  agency  is  allowed  the  usual  com¬ 
mission,  although  this  information  does 
not  appear  on  the  ‘general’  rate  card. 

“Through  co-operation  with  the  other 
newspapers  here  we  have  been  able  to 
get  a  very  definite  agreement  as  to  what 
accounts  are  local  and  what  are  national. 
In  a  few  instances,  where  there  is  a 
reasonable  doubt,  the  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  the  three  papers  usually  get  to¬ 
gether  and  make  a  decision  that  is  binding 
on  all,  so  that  we  are  not  cutting  our 
rates  in  competition.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  reason  there  is  so  much  trouble  in 
making  definite  rulings  on  the  class  of 
advertising. 

“However,  my  experience  in  the  past 
has  indicated  that  a  strong  newspaper 
can  get  up  its  own  rules  and  regulations 
and  get  95  per  cent  of  the  business  that 
it  should  carry,  even  though  weaker 
competing  papers  will  break  over  and 
allow  the  national  advertiser  the  local 
rate  to  influence  the  contract.” 

.\nother  advertising  director,  holding 
that  only  retailers  are  entitled  to  the  local 
rate,  states  that  his  troubles  with  auto- 
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motive  and  radio  accounts  are  over,  but 
that  the  ice  cream,  milk,  and  baking 
companies,  having  local  factories  and 
local  stores  of  their  own,  as  well  as  other 
outlets,  are  resisting  classification  as 
general  advertisers.  The  paper  is  en¬ 
forcing  its  rule,  he  said,  with  some  slight 
temporary  loss  of  business  in  these 
classes. 

None  of  the  letters  received  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  on  this  subject  seriously 
suggests  that  advertising  rates  applying 
to  local  retail  business  be  increased  or 
that  rates  on  general  advertising  be  re¬ 
duced  to  remove  the  economic  advantage- 
of  bootlegged  general  advertising.  The 
difficulties  of  such  a  course  are  great. 
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with  the  practical  certainty  that  the 
adjustment  period  will  be  marked  by- 
loss  of  both  volume  and  revenue.  Un¬ 
pleasant  as  that  prospect  is,  the  recasting 
of  both  local  and  general  rate  cards  to 
make  the  so-called  “differential”  between 
local  and  general  approximate  the  agency- 
commission  and  discount  paid  on  the  lat¬ 
ter,  appears  to  be  the  straightest  road 
away  from  the  confusion  that  now 
exists  in  many  cities. 


ENTERS  DAILY  FIELD 

The  IVUmington  (Cal.)  Press  re¬ 
cently-  became  a  daily-  and  moved  into  a 
new  building.  C.  P.  Roberts  is  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


CATHOLIC  PAPERS  ORGANIZE 

A  group  of  Catholic  papers,  compris¬ 
ing  the  Standard  and  Times,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  Catholic  Transcript,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  the  Baltimore  Catholic  Review, 
Catholic  Union  &  Times,  Buffalo,  and 
The  Tablet,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have 
formed  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  national  advertising.  They 
have  appointed  M.  R.  Barrett  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  33  West  42nd  street,  New 
York,  eastern  representative  and  Joseph 
H.  Meier,  64  W.  Randolph  street,  (Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  western  representative.  Other 
Catholic  papers  will  be  added  from  time 
to  time  to  the  combination,  it  has  been 
announced. 
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Wage  earners  in  Buffalo’s  manufacturing 
plants  today  find  in  their  pay  envelopes 
more  than  three  times  as  much  money  as 
was  discovered  by  their  fathers  a  gener¬ 
ation  back. 

John  Doe,  Buffalo  wage  earner  of  today, 
earns  ai>proximately  $1454  a  y-ear.  His 
father,  Richard  Doe,  had  an  earning  capa¬ 
city  of  $457  a  year.  These  are  averages 
covering  all  trades  and  all  manufacturing 
plants.  The  first  applies  to  the  year  1928 
and  the  second  to  1899  which  is,  roughly, 
a  generation  ago.  The  averages  were  de¬ 
rived  from  records  of  the  U.  S.  Commerce 
department  by  dividing  the  total  wage  bill 
of  all  manufacturing  plants  in  Buffalo  by 
fhe  number  of  workers  regularly  employeil 
during  the  year.  The  averages  show  an 
increase  in  earning  power  of  the  average 
worker  of  218  j>er  cent,  in  1928  by  com¬ 
parison  with  1899. 

In  1914  the  average  Buffalo  worker 
earned  $«40,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent, 
over  1899.  Tlie  1919  average  was  $12fil 
per  wage  earner,  an  advance  of  nearly  17<l 
per  cent,  over  the  average  derived  for  1899. 

These  averages  show  the  upward  trend 
in  the  earning  capacity  of  Buffalo’s  manufacturing  wage  earners.  They  indicate  th^t  the  city-’s  factory  employers 
are  sharing  with  their  workers  the  ]>rofits  of  increased  business  that  has  come  to  them  in  the  last  three  decades. 

The  Buffalo  wage  earner  of  1928  drives  an  automobile  and  he  and  his  family  enjoy  other  comforts  which  the 
worker  of  1899  could  not  acquire.  In  addition,  the  presentday  wage  earner  works  eight  hours  which  would  have 
seemed  a  short  day  to  the  worker  of  1899. 
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BUFFALO  LEADS 
MANY  CITIES  IN 
HOME  OWNERSHIP 


Buffalo  outclasses  almost  all  large  cities 
of  the  United  States  in  its  proportion  of 
home-owning  families. 

At  least  39  in  each  100  families  of 
Buffalo  own  the  homes  in  which  they  live, 
according  to  a  count  by  the  U.  S.  Census 
bureau.  Many  real  estate  operators  con¬ 
tend  that  the  proportion  is  even  higher. 

In  New  York,  the  proportion  of  home- 
owning  families  is  13  to  each  100,  while  in 
Chicago  it  is  27.  Detroit  comes  close  to  the 
Buffalo  record  with  a  proportion  of  38, 
while  Cleveland’s  proportion  is  35.  In 
some  other  large  cities  the  proportion  of 
home-owning  families  to  each  100  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Los  -Angeles,  35;  Washington,  30; 
Pittsburgh,  28;  St.  Louis,  24,  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  19. 

Home  ownership  makes  for  stable  citi¬ 
zenship  in  any  community,  social  experts 
assert,  and  also  marks  certain  other  advan¬ 
tages  shared  by  the  city  as  a  whole.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  employing  group,  a 
high  proportion  of  home-owning  families 
tends  to  produce  efficiency  in  the  working 
groups.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
wage  earners,  home  ownership  creates  a 
feeling  of  indejiendence  that  gives  them  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  their  employers.  The  wage  earner  who  owns 
his  home  enjoys  a  financial  foundation,  it  is  claimed,  which  gives  him  support  in  times  of  economic  stress. 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Reaching  Over  172,000  Families  Every  Afternoon 
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ROBERT  V.  TITUS 
Account  RepresenUtive 
iVew  York 


ALAN  D.  LEHMANN 
AttisUnt  Account  RepretcnUtive 

New  York 


JOHN  C.  DOORTY 

AautUnt  Account  RepretcnutiTC 
Buffalo 


GEORGE  T.  EAGER 
Manager,  New  Butinesa  Department 
New  York 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

Incorporated 

Advertising 


HAZEL  PRESTON  JENNEY 
Aftiiatant  Account  Repreaentative 
New  York 


DOUGLAS  C.  MANSON 
Writer 
New  York 


C.  BLOUNT  SLADE,  Jr 
Writer 
N#m  York 


383  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


Advertisers  expect  more  of  their  agencies  than  they  did 
ten  years  ago — and  the  agencies  have  more  to  give. 

But  the  services  expected — and  given — are  still  the  product 
of  observing  eyes  and  thinking  minds. 

Our  equipment  consists  of  modern  types  of  things  and  people 
known  and  used  ten  years  ago — including  modern  types  of 
writers,  artists,  planners,  researchers,  marketers,  space  buyers, 
clerical  help  and  executives. 

Only  radio  receiving  sets  for  program-checking  were  unknown 
ten  years  ago.  The  rest  is  simply  brought  up  to  1930  standards. 


CHICAGO 

McCORMICK  BUILDING 


BOSTON 

10  STATE  STREET 


RAND  BUILDING 
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TVr  OTES  of  congratulation  from  Presi- 
dent  Hoover,  Vice-President  Curtis, 
several  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  Con¬ 
gress  and  former 
mayors  of  New 
Haven  marked  the 
recent  occupation 
of  its  newly  con¬ 
structed  mcxiern 
plant  by  the  Nezv 
Haven  Register. 
Oflicial  notice  of 
the  plant’s  oper¬ 
ation  was  given 
the  public  in  a 
special  28-page 
section  of  the 
Register,  Oct.  10, 
devoted  to  de¬ 
scriptions  and  pictures  of  the  building. 

The  plant  is  fireproof,  plainly  con¬ 
structed  of  reinforced  concrete  in  two 
sections  senarated  by  a  concrete  wall 
from  cellar  to  roof  and  equipped  with 
iron  fire  doors.  The  front  section  is 
occupied  by  the  business  and  editorial 
departments  and  the  rear '  part  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  mechanical  side.  The  build¬ 
ing  faces  on  two  streets,  Audubon  and 
Orange  and  is  finished  on  the  street 
fronts  in  reddish  plum-colored  tapestry 
brick,  with  a  granite  base  and  cream 
colored  tile  trim  on  the  Orange  street 
front  on  which  is  located  the  main  en¬ 
trance.  Large  plate  glass  windows  on 
all  sides  provide  daylight  for  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  and  front  office. 

The  total  depth  of  the  building  is  225 
feet  and  it  is  91  feet  wide.  The  for¬ 
ward  section  is  three  stories  high  and 
hoiises  the  administrative,  advertiseing, 
editorial,  circulation  and  allied  depart¬ 
ments.  .  The  mechanical  portion  is  two 
stories  high  and  130  feet  deep.  Here,  in 
the  basement  and  first  floor,  are  located 
the  press,  stereotype  and  mailing  rooms, 
while  the  second  floor  contains  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  the  dry  mat  section  of 
the  stereotype  department.  The  roof  of 
these  two  departments  is  provided  with  a 
monitor  skvlight. 

A  new  Hoe  Sunerspeed  12-unit  press 
has  been  installed  in  the  press  room.  To 
eliminate  vibration  it  was  built  on  a  sep¬ 
arate  concrete  pier  apart  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  building. 

The  plant  was  built  with  a  view  to 
future  expansion  and  the  Register  has 
already  purchased  additional  ground  ad- 
jointing  the  new  building  with  50  feet 
frontage  on  Audubon  Street  and  a  depth 
of  350  feet  and  a  frontage  of  100  feet 
on  the  next  street.  With  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  neighboring  property  owners  the 
Register  has  arranged  to  have  Orange 
Street  widened  to  accommodate  four- 
vehicle  traffic. 

The  entrance  to  the  general  offices  of 
the  Register  is  through  a  large  lobby 
equipped  with  abundant  counter  space 
for  handling  advertising  and  subscrip¬ 
tions.  The  offices  are  separated  by 
metal  partitions.  The  floors  are  covered 
in  “battleship”  linoleum,  which  cuts 
sound  to  a  minimum.  Heavy  bronze  and 
glass  doors  lead  to  the  business  office 


from  the  street  and  from  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Above  the  main  entrance  is  the 
simple  legend,  “Xew  Haven  Register, 
Est.  1812.”  The  counters  around  the 
lobby  are  of  Belgian  black  marble  and 
the  lobby  floor  is  built  of  terrazzo.  The 
office  of  John  Day  Jackson,  publisher  of 
the  Register,  is  located  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  building  with  direct  access 
to  the  business  office. 

The  editorial,  display  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  Associated  Press  room  and 
conference  rooms  are  at  the  front  of  the 
second  floor.  The  A.P.  telegraph  print¬ 
ers  are  enclosed  in  a  sound-proof  room. 
N’ext  to  this  is  the  Sunday  department. 

The  third  floor  houses  the  library,  the 
national  advertising  department,  the  staff 
photographers’  dark  room  and  studio, 
and  storage  space  for  office  supplies. 

The  paper  storage  room  and  the  heat¬ 
ing  plant  share  the  ba.sement  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Hoe  press.  The  paper 
room  is  water  and  fireproof  and  freight 
elevators  convey  the  paper  from  the 
street,  while  electric  hoists  lift  the  rolls 
to  hand  cars  which  take  them  to  the 
storeroom  and  from  there  to  the  presses. 

The  rear  of  the  first  floor  contains  the 
mailing  room  and  the  lower  section  of 
the  stereotype  room.  The  press  room 
which  extends  up  from  the  basement  is 
separated  from  the  other  departments  by 
a  glass  and  steel  partition.  A  chain 
conveyor  carries  plates  from  the  stereo 
machine  to  the  balcony  of  the  press,  and 
a  metal  chute  delivers  mats  to  the  cast¬ 
ing  box. 

The  composing  room  on  the  second 
floor  contains  a  battery  of  23  linotypes, 
each  machine  driven  by  a  separate  motor, 
thus  eliminating  belting.  The  upper  floor 
of  the  stereo  room  is  divided  from  the 
composing  room  by  a  glass  partition. 

The  plant  was  designed  by  Lockwood, 
Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  New  York. 

In  addition  to  President  Hoover  and 
Vice-president  Curtis,  congratulations 
were  received  from  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Hon.  David  I. 
Walsh.  United  States  Senator  from 
Massachusetts:  Hiram  Bingham,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Connecticut;  Fredpric  C. 
Walcott,  Senator  from  Connecticut; 
Congressman  John  Q.  Tilson,  majority 
leader  of  Congress;  Schuyler  Merritt, 
James  P.  Glynn.  E.  Hart  Fenn,  Con¬ 
gressmen  from  Connecticut;  Thomas  E 
Tully.  mayor  of  New  Haven;  and 
David  E.  Fitzgerald.  Samuel  Campner, 
John  P.  Studley,  F.  B.  Farnsworth  and 

C.  T.  Driscoll,  former  mayors  of  New 
Haven.  Prominent  business  men,  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  lawyers  and  former 
staff  men  of  the  Register  also  sent  their 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Jackson. 


COOPER  TO  SPEAK 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
.Associated  Press,  has  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  J.  M.  Davis,  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Genesee,  to  speak  at  the 
31st  annual  dinner  of  that  organization 
at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York. 
Thursday  evening,  April  21,  1930.  Frank 
E.  Gannett,  president  of  the  Gannett 
newspapers  will  be  the  guest  of  honor. 


SAN  ANTONIO  CAMPAIGN  ON 


Newspaper*  and  Magazines  Carrying 
Copy  for  Southern  City 

An  invitation  to  “travel  the  road  to 
romance” — to  San  Antonio — “old  in  years 
but  young  in  spirit” — was  broadcast 
recently  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  placed  in  the  city’s  municipal 
advertising  campaign,  a  tax-supported 
movement. 

The  San  Antonio  Express  reproduced 
the  page  ads  which  appeared  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  New  York  Times.  It 
was  announced  that  similar  advertise¬ 
ments,  but  smaller  than  a  page,  also 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Detroit  News,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Indianapolis  News,  Cincimiati  Enquirer, 
.St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat ,  Des  .Moines 
Register-Tribune,  Omaha  World  Hercdd, 
Minneapolis  Journal,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Louis7’ille 
Courier-Journal,  Denver  Post,  Little 
Rock  .drkansas  Gazette,  Kansas  City 
Star-Times,  Tulsa  World,  Literary  Di¬ 
gest,  Time,  National  Geographic,  Good 
Housekeeping,  Country  Life,  Sttecessful 
Earming,  Kan.ias  City  Weekly  Star. 

Coulter  &  Payne,  Inc.,  prepared  the 
copy. 


POPULARIZING  TUXEDOS 


Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
Running  Promotion  Series 

An  advertising  promotion  campaign 
to  popularize  the  tuxedo  and  its  acces¬ 
sories  as  requisite  essentials  of  correct 
evening  apparel  is  now  appearing  in 
the  columns  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner.  The  advertisements  are  four 
columns  full  depth  in  size  and  are 
scheduled  to  appear  on  successive  Fri¬ 
days  during  October,  November  and 
December. 

The  object  of  the  campaign  is  to 
awaken  an  active  “tuxedo  consciousness” 
among  men  of  means  who  habitually 
demand  other  fine  things  of  life  and  to 
promote  more  general  usage  of  this 
admirable  masculine  attire,  thus  creating 
a  quality,  style-conscious  market,  readily 
responsive  to  the  advertising  announce¬ 
ments  of  retailers  and  manufacturers  of 
fine  men’s  wear,  according  to  Franklin 

D.  Barter,  promotion  manager. 

The  campaign  was  prepared  by  the 
promotion  department. 


RECEIVER  NAMED 

A  receiver  for  the  Hiller  Publi.shing 
Company,  which  issued  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Courier,  a  semi-weekly,  until 
two  weeks  ago.  was  named  Oct.  29  by 
Vice  Chancellor  Buchanan.  When 
counsel  for  the  company  inquired  if  the 
newspaper  was  to  be  continued,  the 
court  replied  that  good  basis  for  so 
doing  would  have  to  be  shown.  The 
receiver.ship  was  asked  by  Rudolph 
Hiller,  treasurer,  stockholder  and  cred¬ 
itor.  He  placed  liabilities  at  $34,931.50 
and  assets  at  approximately  $48,000,  if 
the  plant  is  sold  as  a  going  concern. 
James  W.  West  will  act  as  receiver. 


For  Saturday  and 
Sunday  papers — 
“Everyweek/’  the 
modern  newspaper 
magazine. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PUBLICITY  GRAB  DRAWS 
SARCASTIC  REPLY 


E.  P.  Gosling  of  Rochester  Times- 
Union  Writes  Stinging  Note  to 
Sando  Advertising  Co.  on 
Receipt  of  Mirror  “News” 


An  attempt  of  the  Sando  Advertising 
Company  of  Indianapolis  to  slip  a  bit  of 
advertising  for  a  new  automobile  mirror 
that  eliminates  the  “Blind  Spot”  into  the 
news  columns  of  newspapers  ran  against 
a  barrier  recently  in  the  office  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union.  E.  P.  Gosling, 
advertising  manager,  acknowledged 
receipt  of  the  copy  as  follows: 

“VVe  want  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  wonderful  news  on  thp  new  mirror 
that  eliminates  the  dangerous  ‘Blind 
Spot,’  and  thank  you  for  the  extreme 
courtesy  for  giving  us  permission  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  item.  This  would  undoubtedly 
relieve  us  of  any  lawsuit  if  any  of  our 
editors  had  inadvertently  published  this 
piece  of  advertising  which  is  news  only 
in  the  sense  that  you  have  the  word 
new's  printed  on  the  letterhead. 

“We  Have  met  with  many  attempts  to 
obtain  advertising  as  free  publicity,  but 
for  unadultered  gall  and  nerve  and  naive 
faith  in  the  childishness  of  newspapers 
this  one  takes  the  cake. 

“Our  assistant  advertising  manager 
was  going  to  write  you  about  it,  but  he 
was  so  flabbergasted  that  he  threw  up 
his  hands,  but  I,  having  been  in  the 
business  for  twenty-five  years,  am  hard¬ 
ened  enough  to  write  you. 

“We  presume  that  you  consider  your 
news  article  a  good  piece  of  merchandise, 
fairly  priced  at  $3.75.  If  this  is  true, 
then  the  same  fairness  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  newspapers,  and  you  should 
expect  to  pay  for  your  advertising  and 
not  expect  to  get  it  free  through  a  pub¬ 
licity  trick.  The  sooner  your  tactics  are 
changed,  the  sooner  your  device  will  be 
a  success.” 

ATTENTION 
Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Many  of  you  remember  my 
Dad,  Barney  Yokel.  He  was  the 
Pion«?er  Booster  of  Newspaper 
Circulation. 

I  have  been  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  produces. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
our  firm  is  supplying  original, 
copyrighted  ideas  which  are 
showing  wonderf  ul  results. 
'They  are  not  premiums  but 
Circulation  Stimulators.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  personally 
for  full  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 

Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Chicago:  lit  West  Washiagton 
Street 

New  York:  47  West  34th  St. 
San  Francisco:  First  National 

Bank  Building  ,  k 
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IT  I  S  N^T  WHAT  WE  THINK 


THAT  ESTABLISHES 


nor  what 


GOOD  REPUTATION  OF  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESSES 


WHAT  OTHERS  THINK 
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of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
has  an 

installation  of 

24  GOSS 

Low  Construction 

limits 

and 

5  Pairs 

Polders 

(12  Units 


XHE  financial  success  of  your  newspaper,  the  amount  of 
lineage  you  carry  in  its  pages,  can  depend  upon  the  press 
equipment  that  prints  it  for  you.  If  that  equipment  is  slug¬ 
gish,  if  it  stutters  and  totters  under  load,  if  it  prints  its  sheets 
with  a  slur,  if  it  is  late  at  intervals  in  delivery,  if  it  is  inade¬ 
quate  in  times  of  national,  local  excitement — then  your  in¬ 
come  and  your  advertising  lineage  is  in  your  competitor’s 
pocket.  No  matter  how  fine  and  brainy  your  editorial, 
reportorial  staffs,  your  income  gravitates  to  your  competitor 
— and  stays  there.  /  /  /  GOSS  newspaper  presses  are  low  in 
first  cost,  low  in  operating  cost  and  they  combine  those 
necessities  with  precision  and  speed  printing  to  make  them 
incomparable.  They  are  adequate  and  they  are  dependable. 
These  are  faas  that  world  wide  users  of  GOSS  presses  have 
established. 

the  •  GOSS  •  PRINTING 

Main  Office  and  Factories: 

new  YORK  OFFICE:  220  WEST  FORTY-SECOND  ST.  • 
the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


There’s  an  installation  of  12  GOSS  Low  Construction  Units  and 
4  Pairs  Folders  at  the  "Times-Union,"  Rochester,  New  York 

The  reputation  of  GOSS  Printing  Presses  is  due  to  their  fast,  unfailing 
delivery;  their  fine,  clean  printing;  their  satisfying  economical  operation. 
This  priceless  reputation  results  from  their  operationinsmalland  medium 
sized  plants  as  well  as  in  the  huge  press  rooms  of  metropolitan  dailies. 


•  PRESS  • 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  7  07  CALL  BUILDING 
OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.  /  /  »  LONDON 
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A.P.  MARKET  SERVICE 
IS  REORGANIZED 


F.  J.  CLANCY  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  N. Y.  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 


Curb  and  Produce  Exchange  Liit 
Tabulation  Brought  to  Main 
Office  Uptown,  Completing 
Change 


Reorganization  of  the  stock  list  tabu¬ 
lation  service  of  Associated  Press  wu 
completed  this  week  when  the  tabulation 
equipment  for  the  New  York  Curb  and 
Produce  Exchange  lists  was  removed 
from  its  downtown  location  in  the  A'ea 
York  Evening  Post  building  to  the  up¬ 
town  headquarters  of  A.  P.  The  entire 
tabular  system  including  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  Bond  Market  lists  is  now 
operated  from  the  main  office.  The  final 
move  was  made  Thursday  night  and 
operation  was  to  begin  Friday  morning. 
The  Stock  Exchange  lists  were  moved 
Oct.  15  and  the  Bond  lists  Oct.  23. 

Operation  of  the  A.  P.  financial  list 
service  had  been  carried  on  from  the 
New  York  Post  offices  for  several  years 
past.  A.  P.  sending  machines  were  sta¬ 
tioned  next  to  the  Evening  Post  financial 
service  tabulators  and  the  lists  put  on 
the  wires  direct  from  that  location. 

L.  F.  Curtis,  chief  of  markets  and 
elections,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
move  was  made  necessary  to  facilitate 
cutting  in  with  special  stock  list  reports. 
This  could  not  be  done  downtown,  Mr. 
Curtis  said,  as  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  A.  P.  operators  to  interrupt  Evening 
Post  tabulators  at  irregular  intervals  as 
is  necessary  in  just  such  conditions  as 
this  week’s  frenzied  market. 

The  A.  P.  has  added  a  force  of  13 
tabulators  to  its  staff  to  handle  the  new 
system.  _ 

DAILY  HOLDING  FOOD  SHOW 

One  hundred  and  two  exhibits  are 
included  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Central 
Illinois  Food  and  Household  Appliance 
exposition  being  staged  in  the  state 
armory,  Peoria,  Ill.,  Nov.  2  to  9,  by  the 
Peoria  Journal-Transcript. 


Members  of  the  New  York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Association  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Martin,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  this  week 
photographed  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Among  those  in  the  front  row  are:  J,  T.  Henley,  Schenectady  Union-Star;  William 
F.  Baldwin,  New  York  World,  retiring  president;  Frank  J.  Clancy,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  president;  Alfred  W.  Cock- 
erill,  Utica  Press,  secretary-treasurer;  James  McKernan,  Kings  County  News  Company;  and  Glenn  S.  England,  Johnstown 

Leader -Re  publican. 

FR,\NK  j.  CLANCY,  Buffalo  Cou-  during  the  week,  and  prizes  for  new 
rier-Express,  was  elected  president  subscriptions, 
of  the  New  York  State  Circulation  “New  business  brought  in  by  the  car- 
Managers’  Association  at  the  closing  rier,’’  he  said,  “is  more  stable  than  that 
session  of  its  two  day  convention  at  by  the  canvasser.  The  carrier  is  the  only 

Hotel  Martin,  Utica,  Oct.  30.  member  of  the  circulation  department 

Other  officers  elected  were:  First  vice-  who  is  in  daily  touch  with  our  subscrib- 
president,  Charles  Waterfield,  New  ers  and  we  consider  him  an  important 
York  Tifnes;  second  vice-president,  part  of  the  organization.’’ 

Louis  Gautier,  New  York;  secretary-  President  William  V.  Jones  of  the 
treasurer,  Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  Utica  Utica  Press  discussed  the  matter  of  bulk 
Daily  Press;  director,  Seth  Moore,  sales,  with  reference  to  the  matter  of 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  Directors  re-  considering  this  distribution  in  the  total 

elected  were :  Glenn  S.  England,  Johns-  count  of  net  paid  circulation  of  daily 
town  Leader-Republican;  Fred  Ohrt,  newspapers. 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette;  Daniel  Tanner,  “Bulk  circulation  of  the  type  which 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch.  includes  sale  of  papers  to  hotel  patrons," 

Mr.  Moore  in  the  closing  Session  ex-  he  said,  “I  consider  very  valuable.  The 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  return  pri-  stand  of  the  New  York  Times  with  re- 
vilege  tends  to  increase  newsstand  sales,  gard  to  continuing  such  circulation  re- 
He  added  that  this  applies  more  in  con-  gardless  of  whether  it  is  counted  in 
gested  transit  points  than  in  residential  total  sales  or  not,  I  believe  should  be 
areas.  known  and  appreciated.  If  such  bulk 

Best  methods  of  handling  service  com-  sales  are  not  counted,  they  principally 
plaints  from  mail  subscribers  were  dis-  affect  the  larger  papers  of  the  country.” 
cussed  by  W.  Clarence  Hixson,  Syracuse  In  the  matter  of  joint  truck  delivery, 

Post-Standard.  He  asserted  that  “the  I.-ouis  Trupin,  Syracuse  Journal,  stated 
one  best  method  is  full  cooperation  with  this  form  of  delivery  is  satisfactory  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  the  end  whenever  one  finds  such  service  failing 
that  very  few  complaints  can  exist.”  it  usually  can  be  attributed  to  lack  of 
James  McKeman,  Brooklyn,  general  cooperation  cmi  the  part  of  the  manage- 
newspaper  distributor  and  former  circu-  ment. 

lation  manager  of  the  New  York  World,  Soliciting  subscriptions  was  generally 
declared  “news  is  the  best  selling  fea-  conceded  to  be  the  best  way  in  which 
ture  of  a  newspaper.  Primarily,  a  news-  to  obtain  new  business  and  renew  old 
paper  should  live  up  to  what  it  claims  subscriptions,  while  complete  returns  of 
to  be,  a  newspaper,  first,  last  and  always,  games  or  races  were  held  to  get  better 
and  aim  at  all  times  to  print  the  news  results  than  editions  carrying  only  par- 
without  fear  or  favor.  After  news,  fea-  tial  results  of  athletic  events, 
tures  are  the  next  important  selling  point  Louis  Weinstock,  general  manager  of 
— and  lastly,  circulation  stunts.”  the  Metropolitan  News  Company,  New 

McKeman  also  asserted  that  at  times  York,  cited  the  advantages  of  delivery 
when  there  is  a  dearth  of  interesting  or  through  news  companies  as  compared 
circulation  compelling  news,  “papers  with  with  delivery  direct  from  the  publisher, 
good  futures  are  able  to  hold  up  their  He  asserted  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
circulation  figure  and  tide  over  the  slack  publisher  to  have  a  news  company  de¬ 
news  period.  liver  his  papers,  and  the  dealer  prefers 

“But  some  newspapers,  like  some  in-  to  buy  all  papers  from  one  company, 
diyiduals,  require  different  treatment,”  he  William  F.  Baldwin,  of  the  New  York 
said.  “When  a  newspaper  is  not  able  to  World,  and  retiring  president,  presided 
hold  its  place  or  is  slipping  back,  and  over  the  sessions.  An  address  of  wel- 
the  watchful  circulation  manager  is  un-  come  was  given  by  Secretary  George  J. 
able  to  persuade  the  editor  to  add  new  Winslow  of  the  Utica  Chamber  of  Corn- 
features  or  improve  the  make-up.  then  merce.  Mr.  Cockerill  also  presented  his 
he  must  resort  to  circulation  stunts,  but  report  for  last  year,  and  Mr.  Tanner 
such  efforts  are  seldom  permanent  or  gave  the  local  committee's  repiort.  Pren- 
lasting  and  must  be  followed  up  by  tiss  Bailey,  publisher  of  the  Utica  Ob- 
others  indefinitely.  sen’cr-Dispatch,  gave  a  short  address. 

“A  circulation  manager  should  by  all  Nine  new  members  were  elected, 
means  try  to  get  circulation  on  the  merits  They  are :  Robert  B.  Abbott,  Jamaica 
of  his  paper.”  Queens  County  Evening  News;  Fred  A. 

Alton  H.  Adams,  circulation  manager  Anderson,  Buffalo  Times;  John  L. 
of  the  Watertoum  Times,  told  the  75  Boylt,' Albany  Times-Union;  Lewis  C. 
managers  present  of  the  value  of  build-  Dearborn,  Watertown  Standard;  Joseph 
ing  up  carrier  morale.  This,  he  ex-  Doyle,  Flushing  Journal;  G.  Harold 
plained,  is  done  in  various  ways  by  the  Lee.  Long  Island  Daily  Press;  Franklin 
Times,  such  as  through  a  carriers’  or-  R.  L.\ti]e.  Ogdensburg  Republiean-J our- 
ganization,  motion  picture  entertainments,  nal;  William  Loftus,  Sr.,  Albany  Times- 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  weekly  memberships  for  Union,  and  Hiram  Strong,  Glens  Falls 
boys  who  handle  routes  without  a  miss  Post-Star  and  Times. 


MAKING  SURVEY  FOR 
AUSTIN  CAR  DRIVE 


National  Campaign  Planned  for  1930 
to  Introduce  New  “Baby”  Cars 
— Newell-Emmett  Doing 
Research 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 


Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contented 
workers  receive  their  weekly  wages. 

A  market  with  no  sags  is  covered 
by  only  the 


BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 

Ask  Beckwith  —  Hm  Knototl 


JACffSCth 

VfUi 


The  T  rend 
is  to  the 


'T'  HERE  are  times 
when  lineage  in¬ 
creases  represent  mere 
high-pressure  selling  — 
and  they  are  temporary. 
But  gains  in  the  Florida 
Times-Union  have  never 
been  sporadic.  Yet  year 
by  year  they  have  always 
been  gains! 


LUDLOW 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co, 

2032  Clyboom  Avenue 
Chicago,  lUinds 
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TYPICAL  SURVEY 

1920  Population,  90,148  (1928  U,  S.  Cenaus 
Bureau  eat.  105,500), 

City  and  Suburban  Zatlmato,  175,000. 

Kativa  Wbitoa,  70,970;  Mafrooa,  900;  Forelyn 
Bom,  38.130;  Indnatrial  Workera,  31,414;  Eng* 
liah  Reading,  67,000;  FamiUaa,  20,000. 

Scboola:  Public  Grade,  40;  High,  2;  Junior 
High,  6;  Parochial,  4;  Number  of  Pupila, 
20,117, 

Ohurohea:  Baptlat,  8;  Ohriatian  Science,  1; 
Congregational,  3;  Bpiacopal,  2;  Hebrew,  4; 
Methodlat,  10;  Preabyterlan,  1;  Roman  Catholic, 
7;  Mlacellaneona,  14. 

Banka:  National.  4;  State  Truat  Co.,  4; 
Total  Reaourcee,  $41,306,563;  Sarlng  Bnnk  De- 
poslta.  Total,  $46,828,047,.  Co-operative  Banka, 
$16,355,771.  No.  of  Peraonal  Income  Tax  Re- 
turna,  7,340. 

Theatrea:  Legitimate,  1;  bloving  PIctnrea,  5; 
Moving  PIctnrea  and  Vaudeville  (combined),  2; 
Total  number  of  aeata,  10,000. 

Location:  On  famoua  “North  Shore’’  of 

Atlantic  Ocean,  12  mllea  from  Boaton.  Served 
b.v  the  B.  &  M.,  and  the  Boaton,  Revere  Beach 
and  Lynn  R.Ra.,  and  Stone’a  Bxpreaa  Boat 
line.  Excellent  atreet  railway  aervlce  to  all 
nearby  citlea  and  towna,  with  population  run¬ 
ning  Into  bundreda  of  thouaanda.  Lynn  ofTera 
to  shipping  public  both  rail  and  water  trans¬ 
portation  of  high  quality.  To  neafeat  large 
city  b.v  railroad  15  minutes;  by  trolley,  30 
minutes;  by  automobile,  1  hour. 

Principal  Industries:  Boots,  shoes  and  allied 
parts.  Electrical  machinery,  and  high  frequency 
apparatus,  variona  kinds  of  machinery  and 
|)arts,  medicine,  soap,  arc  lamps,  automobile 
accessories,  metal  garages,  foundry  products, 
incandescent  lamps,  wire  goods,  etc. 

Manufacturing  Eatablishmanta:  405.  Leading 
firms:  General  Electric  Co.,  A.  E,  Little  Co.. 
A.  M.  Oreighton,  George  B.  Marsh  (M.,  Har¬ 
wood  (“ounter  Oo.,  Hoague-Sprague  Corp.,  Ren¬ 
ton  Heel  Co.,  Hilliard  Sc  Merrill,  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co.,  Williams  &  Clark.  Total  value 
of  yearly  output  of  factories  estimated  at  $150,- 
000.000. 

Special  Information:  Two  plants  of  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.  are  located  here.  Lynn  la 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  ladles*  shoes  In 
the  country.  Trading  center  for  IDsaex  County. 

Residential  Features:  Mostly  one  and  two- 
famlly  houses.  Limited  number  of  “three- 
deckers’’  In  certain  areas.  Along  Lynn  water¬ 
front  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  estates. 

Retail  Shopping  Section:  Market  Street,  3 
blocks;  Munroe  Street,  2  blocks;  Central 
Square,  and  Central  Avenue,  3  blocks;  Union 
Street.  4  blocks;  Exchange  and  Broad  Streets, 

2  blocks. 

Retail  Trading  Area:  Within  a  10  mile 
radius,  serving  some  250,000. 

Wholesale  Houses:  Groceries,  4;  meats,  2; 
fruits,  6. 

Number  of  Retail  butlets  for  Katlenally  Ad¬ 
vertised  Products:  Passenger  automobile  agen¬ 
cies,  45;  automobile  accessories,  20;  automobile 
tire  agencies,  17;  bakers,  53;  cigar  otores  and 
stands  (including  betels),  25  (chain.  2);  con¬ 
fectioners  (including  hotel  stands),  50;  delica¬ 
tessen,  10;  dressmakers,.  100;  druggists,  44 
(chain,  1):  dry  goods,  department  stores, 
5:  electrical  supplies,  24;  florists,  20;  fruits, 
45;  furniture,  30;  furriers,  5;  garages  (public), 
50:  grocers,  855  (chain,  58);  hardware,  20; 
Jewelry.  25;  meat  markets.  81  (chain,  3); 
men’s  furnishings,  21;  men’s  clothing,  30;  mer¬ 
chant  tailors.  115;  milliners,  85;  opticians,  15; 
pliotographers,  20;  pianos  (and  miscellaneous 
musical  Instruments),  23;  radio  supplies,  10: 
restaurants  (Including  hotels),  118  (chain.  10); 
shoes,  55;  sporting  goods,  8;  stationers,  3; 
women’s  spparel,  15. 

lOsoeUanoous  Data:  Average  temperature, 
44  degrees;  average  namber  of  rainy  days  per 
twelve  months,  150;  most  pleasant  months. 
June  to  November.  Doctors  (niedlcal),  130; 
dentists,  01;  osteopaths,  8;  street  car  service; 
gas,  artiflcial;  electric  current,  alternating; 
water,  soft. 

See  announcement  columns  3  and  4 


Why  National 
Advertisers  and 
Space  Buyers 
find  the 
Market  Guide 
Invaluable 


Conducting  marketing  investigations  and  preparing  surveys 
for  the  merchandising  executive  who  is  dependent  on  authentic 
facts  to  guide  him  in  the  wise  expenditure  of  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  is  a  costly  procedure.  High  priced,  trained  investigators 
and  analysts  are  necessary  not  only  to  gather,  but  to  keep  the 
information  constantly  up  to  date.  But  few  organizations  in  the 
advertising  world  can  really  afford  this  great  expenditure — and 
then  they  limit  their  efforts  to  meet  their  special  needs. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  from  its  careful  study  of  what  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  world  needed  most  in  a  ready  reference 
marketing  manual,  produced  the  Market  Guide.  During  the  past 
five  years  the  Guide  has  grown  until  today  the  position  of  the 
Market  Guide  as  a  merchandising  encyclopedia  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  the  undisputed  recognized  authority,  and  is  probably 
the  most  useful  reference  book  an  advertising  man  can  possess 
today.  That  is  why  national  advertisers  and  space  buyers  find  the 
Market  Guide  invaluable. 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  rendering  service  to  its  subscribers. 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  made  the  Guide  one  of  its  fifty-two  weekly 
issues.  Every  subscriber,  therefore,  automatically  receives  a  copy 
of  the  Guide,  and  the  1930  issue  will  be  mailed  in  November. 

If  you  are  not  yet  a  subscriber,  just  mail  in  your  subscription  and 
your  copy  will  be  reserved. 

The  price  is  $4.00  per  year  ($4.50  Canada,  $5.00  foreign). 

Don’t  let  this  opportunity  to  be  the  owner  of  this  valuable 
volume  pass.  Act  now. 
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COUNTER  CLERKS  WHO  ARE  SALESMEN 
MAINTAINED  BY  TRADE  DAILIES 


Fairchild  Publications  Recognize  Importance  of  Office 
Classified  Ad  Takers — Sample  Book  With  Fully 
Detailed  Ads  Used 


By  CAROL  D.  SILVERBERG 

Assistant  Classified  Manager^  Fairchild  Publications 


The  article  by  Frank  McCabe  in  the 
Oct.  19  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
touches  upon  a  very  vital  factor  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  Mr.  McCabe  pointed 
out  that  most  newspapers  do  not  lay 
sufficient  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
personnel  for  front  counter  work ;  that 
mere  clerks  are  engaged  for  a  task  that 
should  be  assigned  to  skilled  ad  takers. 

Here  at  the  Fairchild  Publications,  the 
subject  has  been  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought  with  a  full  realization  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  factors  involved.  The  greatest  part 
of  all  "Situations  Wanted’’  advertising, 
as  well  as  “For  Sale”  ads  placed  in 
H'omcn's  H'car  Daily  and  Daily  Xctas 
Record,  the  two  daily  trade  papers  we 
publish,  which  cover  the  great  textile- 
apparel  industry,  is  placed  over  the  coun¬ 
ter.  Among  the  advertisers  in  the  “Situ¬ 
ations  Wanted”  classification  are  many 
well-known  and  high-salaried  executives 
and  salesmen.  They  are  very  busy,  often 
in  a  great  hurry  and  frequently  tempera¬ 
mental.  Some  are  department  store  ex¬ 
ecutives — buyers,  managers,  advertising 
men,  display  men.  Others  hold  impor¬ 
tant  positions  in  the  manufacturing  world 
— designers,  production  men,  salesmen. 

The  clerks  at  our  counter  were  selected 
and  trained  with  the  needs  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers  in  mind.  They  are  neat  and  of 
pleasing  appearance ;  they  know  classified 
advertising  thoroughly,  and  are  expected 
to  take  up  with  every  advertiser,  the 
subjects  of  full  description  copy,  space 
and  insertions.  They  are  not  clerks, 
cashiers  or  ad-takers.  They  are  ad 
writers,  trained  in  preparing  effective 
copy — and  they  are  ad  salcsmctt. 

As  such,  they  are  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  classified  manager  and  his 
assistant.  They  attend  the  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  department  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  experiences  and 
suggesting  ways  and  means  to  better  our 
classified  service.  They  are  on  the  firing 
line,  in  close  daily  contact  with  adver¬ 
tisers.  and  are  able  to  give  first-hand 
reports  of  the  attitude  of  our  readers  and 
advertisers.  In  this  way  they  form  con¬ 
tacts  that  are  highly  valuable  to  the 
organization.  They  have  their  own  “fol¬ 
lowing”  of  advertisers,  the  nature  of 
whose  work  makes  them  frequent  pros¬ 
pects  for  “Situations  Wanted”  advertis¬ 
ing.  These  men  and  women  return 
month  in  and  month  out  and  often  ask 
for  one  or  the  other  of  our  counter  clerks. 
The  good-will  thus  earned  is  incalculable. 

Our  counter  clerks  use  specimen  charts 
showing  ads  set  up  in  various  styles. 
These  help  prospective  advertisers  to 
visualize  how  their  ads  will  look.  They 
also  have  a  sample  book  of  ads  that  are 
models  of  full  description  copy  and  at¬ 
tractive  layout.  This  sample  book  is 
often  requested  by  advertisers  before  in¬ 
serting  their  ads.  In  this  way  they  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  using 
complete  wording  and  fair  space  before 
they  write  their  ads. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  our  counter 
clerks  are  not  called  upon  to  write  copy 
for  advertisers.  The  advertiser  gives  the 
clerk  a  bare  outline  of  his  experience, 
his  accomplishments,  his  future  ambitions. 
And  from  this  outline,  our  counter  clerks 
know  how  to  prepare  vivid,  terse  “Situ¬ 
ations  Wanted”  ads.  They  then  advise 
upon  spacing  and  insertions.  It  might  be 
mentioned  here  that  our  counter  clerks 
sell  three  or  more  insertions  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  percentage  of  one-time  ad¬ 
vertisers  lieing  extremely  small. 

So  cordial  is  the  relation  existing  be¬ 
tween  our  counter  clerks  and  our  adver¬ 
tisers  that  when  a  recent  change  was 
made  in  the  classified  deadline,  cutting 
down  the  time  by  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  the  counter  clerks  had  absolutely 
no  trouble  in  enforcing  the  new  deadline. 
We  employ  two  counter  clerks  —  one 


girl  and  one  young  man  —  who  are 
cashiers  as  well  as  ad  takers,  ad  writers 
and  ad  salesmen.  Their  cash  is  handled 
without  a  hitch,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  give  counsel  and  aid  to  advertisers. 
In  times  of  special  rush,  they  are  assisted 
by  other  members  of  the  classified  staff, 
but  the  counter  clerks  alone  handle  cash. 


MADRID  PUBLISHER  HONORED 


Jose  N.  de  Urgoiti  of  El  Sol  Given 
Dinner  by  N.  D.  Becker 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  president.  Intertype 
Corporation,  was  host  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  University  Club  on  Tuesday  at  which 
John  N.  de  Urgoiti,  publisher  of  El  Sol, 
Madrid,  Spain,  was  the  guest  of  honor. 

Mr.  Urgoiti  told  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  Spain,  both  governmental,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  advertising. 

He  stated  that  Spain  is  spending  more 
than  $150,000,000  this  year  in  new  roads; 
that  many  new  hotels  have  been  built ; 
that  the  telephone  service  now  is.  effi¬ 
cient  ;  that  a  recent  City  Publishers’ 
Association  has  been  formed  of  Madrid 
publishers ;  that  all  departments  of  news¬ 
paper  operation  have  been  unionized,  and 
that  the  present  scale  provides  six  days 
per  week. 

Mr.  Becker’s  guests  included:  Herman 
G.  Halsted,  vice-president,  Paul  Block, 
Inc. ;  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  associate  editor, 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  Walter  M. 
Dear,  treasurer,  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal;  John  X.  Harman,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Brooklyn  Daily  Times;  T.  A. 
MacElwee,  eastern  sales  manager.  In¬ 
tertype  Corporation ;  J.  W.  Barnhart, 
business  manager,  \'ew  York  Daily 
A'etos;  Charles  F.  Hart,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Xew  York  Times;  J.  R. 
Bidden,  principal.  London  School  of 
Printing;  A.  T.  Mann.  Jr.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Intertype  Corporation ;  Robert  W. 
Disque,  production  manager,  the  Gannett 
Newspajiers;  Leroy  L.  Smith,  editor  and 
publisher.  Long  Islcuid  Daily  Star; 
M.  M.  Sama,  vice-president,  Intertype 
Corporation ;  T.  O.  Davidson,  manager. 
Graphic  Syndicate,  Inc.;  Karl  Bickel, 
president  United  Press  .Associations ; 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager. 
New  York  Sun;  and  James  W.  Brown, 
president.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETRACTS  IN  LIBEL  SUIT 


N.  Y.  Telegram  Acknowledges  Head¬ 
line  Was  Unwarranted 

A  civil  suit  for  libel  instituted  against 
the  AV«'  York  Telegram  last  week  by 
Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  Republican  may¬ 
oralty  candidate  in  New  York,  asking  re¬ 
traction  of  a  statement  made  in  a  head¬ 
line  to  the  effect  that  he  conceded  defeat 
in  the  forthcoming  election,  was  settled 
Oct.  26,  when  the  Telegram  published  a 
statement  acknowledging  that  its  headline 
was  wrong. 

In  serving  a  summons  on  Lee  B.  Wood, 
managing  editor  of  the  Telegram,  as 
defendant  in  the  suit,  Mr.  LaGuardia 
said  he  w’as  not  suing  for  a  monetary 
award,  but  to  stop  misstatements  in  polit¬ 
ical  campaigns.  He  withdrew  suit  after 
the  Telegram’s  apology. 


3  WASHINGTON  REPORTERS 
JAILED  FOR  CONTEMPT 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


loyal  reporters  who  of  their  own  voli¬ 
tion  and  counter  to  the  advice  of  coun¬ 
sel  elect  to  go  to  jail  rather  than  betray 
newspaper  confidences,”  sai<l  Ralph  W. 
Benton,  managing  editor  of  the  Times. 

“It  is  certainly  a  proud  era  in  the 


history  of  any  newspaper  when  it  can 
tell  the  wide  world  that  any  confidences 
given  its  representatives  are  sacred  and 
that  rather  than  violate  these  confidences 
its  reporters  will  serve  time  behind  bars.” 

Benton  has  pointed  out  that  the  grand 
jury  has  all  the  information  it  needs  to 
investigate  the  speakeasies,  and  even 
should  the  reporters  violate  the  confi¬ 
dences  they  could  give  the  jury  and  the 
district  attorney’s  office  no  more  in¬ 
formation  than  they  already  have. 

“The  Washington  Times,  convinced 
that  the  police  were  corrupt  and  that 
the  district  attorney’s  office  was  ineffi¬ 
cient,  began  serial  publication  more  than 
a  week  ago  of  a  report  on  the  W’ashing- 
ton  rum  traffic,”  he  explained. 

“This  report  wa,?  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  conducted  two  years  ago  at 
the  direction  of  a  high  state  official  of 
national  prominence,  whose  statement  at 
a  dinner  that  Washington  was  wet  was 
challenged  by  a  cabinet  member.  This 
report  listed  62  speakeasies  and  boot¬ 
leggers.  It  had  been  kept  secret  until 
the  Times  obtained  a  copy  of  it  and 
began  publication. 

“The  purpose  of  the  publication  was 
to  show  that  there  has  been  continuous 
violation  of  the  prohibition  law  and  laxity 
on  the  part  of  enforcement  officers. 

“To  offset  any  jxissible  criticism  that 
the  report  dealt  with  conditions  existent 
two  years  ago  and  might  not  be  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  present  situation, 
the  Times  detailed  three  reporters  to 
make  a  survey.  They  listed  60  cases  of 
suspected  speakeasies  and  bootleggers 
and  actually  purchased  liquor  at  49 
places. 

“The  puriKise  of  the  survey  was  chiefly 
to  fortify  the  editors  in  their  contention 
that  conditions  today  are  as  bad  as  they 
were  two  years  ago,  if  not  worse.  The 
investigation  convinced  them  of  this. 
There  was  no  initial  intention  of  publish¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  present  investiga¬ 
tion.  although  later  that  was  planned. 

“The  three  reporters  entered  upon 
their  assignment  rather  reluctantly  be- 
cau.se  of  a  fear  they  might  be  put  in  a 
position  of  stool  pigeons  or  snoopers. 
They  were  assured  by  the  city  editor 
that  their  names  would  be  fully  pro¬ 
tected  and  that  they  would  not  be  forced 
into  the  role  of  prosecuting  witnesses. 

“The  district  attorney,  seeing  in  the 
paper  the  statement  that  conditions  to¬ 
day  were  as  bad  as  two  years  ago,  sum¬ 
moned  the  city  etlitor  before  the  grand 
jury  to  priKluce  whatever  evidence  he 
had  to  this  effect. 

"The  city  editor,  Daniel  E.  O’Connell, 
willingly  apiieared  and  presented  a  copy 
of  the  state  official’s  report  and  also 
copies  of  confidential  memoranda  from 
the  three  reporters.  The  foreman  of 
the  grand  jury  refused  to  receive  the 
data  on  the  ground  that  it  was  hearsay 
and  demanded  the  names  of  the  re¬ 
porters, 

“Mr.  O’Connell  refused  to  give  these 
names  and  was  certified  to  Justice  Pey¬ 
ton  Gordon  as  a  recalcitrant  witness. 

“The  three  reporters  then  released 
Mr.  O’Connell  from  his  promise  to  pro- 
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tect  their  names  and  upon  the  advice  of 
Counsel  the  city  editor  gave  the  names 
to  the  court. 

‘The  reporters  then  were  summoned 
before  the  grand  jury,  admitted  that  they 
had  made  purchases  of  whisky,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  give  testimony  in  person  re¬ 
garding  the  persons  and  places  involved 
in  the  purchases. 

“The  detailed  reports  originally  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  O’Connell  had  in  the 
meantime  been  formally  accepted  by  the 
grand  jury.  One  of  these  reports  con¬ 
tained  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
the  speakeasies  where  liquor  was  pur¬ 
chased. 

The  reporters  contended  that  the 
grand  jury  had  the  information  asked 
f}i  the  reporters  and  were  in  a  position 
to  investigate  and  institute  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  if  it  felt  so  inclined.  The  reporters 
argued  that  if  they  testified  in  person  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  ethics  of  the 
newspaper  profession,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  be  compelled  to  betray  confidences 
that  were  essential  in  gaining  entree  at 
the  speakeasies. 

“The  reporters  also  contended  that  in 
testifying  they  would  be  compelled  to  as¬ 
sume  the  role  of  snoopers,  stool  pigeons, 
and  prosecuting  witnesses,  which  would 
subject  them  to  ridicule,  scorn,  contempt, 
loss  of  caste,  and  possibly  handicap  in 
seeking  future  newspancr  employment. 

‘The  court  held  that  communication  be¬ 
tween  reporters  and  their  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  were  not  priviliged  and  that 
the  fear  of  subjection  to  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt  did  not  grant  them  immunity  from 
testifying.  This  latter  ruling  was  in  the 
face  of  a  U.  S.  Supreme  court  decision 
granting  immunity  in  cases  where  testi¬ 
mony  before  a  grand  jury  would  be  to 
the  personal  injury  of  the  witness. 

“The  only  information  the  reporters 
could  have  given  the  grand  jury  that  this 
body  did  not  alreay  have  possession  of 
was  the  names  of  the  bootleggers  who 
accompanied  the  reporters  to  the  speak¬ 
easies  and  obtained  entree  for  them.  The 
reporters  had  guaranteed  protection  of 
these  names.” 
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FACTS  which  tell 
the  Empire  State’s 

most  convincing  story 


f' ARMS  outnumber  factories  in  tire 
industrial  State  of  New  York  by  a  ratio 
of  nearly  six  to  one. 

New  York  has  188,754  agricultural  plants 
and  33,300  industrial  plants.  The  farms 
were  counted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  factories  by  the  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau. 

The  number  of  farms  in  each  county  was 
reported  by  the  Agriculture  Department. 
Erie  County  leads  with  7,899  farms.  Next 
comes  St.  Lawrence  County  with  7,583 
farms,  followed  by  Chautauqua  with  7,354.  Oswego  County  has  5,815  farms. 
Some  other  counties  in  each  of  which  more  than  5,000  farms  are  cultivated  are: 
Cattaraugus,  Steuben,  Onondaga,  and  Monroe.  The  Agriculture  Department  even 
found  five  farms  in  New  York  County,  which  is  virtually  Manhattan  Island. 


New  York  State’s  farms  produce  crops  each  year  approaching  $300,ooo,o(K)  in  value. 
They  represent  an  investment  of  nearly  two  billions  of  dollars. 

If  you  have  a  product  for  the  farmer,  for  the  dairy  industry  or  for  the  1 1,000, 0(X) 
consumers  that  live  in  the  Empire  State,  the  newspapers  listed  below  are  the  logical 
mediums  to  use  to  reach  them  all. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

**Alb>ny  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

46,663 

,13 

,13 

** Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

29,172 

,12 

,12 

**AIbany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

,...(S) 

49,615 

.17 

.17 

*Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . . . 

...(E) 

8,192 

.05 

.05 

Auburn  Citiaen-Advertiser  Journal. 

...(E) 

10,211 

.065 

.055 

*BrookIyn  Daily  Eagle . 

...(E) 

85,222 

.25 

.25 

*Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

...(S) 

96,871 

.25 

.25 

*Buffalo  Courier  Express . 

...(M) 

130,099 

.25 

.25 

*Buffalo  Courier  Express  . 

...(S) 

188,823 

.30 

.30 

*Buffalo  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

167,699 

.30 

.30 

*Buffalo  Evening  Times . 

...(E) 

112,227 

.24 

.24 

*BuSalo  Sunday  Times . 

....(S) 

207,735 

.24 

.24 

**Coming  Evening  Leader . 

...(E) 

9,393 

.05 

.05 

•Elmira  Star-Gaxette  Advertiser.,.. 

(EftM) 

34,273 

.11 

.11 

•Geneva  Daily  Times . 

•Gloversville  ft  Johnstown  Leader 

...(E) 

5,972 

.04 

.04 

Republican  . 

...(E) 

7,936 

.06 

.06 

•Ithaca  Journal-News  . 

...(E) 

7,990 

.05 

.05 

•Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

...(M) 

12,586 

.04 

.035 
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•Long  Island  City  Daily  Star . 

....(E) 

30,202 

.15 

.09 

••Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News.., 

,...(E) 

16,019 

.09 

.09 

tThe  Sun,  New  York . . 

.,..(E) 

303,997 

.70 

.65 

tNew  York  Times . 

...(M) 

428,005 

.90 

.882 

tNcw  York  Times . 

....(S) 

706,927 

1.20 

1.176 

•New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

...(M) 

312,528 

.75 

.735 

•New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

....(S) 

419,488 

.80 

.784 

•New  York  World . 

...(M) 

334,390 

.595 

.50 

•New  York  World . 

....(S) 

294,994 

.72 

.69 

•New  York  Evening  World . 

...(E) 

529,996 

.595 

.58 

•Niagara  Falls  Gazette . 

....(E) 

23,957 

.07 

.07 

•Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise, 

....(E) 

14,470 

.06 

.06 

fRochester  Times-Union  . 

....(E) 

78,078 

.23 

.22 

•Troy  Record  . 

(MftE) 

24,505 

.07 

.07 

•Utica  Observer  Dispatch . 

....(E) 

36,255 

.09 

.09 

**A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 

April  I, 

,  1929. 

•A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 

Oct.  1, 

1929. 

tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1929. 
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STOCK  CRASH  MADE 
CIRCULATIONS  SOAR 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


“We  tried  to  tell  the  truth  in  every 
line  of  our  stories,”  Elmer  Walzer, 
financial  editor  of  U.P.  said.  “An  over¬ 
statement  or  a  mistaken  quotation  would 
have  had  disastrous  results.” 

Walzer  w'rote  the  leads  for  U.P. 
stories  and  Morris  DeHaven  Tracy,  and 
Julius  Frandsen  of  the  general  news 
staff  worked  on  special  color  stories 
from  the  Stock  Exchange  gallery, 
brokers’  offices  and  the  street.  The  reg¬ 
ular  tabular  crew  of  seven  men  worked 
on  the  stock  lists. 

Since  the  press  room  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  recently  abolished,  Mr. 
Walzer  explained,  all  the  newspaper 
and  wire  service  reporters  worked  from 
downtown  or  main  offices. 

The  Associated  Press  kept  its  staff  of 
four  reporters  at  the  downtown  office 
busy  on  general  stories  and  sent  Rus¬ 
sell  Gudgeon  of  the  city  staff  to  brok¬ 
ers’  offices  and  the  Exchange,  while 
William  R.  Kuhns,  financial  feature 
writer,  covered  the  conferences  at  the 
offices  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Copy  from  the  financial  bureau  was 
more  than  doubled,  according  to  L.  F. 
Curtis,  chief  of  market  service,  and 
Tuesday  this  week  the  regular  file  of 
5,000  words  was  supplemented  by  be¬ 
tween  10,000  and  13,000  words  extra. 
A  complete  price  list  of  3.15  ticker 
prices  was  put  on  the  wires  every  day, 
Mr.  Curtis  said,  and  throughout  each 
day  special  lists  of  leading  stock  prices 
were  sent  out.  On  Oct.  24,  when  the 
ticker  stopped  at  7.09,  Mr.  Curtis  de¬ 
clared  the  A.P.  final  list  was  on  the 
wire  less  than  five  seconds  later  and 
was  cleared  by  7.32  on  two  tape  printer 
circuits. 

The  climax  of  the  stock  crash  story 
broke  just  one  day  after  the  A.P.  had 
moved  its  stock  tabulating  lists  to  its 
uptown  headquarters  from  the  Evening 
Post  building,  where  it  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  using  the  Post  financial  service. 

lames  L.  Kilgallen,  feature  writer  of 
International  News  Service,  kept  in 
close  touch  with  leading  financial  fig¬ 
ures  for  his  organization  and  W.  S. 
Cousins,  financial  editor,  wrote  the  leads 
and  directed  entire  coverage  of  the 
story.  Fifteen  compilers  worked  on  the 
stock  lists  until  the  ticker  closed  every 
night,  and  the  story  was  pushed  through 
as  a  “must  news  page”  release  every¬ 
day. 

Consolidated  Press  assigned  Lemuel 
Parton,  special  writer,  to  cover  the 
news  feature  angle  of  the  story  right 
through,  and  George  T.  Hughes,  stock 
market  writer,  did  the  more  technical 
side.  Consolidated’s  regular  staff  of 
tabulators  worked  with  the  ticker  on 
the  lists. 

.\s  a  precaution  against  “wilding”  the 
story  too  much  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  kept  it  to  a  four -column  head 
with  no  streamers  throughout  its  course, 
Julian  Mason,  editor,  informed  this  re¬ 
porter.  Some  of  the  local  staff  were 
thrown  into  the  financial  department  to 
round  up  the  many  angles,  Mr.  Mason 
said,  and  early  floor  prices  on  principal 
stocks  were  obtained  by  Post  reporters 
from  Stock  Exchange  page  boys. 

“The  story  in  general  was  handled 
more  easily  than  on  the  first  six  million 
share  day,”  Mr.  Mason  declared.  “The 
big  markets  recently  have  made  the 
newspapers  used  to  such  conditions.” 

Tom  Revere  wrote  a  color  story  for 
the  Post  from  the  Exchange  gallery,  and 
complete  replates  were  made  on  every 
edition  to  carry  late  prices. 

F.  F.  Schneider,  financial  editor  of  the 
Nnv  York  Sun,  directed  the  story  for 
his  paper  and  Edwin  C.  Hill  did  the 
color  descriptions.  A  special  effort  of 
the  Sun  was  the  printing  of  complete 
bid  and  asked  prices  at  4  p.  m.  before 
final  prices  were  available.  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Keats  Speed,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  gave  an  accurate  idea  of  the  range 
and  trend  of  the  prices.  The  tables  filled 
three  columns  of  agate  type  on  the  front 
page  each  day. 


“We  kept  all  our  stories  optimistic,” 
he  declared,  “and  tried  to  avoid  causing 
any  disturbing  reaction.” 

An  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  circu¬ 
lation  on  the  combined  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  editions  was  realized  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  New  York  financial 
daily,  according  to  W.  J.  Carter,  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  To  handle  this  rise  the 
regular  delivery  force  had  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  about  50  per  cent,  Mr.  Carter 
said.  Deliveries  to  upper  Manhattan, 
normally  served  by  only  one  edition, 
were  doubled.  The  increase  was  mostly 
on  the  evening  paper,  Mr.  Carter  pointed 
out. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  first  edition, 
out  at  3.30  p.  m.,  was  supplemented  every 
day  during  the  market’s  frenzied  course 
by  an  extra  edition  15  to  30  minutes 
later.  The  news  angle  was  played 
strictly  from  a  financial  viewpoint  in 
keeping  with  the  paper’s  regular  policy. 
Human  interest  and  color  features  were 
avoided  and  a  conservative  attitude  main¬ 
tained  in  writing  the  story,  according  to 
C.  E.  Kissane,  city  editor. 

Monday  this  week  when  the  market 
reached  its  lowest  point  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  obtained  anonymous  interviews 
from  two  members  of  the  bankers’  pool 
formed  to  bolster  the  stocks.  It  capped 
its -work  with  a  specially  obtained  inter¬ 
view  with  John  D.  Rockefeller  in  which 
he  declared  he  was  buying  stocks  and 
that  bargains  were  available.  This  story 
received  nation-wide  distribution. 

Big  newspapers  all  over  the  country 
expressed  a  lively  demand  for  complete 
wire  reports  on  the  market  and  stayed 
on  the  wires  until  the  final  figures  were 
recorded. 

“Editions  held  and  late  extras  marked 
the  handling  of  the  stock  crash  story  in 
the  Chicago  livening  Post.”  C.  A.  Segner, 
managing  editor  wired  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  response  to  a  telegraphic  in¬ 
quiry  this  week.  "The  general  trend  of 
the  market  from  edition  to  edition,  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  and  opinion  of  market 
experts  were  given  front  page  space  in 
all  editions.” 

“The  stock  tables  were  reset  for  all 
afternoon  editions  to  give  the  latest 
available  quotations.  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  an  extra  edition  was  printed  after 
the  final  edition  to  bring  final  market 
quotations  to  the  streets.” 

A  telegram  from  H.  M.  Van  Duesen, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Post  declared 
that  circulations  had  passed  the  World 
Series  mark  all  week. 

From  C.  V.  Merrill,  assistant  business 
manager  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram  was  received : 

“The  Chicago  Daily  News  finds  stock- 
market  liquidation  produced  noticeable 
though  not  startling  effect  on  circulation. 
On  Thursday,  Oct.  24  our  circulation  was 
22.000  higher  than  the  Thur.sday  of  the 
previous  week  but  there  were  three  im¬ 
portant  new.sbreaks  on  the  same  day. 

“.Although  the  ticker  did  not  close  until 
.seven  o’clock  we  issued  an  extra  which 
sold  freely.  Friday  circulation  was  up 
9,000  with  Secretary  Fall  conviction, 
Doody  conviction  and  less  market  inter¬ 
est.  Saturday  showed  slight  low  over 
previous  week;  Monday  up  22,000;  Tues¬ 
day  the  biggest  market  day  so,  far 
showed  circulation  up  33,000  with  two 
big  news  breaks.  In  general  we  find 
great  interest  in  final  stock  tables,  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  ticker  closes  in  time  to  get 
the  close  in  hands  of  readers  by  not  too 
much  past  their  usual  time  of  going 
home.” 

A  Boston  Evening  Transcript  execu¬ 
tive  said:  “It  was  no  surprise  to  us  that 
sales  during  this  period  have  increased. 
Public  interest  was  very  keen  and  the 
business  office  was  crowded  every  night 
waiting  for  the  final  edition.  Increased 
sales  will  average  five  or  six  thousand 
copies.” 

H.  F.  Wheeler,  managing  editor  of  the 
Boston  Traveler  said:  “For  years  the 
Traveler  has  published  an  edition  known 
as  the  Wall  Street  and  State  Street 
edition  carrying  the  closing  prices  of  the 
market.  This  edition  goes  to  press  after 
the  ticker  stops  no  matter  what  time  it 
may  be  the  Traveler  complies  its  own 
stock  tables  and  during  the  hectic  days 
of  last  week  and  this  week  the  Wall 
Street  and  State  Street  edition  was  sent 


to  press  as  usual.  The  Traveler  stock 
market  equipment  makes  it  possible  for 
the  last  quotations  to  be  set  in  type  and 
published  accurately  within  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  the  stock 
ticker  halts.” 

The  Boston  Evening  Globe  published 
usual  editions  with  a  table  of  important 
closing  prices  in  the  regular  final  news 
edition,  then  held  open  for  an  extra 
until  the  final  New  York  Stock  ex¬ 
change  prices  were  available.  The 
Globe  was  on  the  street  for  home-going 
commuters  a  few  minutes  later,  an 
official  said.  The  story  and  tables  oc¬ 
cupied  most  of  page  one  with  prominent 
display  of  the  Morgan  margin  announce¬ 
ment. 

Caution  was  observed  in  handling  the 
story  in  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald,  according  to  John  B.  T. 
Campbell,  managing  editor. 

The  Herald  put  side  by  side  on  front 
pages  with  the  stock  market  crash  state¬ 
ments  of  business  leaders  national  and 
local  that  business  of  the  nation  was 
safe  and  sound”,  Mr.  Campbell  wired. 
“Such  words  as  panic  were  barred  from 
Evening  Herald  headlines.  By  putting 
on  additional  forces  the  Herald  was  able 
to  give  final  and  complete  figures  of 
stocks,  trands  and  curb  every  afternoon 
of  the  big  market.” 

Edward  A.  Dickson,  publisher,  Los 
Angeles  Express,  said:  “Using  every 
diligence  to  avoid  creating  panic,  the 
Evening  Express  recognized  the  tre¬ 
mendous  character  of  the  impending 
stock  break  and  throughout  the  week 
played  it  up  as  its  major  news  story. 
We  carried  stock  tables  as  complete  as 
possible  in  view  of  the  high  volume  of 
selling  orders.  We  printed  high,  low  and 
two  o’clock  quotations  on  the  early  run, 
rcplating  rapidly  as  succeeding  tables 
came  over  the  wire.  In  this  manner  we 
were  able  to  give  practically  complete 
tables  daily.” 

N.  R  Jensen,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Express,  said: 

“The  present  crash  has  added  another 
sure  fire  selling  story  to  our  list.  Back 
records  show  no  such  general  interest  in 
previous  crashes  which  is  undoubtedly 
accounted  for  by  the  present  general  dis¬ 
tribution  of  stocks  to  all  classes  of  the 
public.” 

J.  W.  Kenny  of  the  Detroit  Times 
said:  “The  stock  crash  created  public 
interest  which  was  reflected  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  several  thousand  circulation  in 
the  past  few  days.  Market  editions  of 
Detroit  evening  papers  iss'ued  as  late  as 
seven  ami  7 :30  p.  m.  met  with  ready 
sale.” 

The  Cleveland  Neivs  used  the  extra 
edition  plan  to  cover  late  ticker  prices. 

“Regular  editions  at  scheduled  times 
plainly  marked  ‘stocks  incomplete’  when 
necessary,  with  a  complete  stock  edition 
as  soon  as  the  ticker  completed  its  work 
was  the  plan  of  the  Cleveland  News  in 
the  present  super-active  market,”  an 
official  said. 

“The  News  recently  installed  a  high 
speed  ticker  set  up  in  its  composing 
room. 

“On  the  day  the  tickers  started  the 
‘big  board’  table  at  6.56  p.  m.  the  News 
was  on  the  street,  stocks  complete,  at 
7.28  p.  m.  To  help  readers  keep  track 
of  the  trend  of  the  market  until  the 
tables  were  complete,  the  News  published 
a  page  one  table  of  closing  prices.” 

Philadelphia  newspapers  were  faced 
with  an  emergency  Monday  this  week 
when  a  cable  operating  all  Philadelphia 
tickers  failed  at  5.37  p.  m.  witli  quota¬ 
tions  of  the  last  10  minutes  still  to  come, 
according  to  a  telegram  received  from 
William  L.  Mcl-ean,  Jr.,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin.  The  Bulletin  hooked  up 
special  wires  to  New  York,  Mr.  McLean 
stated,  and  received  final  prices  for  its 
last  edition. 

“The  interest  of  the  public  was  shown 
throughout  the  regular  editions  by  slightly 
increased  sales,”  Mr.  McLean’s  telegram 
read.  “There  was  a  large  demand  for 
copies  of  the  closing  prices  from  banks, 
brokerage  houses  and  other  financial 
institutions  which  had  runners  waiting  at 
the  office  of  the  Bulletin  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  edition.” 

Interest  in  St.  Louis  was  above  nor¬ 
mal,  according  to  L.  F.  Hoffman,  circu¬ 


lation  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Star, 
who  wired: 

“Slight  reaction  on  circulation.  Public 
interest  great  but  not  intense.” 

With  announcement  on  VV^ednesday 
that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
would  close  Friday  and  Saturday,  finan¬ 
cial  editors  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
sat  back  to  await  the  next  blow. 


THRONGS  INSPECT  NEW 
HOME  OF  TEXAS  DAILY 


San  Antonio  Express  and  News  Dedi¬ 
cation  Banquet  Attended  by  More 
Than  500 — Message  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  Read 


(By  telegraph  to  Eoitos  &  Pubushek) 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Oct.  30. — More 
than  500  persons,  including  many  news¬ 
paper  executives,  attended  a  banquet  in 
dedication  of  the  new  nine-story  home  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
News,  m  San  Antonio,  on  Tuesday.  The 
new  building,  occupied  for  a  month,  was 
formally  opened  to  the  public. 

A  congratulatory  message  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  to  Frank  G.  Huntress,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Express  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  read:  “I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  dedication  of  your  new  building  and 
wish  you  continued  success  in  your  cour¬ 
ageous  and  high  minded  public  service. 
The  sixty-four  years  of  the  Express  and 
eleven  years  of  the  News  have  been  of 
outstanding  value  to  the  people  of  your 
great  region  and  are  an  encouragement 
to  all  publishers  who,  like  yourself,  place 
principle  above  partisanship.” 

M.  M.  Harris,  editor  of  the  two 
papers,  presided  and  introduced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  speakers :  Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  D. 
Rockenhach,  Fort  Sam  Houston;  Rev. 
Hugh  McLellan,  Winchester,  Ky.,  for¬ 
merly  a  San  Antonio  minister ;  Fred  Dye, 
of  Dallas,  in  charge  of  Texas  for 
the  Associated  Press ;  Mayor  C.  M. 
Chambers,  San  Antonio,  and  Ralph 
Turner,  Kansas  City,  United  Press. 

.■\mong  visitors  were  executives  of  the 
John  Budd  Co.,  National  Advertising 
representatives,  headed  by  C.  W.  Wessel, 
president.  New  York.  Visiting  Texas 
newspaper  men  included  W.  A.  Dealey 
and  John  F.  Lubben,  Dallas  News  and 
Journal;  James  M.  North,  Jr.,  Fort 
Worth  .^tar-Telegram  and  Record  Tele¬ 
gram;  L.  C.  Elbert,  Galveston  News  aiul 
Tribune;  J.  L.  Mapes,  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal,  and  J.  L.  Greer,  Deni¬ 
son  Herald. 


REORGANIZATION  COMPLETED 


Patrick  Publisher  and  General  Manager 

of  Goldsboro  (N.C.)-  News-Argus 

Consolidation  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  Argus  and  the  Goldsboro  News. 
announced  some  time  ago,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  with  appointment  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  and  executives : 

President,  Talbot  Patrick,  publisher  of 
the  News-Argus;  vice-president,  A.  W. 
Huckle,  publisher  of  the  Rock  Hill 
(S.C.)  Evening  Telegram;  secretary,  B. 
Arp  Lowrance,  former  field  secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Association, 
president  of  Carolina  Newspapers,  and 
publisher  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Meck- 
lenberg  Times. 

Editor  and  general  manager,  Talbot 
Patrick;  managing  editor,  Henry  Belk; 
circulation  manager,  M.  L.  Ashmore; 
advertising  manager,  M.  L.  Block;  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  Haywood 
Lynch ;  mechanical  superintendent,  E.  L. 
Pate. 

Thomas  F.  Clark  is  national  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  merged  paper. 


D’ARCY  MORELL 

D’Arcy  Morell,  75,  dean  of  British 
journalists  in  Paris,  died  recently  in 
Paris.  For  many  years  Mr.  Morell  was 
correspondent  for  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  and  treasurer  of  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association  of  Paris.  Other 
papers  he  has  served  include  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News  and  the  New  York 
Herald. 
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FORGET  AVERAGE  READER— 
WEBSTER 


{Continued  from  page  11) 


acteristic  of  Webster  in  its  utilization 
of  homely  characters  to  exploit  a  sub¬ 
limated  idea. 

Another  famous  cartoon  was  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Calvin  Coolidge’s  retirement 
from  the  presidency,  published  last 
March  4  on  Hoover’s  Inaugural  Day. 
The  Yankee  president  was  shown  in  a 
crude  New  England  bed,  the  covers 
tucked  cornfortably  under  his  chin,  a 
satisfied  smile  on  his  face,  and  the  alarm 
clock  ringing  at  7  a.  m.  The  picture 
was  titled,  as  one  in  a  long  series,  “The 
Thrill  That  Comes  Once  in  a  Lifetime.” 
This  picture  got  much  publicity  be¬ 
cause  the  retiring  President,  in  one  of 
his  essays  into  speech,  remarked  that  he 
liked  it.  The  original  is  now  in  his 
possession. 

“This  picture  was  successful,”  Webster 
said,  “because  Coolidge  said  he  liked  it. 
I  myself  wasn’t  so  enthusiastic  about  it.” 

“The  Timid  Soul”  is  his  most  popular 
series,  Webster  believes,  because  it  evi¬ 
dently  has  a  more  universal  appeal.  This 
character  is  one  that  everyone  encounters, 
a  meek  looking  little  man,  afraid  of  his 
own  shadow,  taking  all  signs  and  words 
seriously,  pathetically  afraid  he’ll  do  the 
wrong  thing.  There  is  no  class  appeal 
in  this  character. 

Harold  T.  Webster  has  had  an  excit¬ 
ing  life.  His  early  days  were  filled  with 
adventure  and  travel,  and  now,  while 
firmly  established  in  New  York,  he  finds 
other  things  to  make  life  interesting. 
Poker  has  gone  perforce,  but  in  its  place 
is  bridge,  and  each  game  is  an  adventure 
to  the  cartoonist.  He  takes  his  card  play¬ 
ing  seriously  and  is  considered  quite  an 
authority  by  several  people  not  including 
his  wife. 

His  first  art  work  began  when  he  was 
15  years  old  when  he  did  a  few  drawings 
for  Recreation,  a  sportsmen’s  magazine 
published  in  New  York.  His  work  then 
was  propaganda  to  aid  in  stopping  game 
slaughter.  For  his  work  he  received  |5 
for  each  cartoon — and  a  large  bundle  of 
the  magazines. 

He  received  his  early  training — three 
years  of  high  school — at  such  a  place  as 
Tomahawk,  Wis.  His  knack  of  drawing 
first  became  apparent  here,  and  so  he 
went  off  to  Chicago  to  enter  the  school 
established  several  years  previous  by 
Frank  Holme,  a  star  newspaper  artist. 
There  he  spent  the  twenty  days  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

But  the  20  days  was  enough  to  instill 
in  the  young  artist  a  desire  to  enter  news¬ 
paper  work.  In  1902  he  went  to  Denver, 
Col.,  where  he  joined  the  Republican  as 
an  apprentice  in  the  art  department, 
receiving  no  pay  whatsoever,  where  he 
was  required  to  do  all  kinds  of  work. 
This  was  not  much  to  his  liking,  and 
three  months  later  he  landed  a  real  job 
on  the  Denver  Post  doing  sports  cartoons. 
A  short  time  later  he  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  where  he  joined  the  Daily  News. 
For  several  years  he  stayed  here,  writ¬ 
ing  his  own  jokes  and  illustrating  them, 
as  well  as  illustrating  the  columns  for 
F.  P.  Dunne  and  other  columnists  of 
the  time.  Three  years’  association  with 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  followed,  where 
he  did  political  cartoons  exclusively. 

In  Cincinnati,  O.,  his  next  stop,  he  had 
a  good  job  and  a  good  time,  remaining 
three  years  there  with  the  Post.  Political 
cartooning  was  his  forte  then,  and  he 
entered  into  a  vigorous  fight  the  paper 
was  waging  against  George  Cox,  a  poli¬ 
tical  boss.  “During  the  campaign  they 
used  to  give  me  all  of  page  one,”  Web¬ 
ster  said. 

After  this  he  took  a  trip  around  the 
world,  drawing  pictures  en  route  for 
what  were  then  the  Scripps-McRae 
papers.  On  his  return,  he  stayed  in  New 
York.  He  was  with  the  .Associated 
Newspapers  for  six  years  and  the  Tribune 
Syndicate  for  four  years.  He  has  been 
with  the  World  Syndicate  six  years. 

Mr.  Webster  is  tall,  thin  and  grey¬ 
haired.  He  slumps  over  his  drawing 
board  nonchalantly  and  talks  in  a  low 
voice,  so  low  you  have  to  strain  to 
listen.  His  face  is  nearly  expressionless. 


a  trait  acquired,  perhaps,  during  endless 
sessions  of  his  beloved  poker.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  this  artist  usually  fail  to  bring 
out  his  true  likeness.  The  accompanying 
sketch,  executed  in  an  informal  moment 
by  James  Montgomery  Flagg  brings  out 
his  charactertistics  much  better. 


WOULD  REMIT  DUTY  ON  ADS 


Chicagoans  Urge  Pan-American  Action 
.  for  Free  Entry 

A  resolution  regarding  the  remission 
of  duty  on  advertising  matter  to  Pan- 
.American  countries  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  the  Advertising  Council  and  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  the  two  senators  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  from  the  first  ten 
districts  of  Illinois.  The  resolution  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Whereas,  the  Postmaster-General  in 
his  annual  report  to  Congress  recom¬ 
mended  the  transportation  of  advertising 
matter  to  member  countries  of  the  Pan- 
American  Postal  Congress  by  postal 
service,  free  of  duty,  and 
“Whereas,  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Pan-American  Postal  Congress  to 
the  effect  that  since  advertising  matter 
tended  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the 
peoples,  it  should  be  transported  in  the 
postal  service  of  all  countries  free  of 


customs  duties  or  requirements  which 
tend  to  limit  its  purposes ;  and 

“Whereas,  the  Postmaster-General  has 
communicated  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  (Document  No.  97)  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution, 
and  recommending  the  remission  of  duty 
on  advertising  matter  be  authorized  from 
such  countries  as  reciprocally  provides 
for  freedom  of  duty  on  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  United  States,  therefore 
be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  Chicago  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  through  its  executive 
committee  and  advertising  council  con¬ 
curs  wholeheartedly  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  Postmaster-General 
Brown,  and  recommends  appropriate 
action  by  Congress  to  be  taken.  And  be 
it  further 

“Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  be  sent  to  the  two  senators  from 
Illinois,  the  members  of  Congress  from 
the  first  ten  districts,  and  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.” 


ISSUES  PROMOTION  FOLDER 

Seven  full-page  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  placed  by  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit  and  Philadelphia,  papers  were 
recently  reprinted  in  folder  form  by  the 
Bulletin  and  sent  to  national  advertisers 
and  agencies. 


FULL  AIR  REPORTS  URGED 


California  Publisher*  Adopt  Reso¬ 
lution  on  Aviation  Mishaps 

The  California  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
association  has  adopted  a  resolution 
governing  reports  of  aviation  accidents,  it 
is  announced  by  President  Justus  F. 
Craemer.  The  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

“Whereas,  California  is  the  most  air- 
minded  state  in  the  Union,  and 
“Whereas,  California  bids  well  to  re¬ 
tain  its  leadership  in  an  infant  industry, 
and 

“Whereas,  commercial  aviation  will  be¬ 
come  soon  an  important  factor  in  the 
advertising  world,  and 

“Whereas,  most  airplane  accidents 
result  in  unlicensed  obsolete  planes,  or 
when  the  pilot  is  inexperienced, 

“Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  we,  the 
state  executive  committee  and  governing 
boards  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  urge  the  press  in 
carrying  airplane  accident  stories  to 
carry  the  complete  facts,  if  at  all  obtain¬ 
able  ;  that  is,  the  name  and  type  of  plane, 
whether  licensed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  whether  the  pilot  and 
plane  were  licensed  to  carry  passengers 
for  hire.” 


How  Armour  and  Company’s  New 
Methods  Benefit  the  Public 


Modern  invention  produces  such  important  improvements  so  frequently 
that  only  large  business  organizations,  with  enlightened  leadership,  can  pass 
on  their  full  benefits  to  the  consuming  public. 

New  devices,  designed  not  only  to  speed  the  work,  but  also  to  save  man¬ 
power  and  to  perform  better  the  operations  of  preparing  meat  and  meat 
products,  are  used  by  the  new  Armour  and  Company  wherever  possible. 

For  example,  electrically-driven  saws  are  used  in  the  Armour  packing 
plants,  to  replace  the  old-fashioned  cleavers. 

Besides  lightening  the  labor,  these  power-operated  saws  make  possible  a 
degree  of  accurate  workmanship  never  before  attainable  by  even  the  most 
skillful  workers. 

Thus,  the  delicate  marrow  in  meat  bones — which  would  quickly  deteri¬ 
orate  if  exposed  to  the  air — can  now  be  protected  by  leaving  a  thin  wall  of 
hard  cartillage.  No  workman  could  possibly  perform  this  precise  opera¬ 
tion  with  a  cleaver.  The  consumer’s  interest  is  advanced  because  the  neat 
operation  resulting  from  mechanical  saws  maintains  the  freshness  of  Armour 
meat. 

Similarly,  the  use  of  moving  tables  and  conveyors  reduces  loss  by  shorten¬ 
ing  the  time  required  to  prepare  the  meats  for  the  cooling  and  curing  rooms. 

Mechanical  equipment  eliminates  many  operations  formerly  performed 
by  hand,  thereby  lowering  the  cost  and  performs  the  work  faster  and  more 
accurately  than  was  possible  in  the  past. 

By  applying  every  available  mechanical  invention,  the  new  Armour  and 
Company  produces  meats  and  meat  products  of  a  degree  of  quality  never 
before  attainable  and  at  a  cost  lower  than  was  possible  in  the  days  of  hand 
labor. 

ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 

F.  EDSON  WHITE,  President 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Although  a  patient  seeker  after 
truth  concerning  the  inner  operations 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  I 
confess  today  that  it  is  to  me  the  deepest 
mystery  of  any  human  enterprise.  I 
have  never  read  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  security  speculation  in  book,  news¬ 
paper  or  maga^ne  or  heard  it  from  the 
lecture  platform,  pulpit  or  soap-box.  I 
have  never  met  a  newspaper  man,  no 
matter  how  many  years  he  may  have 
served  in  Wall  Street,  who  would  pri¬ 
vately  claim  he  knew  exactly  what  he 
was  writing  about  on  this  subject.  Many 
interesting  articles  are  current  in  respect 
to  the  effects  of  stock  speculation  and 
there  is  no  end  of  guessing  and  prophe¬ 
sying,  but  not  one  word  penetrates  the 
profound  puzzle  of  the  age — what  makes 
stock  values  rise  or  fall? 

*  *  * 

TV  EARLY  30  years  ago,  as  a  cub  re- 
•*- ’  porter,  I  was  assigned  to  “the 
Street”  to  get  some  facts  about  Harri- 
man  and  Hill.  I  called  at  their  respec¬ 
tive  offices.  The  clerks  there  wore  high 
collars  with  wings,  neatly  set  off  with 
grey  ascot  cravats,  and  had  very  blank 
faces.  They  seemed  totally  unacquaintetl 
with  either  of  my  celebrated  quarries. 
One  well-groomed  person,  who  had  in¬ 
quired  my  business,  allowed  there  was 
such  a  person  as  E.  H.  Harriman,  but 
beyond  that  general  fact  he  would  admit 
nothing.  Mr.  Hill’s  name,  though  large 
in  newspaper  space  at  that  time,  appar¬ 
ently  had  never  registered  in  the  deli¬ 
cate  brain  tissues  of  a  lusty  youth  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  lobby  of  the  Northern 
Securities  offices  in  Pine  Street.  I  re¬ 
treated  to  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Wall,  bit  my  finger  nails  for  an  hour, 
and  then  had  a  happy  thought.  My 
paper  subscribed  to  the  service  of  the 
New  York  News  Bureau,  a  ticker  outfit. 
Someone  there  might  tell  me  how  to 
approach  my  game.  The  late  James 
(Jimmy)  Rascover,  may  his  soul  rest  in 
peace,  took  pity  on  the  cub.  Said  he, 
hurriedly,  “Just  write  that  there  was  no 
change  in  the  situation  today.  That  will 
give  you  a  chance  to  rehash  the  morning 
stories.  You  will  be  safe.”  I  hastened 
back  to  the  office  and  pounded  out  about 
six  sticks  of  words  which  seemed  to 
make  sense,  but  naturally  contained  little 
original  light  or  leading.  The  city 
editor,  knowing  less  than  I  about  Wall 
Street,  glanced  approvingly  at  me  as  he 
turned  the  copy  over  to  a  reader  who,  a 
total  blank  on  the  subject,  racked  his 
brain  until  he  coined  a  happy,  if  sense¬ 
less,  phrase  for  a  headline  and  then  sent 
my  story  into  the  glare  of  the  first  page. 
After  that,  and  for  years,  Clinton  B. 
Fisk,  my  city  editor,  insisted  I  was  an 
expert  in  financial  matters  and  whenever 
the  market  turned  a  flip-flop  I  was  sent 
scurrying  down  to  the  Wall  Street 
bureau,  where  boys  made  up  the  quota¬ 
tion  sheets  for  the  morning  paper,  to 
write  a  spot-news  yarn  to  run  on  pages 
other  than  the  financial  page.  On  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  I  achieved  a  by-line,  but 
looking  backward  I  know  that  the  stuff 
was  always  based  on  vague,  shadowy 
notions  of  what  had  happened. 

4i  *  * 

HE  last  two  weeks  have  witnessed 
trading  on  the  New  York  exchange 
in  unparalleled  volume,  with  situations 
on  several  days  that  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  by  the  apt  write  i  of  news  sensa¬ 
tions.  The  bear  raid  was  a  whirlwind, 
cyclone,  earthquake,  stupefying  catas¬ 
trophe.  It  w’as  the  tragedy  of  the  age. 
Traders  were  stunned,  dumbfounded,  left 
speechless.  V'alues  crumbled  like  dry 
cake.  Small  fry  w'ere  wiped  out,  extin¬ 
guished.  vanquished,  thrown  overboard, 
trimmed  to  the  last  hair.  The  fortunes 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  investors 
bubbled  in  the  vast  cauldron  and  under 


the  terrific  blast  of  selling  pressure  sim¬ 
mered  down  to  mere  dregs  of  former 
values.  Broker  offices  were  filled  to  the 
doors  with  excited  men  and  women,  pale, 
haggard,  gaunt,  wild-eyed,  miserable  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  hand  of  fate  was 
squeezing  out  the  last  drops  of  their 
material  vitality.  The  floor  of  the  ex¬ 
change  was  a  seething  mass  of  scrambled 
humanity,  the  roar  of  voices  and  clang¬ 
ing  of  bells  being  heard  in  Broad  street, 
a  block  distant.  All  was  disastrous, 
pregnant  with  dire  calamity,  bordering 
on  panic  of  major  proportions,  unprece¬ 
dented,  unparalleled,  ruinous,  tragic, 
black  with  evil.  In  such  hysterical  terms 
market  writers  have  recorded  the  sev¬ 
eral  sensational  slumps,  but  no  one  has 
attempted  to  explain  the  mystery  for  the 
very  simple  reason,  I  believe,  that  no 
one  knows. 

*  * 

COMMON  sense  tells  one  that  there  is 
a  bit — quite  some — of  the  old  article 
known  as  bunk  in  Wall  Street.  When, 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  stocks 
went  leaping  and  bounding  up  and  ever 
upward,  the  financial  writers  played  on 
all  the  joyous  synonyms  the  thesaurus 
affords.  I  recall  one  simile  on  the  first 
page  of  a  New  York  morning  news¬ 
paper,  all  about  the  “golden  stream  of 
quick  wealth”  that  had  attracted  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  eager  investors, 
and  how  the  street-sweeper,  laundry  girl, 
widow  with  her  paltry  insurance  capital, 
cautious  old  man  with  his  life's  savings 
and  all  the  rag-tag  rabble  had  descended 
on  Wall  Street  to  “dip  their  hands  into 
the  rushing  waters  of  material  success.” 
But  such  writers,  at  that  time,  gave  no 
hint  of  explanation  why  stocks  paying 
less  than  6  per  cent  in  dividends  should 
be  driven  up  to  double  or  triple  par. 
No  one  essayed  to  reveal  why  the  value 
of  securities  of  a  concern  should  increase 
a  hundred  points  in  a  few  days,  when 
no  material  change  had  come  over  the 
business  or,  indeed,  over  general  eco¬ 
nomic  or  political  conditions  of  the 
country  or  the  world.  During  the  past 
two  weeks,  with  those  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  values  vani.shing  like  an  April  snow 
from  a  tin  roof,  the  writers  of  Wall 
Street  news  were  equally  silent  as  to 
causes.  This  week  we  saw  stocks  repre¬ 
senting  good  businesses  which  regularly 
earn  four  per  cent  dividends,  sell  down 
to  around  $30  a  share.  An  investment 
in  them,  if  dividends  are  continued, 
would  yield  12  per  cent.  This,  of  course, 
was  just  as  silly  as  was  the  fact  that 
new  aviation  stocks*  paying  no  dividends, 
should  sell  at  $200  during  the  bull  boom. 
Nothing  had  happened  radically  to 
change  any  of  these  values.  Stocks 
went  up  without  apparent  reason ;  now 
stocks  came  down  without  apparent 
reason.  Strangely,  the  violence  of  the 
fluctuations  was  even  greater  than  when 
general  business  had  gone  to  pot,  as  in 
former  times,  or  when  the  policy  of  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  suddenly  changed,  or 
even  when  devastating  war  flashed  its 
sword  as  a  sure  sign  of  impending 
financial  reverses.  As  senseless  and  un¬ 
reasonable  an  institution  as  the  stock 
market  plainly  is,  calls  for  inquiry.  I 
should  like  to  know’  what  has  recently 
happened  on  the  inside.  Some  financial 
Titan  in  the  background,  one  would 
think,  must  have  uttered  some  grumbling 
word  to  start  the  bear  avalanche.  Some 
powerful  pool  must  have  pulled  a  trigger 
that  released  this  fearsome  blast.  There 
must  have  been  conspiracies  of  many 
men  to  pull  the  bottom  out  of  the  market 
and  precipitate  thousands  to  the  depths 
of  despair.  It  seems  incredible  that  the 
several  hundred  floor  members  of  the 
stock  exchange  are  so  many  wild  steers, 
charging  uphill  today  and  down  tomor¬ 
row,  without  as  much  sen.se  in  their 


cavortings  as  a  cowboy  on  the  plains 
would  attribute  to  a  locoed  herd.  The 
popular  notion,  of  course,  is  that  price 
fluctuations  are  governed  largely  by  the 
economic  rule  of  supply  and  demand,  but 
this  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the 
present  case.  I  wonder  if  it  ever  does. 
The  dear  public  was  in  the  market  up 
to  two  weeks  ago,  and  the  water  seemed 
fine.  Everything  was  bullish.  No  one 
thought  of  selling,  but  rather  to  buy 
more,  right  to  the  limit  of  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity.  On  a  single  day,  without  the 
slightest  evidence  of  a  cloud  in  the  skies, 
the  slump  came — 50  points  in  a  single 
session — an  aggregate  depreciation  in 
paper  values  of  billions.  This  w'as  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  crashes  and  thousands  of 
speculative  investments,  though  enormous 
margins  had  been  posted,  were  blotted 
out  of  existence  like  flies  before  a  Flit 
gun.  The  disaster  was  as  mysterious  to 
all  concerned  as  a  ship  sunk  without  a 
trace.  It  was  as  abnormal,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  rational  being,  as  the 
rattle  of  mad  men  with  drums  or  the 
babble  of  loons  or  the  beating  of  bats’ 
wings  against  the  globe  of  a  lamp.  I  do 
not  believe  that  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Owen  Young  and  the  statistical  Babson, 
in  a  composite  effort,  could  give  a  rea¬ 
sonable  explanation  of  these  ups  and 
downs  of  the  market.  They  would 
doubtless  say,  if  they  could  speak  in 
candor,  that  stock  market  gossip  which 
becomes  governing  opinion  is  99  per  cent 
hot  air  and  that,  in  reality,  the  specula¬ 
tor  has  no  more  chance  to  control  his 
fortunes  in  the  stock  market  than  were 
he  playing  red  and  black,  odd  and  even, 
on  the  boards  of  the  Monte  Carlo  casino. 
Perhaps  less,  if  it  is  true  that  powerful 
inside  pools  secretly,  behind  the  curtains, 
manipulate  stocks  to  meet  their  own  ends. 
*  * 

OROKERS  and  money  lenders  do  not 
care  whether  prices  are  high  or  low, 
if  the  market  is  active  and  the  public  is 
“in.”  Most  of  them  are  far  too  wise  to 
gamble.  They  build  those  beautiful  Long 
Island  palaces,  bedeck  their  ladies  in 
jewels  and  golden  robes,  satisfy  crea¬ 
ture  cravings,  with  profits  taken  from 
the  “kitty.”  A  ten-million  share  trading 
day,  whether  stocks  are  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  bound,  means  millions  and  millions 
of  easy,  safe  money  for  brokers.  The 
cluckers  for  the  “Street”  cajole,  beg,  im¬ 
plore,  tease  and  tempt  the  investor  to 
come  in,  stay  to  his  bottom  dollar,  but 
what  happens  to  him  is  strictly  his  luck. 
There  is,  at  present,  some  delicious  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact  that  even  the  leaders  of 
the  riotous  game  are  either  wholly  heart¬ 
less  in  shearing  lambs  or  are  as  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  the  morrow  wilTbring  forth 
as  is  the  average  man  in  the  street,  f 
am  indebted  to  New  York  World  for  the 
following  serio-comic  facts:  “A  few 
hours  before  the  bear  crash  of  Thurs¬ 
day  of  last  week,  bankers,  brokers  and 
economists  were  urging  small  traders  to 
extend  their  holdings.  On  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  slump,  one  investment  house  de¬ 
clared  that  prices  had  ‘reached  a  level 
where  constructive  forces  mav  resume 
operations,’  and  another,  referring  to  the 
mild  recessions  of  preceding  days,  an¬ 
nounced  that  ‘liquidation  has  run  its  nat¬ 
ural  course.’  Even  more  significant  was 
the  comment  of  the  President  of  one  of 
New  York’s  largest  banks.  He  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  knew  of  ‘noth¬ 
ing  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  stock 
market.’  and  that  the  ‘healthy  reaction 
has  probably  overrun  itself.’  Then  came 
the  deluge,  the  wildest  break  that  the 
stock  market  has  ever  known.  Mean¬ 
time.  what  about  the  bullish  commenta¬ 
tors?  They  became  suddenly  wise  after 
the  event.  They  proceeded  to  tell  the 
public  that  anybody  with  only  one  eye 
half  open  could  have  seen  what  was 
coming!  that  the  small  traders  whose 
overexcited  imaginations  led  to  this  ex¬ 
aggerated  buying  of  stocks  are  largely 
re.sponsible  for  what  has  happened,  and 
if  they  have  l>een  soundly  spanked  they 
have  only  themselves  to  blame.” 

*  *  * 

Even  after  the  “Blue  Thursday” 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  numerous 
of  the  tom-tom  beaters  kept  hammering 
awav  for  a  return  of  the  good,  old  bull 
movement,  to  tease  the  speculative  inter¬ 
ests  back  into  the  whirlpool.  Stocks 
must  be  sold  or  unsold,  over  and  over 


again,  if  brokers  make  money.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  market  seemed  to  stiffen  a 
bit  statements  began  to  pour  out  from 
“big  people”  about  how  they  were  not 
selling  any  of  their  good  stuff.  They 
advis^  others  to  hang  on.  But  within  a 
few  hours  the  big  sledge  was  being 
swung  again  by  mysterious  hands  and  the 
yells  of  the  surviving  speculators  echo^ 
from  Battev  to  Central  Park.  Were  it 
not  so  unhappy  for  the  bleating  public, 
one  might  laugh  his  sides  full  of 
stitches  over  the  brave  stories  that  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  day  following  Blue  Thurs¬ 
day,  of  how  the  big  bankers  had  rushed 
to  Morgan’s  bank  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  stemming  the  tide.  Although 
the  reporters  had  not  a  word  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  to  base  their  conclusions, 
they  began  to  boldly  assert  that  the 
bankers  were  buying  up  the  stocks  the 
weak-hearts  were  throwing  over,  and  the 
reader  might  think  this  an  act  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity.  The  “Big  Six”  bankers 
who  called  at  Morgan’s  bank  might  have 
called  to  have  toast  and  tea,  or  discuss 
their  own  affairs,  but  they  certainly  did 
not  form  a  pool  to  buy  stocks  solely  to 
give  the  market  confidence.  If  they 
bought  stocks  for  themselves  or  their  in¬ 
terests  it  was  because  they  were  at  bar¬ 
gain  levels.  Their  meeting  gave  the 
newspapers  an  8-column  banner  line 
which  may  have  reassured  the  bulls,  and 
maybe  that  was  all  the  bankers  had  in 
mind.  One  of  them  later  told  B.  C. 
Forbes  that  the  public  should  be  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Big  Six  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  stepping  in  to  “peg  the  market." 
Optimism  fairly  oozed  from  Presidents, 
Cabinet  Members,  editors,  reporters,  in¬ 
dustrial  maenates,  brokers  and  their 
cluckers  until  the  vocabulary  of  confi¬ 
dence.  as  the  World  states,  went  stale. 
The  bad.  wicked,  gamblers  got  a  good 
drubbing.  Those  naughty  Ixty^  came 
near  pulling  the  whole  country  down  in 
a  tangled  mass,  one  would  surmise  from 
these  statements  of  the  great.  But  as 
the  chins  in  the  game  have  represented 
only  surplus  wealth,  not  the  capital  with 
which  business  is  done.  I  for  one  could 
not  understand  why  the  drunken  orgy 
should  cause  so  much  alarm  in  respect¬ 
able  circles.  In  the  old  days  it  might  have 
precipitated  a  business  panic,  having 
drained  the  banks  of  their  surplus  cash, 
but  the  Federal  Reserve  scheme  has 
corrected  that. 

*  *  « 

STOCK  buying  for  investment,  by 
those  who  have  spare  cash  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  to  me  seem^  reasonable,  but  craps 
or  racing  seems  much  more  sensible  than 
stock  speculation  and  the  racing  dope 
sheet  is  much  more  dependable  than  the 
average  newspaper  market  “gossip”  or 
the  broker’s  “customer’s  letter.”  In 
truth,  I  know  of  nothing  more  irrespon¬ 
sible  in  current  literature  than  cock-sure 
writings  about  speculation.  Those  who 
dope  out  such  matter  obviously  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  true  facts,  or  even  the 
action  on  the  exchange  stage,  as  the  man 
in  the  street.  Proof  of  this  is  that  they 
were  totally  unprepared  for  last  week’s 
slump.  .Ml  write  like  wiseheimers,  but 
none  predicted  the  biggest  event  the  stock 
market  has  witnessed  in  its  history.  So, 
you  see  it’s  a  game,  played  without  rules 
or  code.  It’s  blind  man’s  buff.  In  real¬ 
ity,  its  hysterical  influence  is  entirely  re¬ 
mote  from  honest  business,  meaning 
profit  and  wage-earning  by  dint  of  in¬ 
dustry.  The  American  people,  of 
course,  have  been  brought  up  to  believe 
that  a  Wall  Street  panic  is  the  natural 
precursor  of  a  national  material  reverse 
and  perhaps  the  present  insane  bear  raid 
will  have  psychological  effects  upon  trade 
and  industry  between  now  and  the  next 
bull  movement.  The  extent  to  which 
this  happens  will  be  a  dependable  gauge 
upon  the  gullibility  of  the  American 
people. 


HARTFORD  CLUB  ELECTS 

James  W.  Barrett,  city  editor  of  the 
.Wtr  York  World,  w’as  the  principal 
sneaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Press  Club  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  held  at 
the  Hotel  Bond  Oct.  22.  Tohn  G.  Beck- 
lev,  of  the  Hartford  Times  staff,  was 
reelected  president,  as  was  Maurice  R. 
Cronan.  of  the  Courant,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 
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By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


The  magazine  article  of  the  month, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  news,  is  prob¬ 
ably  “Mussolini’s  American  Empire” 
that  opens  Harper’s  Magazitve  for 
November.  This  article  written  by- 
Marcus  Duffield  discusses  the  Fascist 
invasion  of  the  United  States. 

Striking  as  the  story  is  about  what 
Mussolini  is  doing  in  the  United  States, 
it  cannot  for  lack  of  space  be  discussed 
here.  The  paragraph,  however,  relating 
to  the  press  follows: 

The  Italian-latiRuaae  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  with  but  two  exceptions,  have 
been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Fas- 
dsti.  Obviously  this  is  a  source  of  great 
power,  for  many  of  the  Italian  immigrants 
read  only  papers  in  their  own  languafie,  and 
the  constant  iteration  of  Fascist  principles, 
together  with  the  entire  exclusion  of  matter 
nnfavorable  to  Fascism,  tremendou^  rein¬ 
forces  the  influence  of  the  I>eague.  The  Ital¬ 
ians  are  taught  through  the  newspapers  to 
regard  those  of  their  number  who  become 
American  citizens  as  renegades.  Adoration  of 
Mussolini  is  the  daily  theme.  The  two  excep¬ 
tions  among  the  newspapers  are  1/  Nuovo 
Hondo  and  II  Martello.  the  former  a  daily 
and  the  latter  a  weekly,  both  ardent  anti- 
Fascist  crusaders. 

Mr.  Duffield  then  goes  on  to  add  that 
the  Fascist!  have  established  in  New 
York  City  what  might  be  called  two 
organs  of  their  own.  These  are  II  Grido 
della  SHrpe,  or  “The  Cry  of  the  Race,” 
and  Giovxnezza,  or  “Youth.”  The  com¬ 
ment  is  then  made  that  both  these  organs 
devote  their  columns  almost  exclusively 
to  praise  Fascist  affairs.  Giovinezza  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  Fascist  organization  is  to  “bring 
back  to  Italian  citizenship  all  those 
countrymen  who  have  been  legally  de¬ 
nationalized  and,  what  is  much  worse, 
who  by  accepting  foreign  ideals  and  a 
foreign  language  have  made  themselves 
bastards  of  Italy.” 

“Mussolini’s  .American  Empire”  is  sure 
to  draw  the  fire  of  editorial  writers  on 
American  newspapers.  It  ought  to  draw 
forth  a  reply  from  Mussolini. 

*  *  ^ 

CISLEY  HUDDLESTON,  the  dis- 
O  tinguished  English  journalist,  will 
bring  out  this  month  his  new  book. 
“Europe  in  Zigzags”  (Lippincott).  The 
book  is  said  to  deal  with  contemporary 
European  affairs  and  personalities. 

*  *  * 

T’HOSE  who  want  a  French  view  of 
American  journalism  will  find  an 

excellent  one  in  the  October  number  of 
Reive  Deux  Maudes.  On  page  606  of 
that  issue  Pierre  Denoyer,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Paris,  begins  his  article,  “La 
Presse  et  la  vie  Politique  aux  Etats- 
Unis.” 

*  *  « 

A  BOOK  on  a  timely  topic  is  “Tem¬ 
perance  or  Prohibition?”  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  based  on  the  enormous  data 
brought  together  by  the  Hearst  Tem¬ 

perance  Contest  of  1929,  and  is  edited 
by  Francis  J.  Tietsort.  The  contest  is 
said  to  have  brought  out  more  than 
100,000,000  words  on  the  subject  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  to  have  drawn  replies  from 
/1 ,248  contributors.  The  book  sells  for 
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a  a  a 

The  leading  article  in  America  for  the 
week  ending  Oct.  26  is  “Censorship 
in  the  Press,”  by  Francis  Walpole.  The 
article  deals  with  how  news  from  Mex¬ 
ico  is  handled  by  the  press  in  the  United 
States. 

a  a  a 

SEVERAL  deserved  tributes  are  paid 

to  Robert  F.  Paine  in  The  Scripps- 
Hotvard  News,  for  October.  On  Oct. 

1  Mr.  Paine  sent  out  a  notice  that  his 
official  editorial  comment  to  the  various 
members  of  the  string  would  cease  on 
Oct.  31.  This  announcement,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  he  will  retire  com¬ 
pletely,  for  he  adds  that  perhaps  he  may 
occasionally  furnish  material  for  the 

papers — but  without  charge. 

Tributes  to  Mr.  Paine  include  one  from 
N.  D.  Cochrane,  who  tells  how  Mr.  Paine 
was  a  Scripps  institution  himself,  and 
one  from  A.  M.  Hopkins,  who  makes 
public  a  letter  to  “Uncle  Bob.”  The 
latter  is  not  a  formal  letter  of  regret, 
but  a  human  interest  document,  in  which 
its  author  writes  from  the  heart  rather 
than  from  the  head. 

*  *  * 

T  N  The  Trib.  for  October,  a  paper  of 
shop  talk,  about  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
mention  is  made  that  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  Tribune  is  more  than 
8000.  The  official  figures  list  6109  as 
regular  employes  and  2646  as  part  time. 
These  figures  include  employes  connected 
with  the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  the 
News  Syndicate  Company,  and  the  week¬ 
ly  publication.  Liberty. 

On  the  editorial  page  mention  is  made 
that  the  Tribune  has  cut  the  price  of  its 
rag  paper  edition  to  $170  a  year,  bound 
and  delivered  two  volumes  per  month. 

USED  THEATER  TIE-UP 

Fashions  recommended  for  wear  at  the 
opening  performance  of  Noel  Coward’s 
operetta,  “Bitter  Street,”  filled  a  large 
advertisement  by  the  Saks-34th  Street 
store  last  week.  While  plays  are  opening 
every  evening  in  New  York  during  the 
winter,  it  is  a  novelty  for  a  clothing  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  be  so  directly  linked  with 
a  specific  one.  The  advertisement  showed 
evening  gowns,  wraps,  bags,  and  costume 
jewelry. 

AD  MANAGER  HONORED 

P.  H.  Crawford,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  was  hon¬ 
ored  last  week  by  fellow  executives  of 
the  Times-Tribune  at  their  weekly  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  on  the  occasion  of  his  birth¬ 
day  and  the  conclusion  of  40  years’  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Tribune. 

Advertisers  who  un- 

derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-five  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N. 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
Amew  Tribune  Fort  MedUon  Demo* 

Bwne  Newa-Repub-  crat 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

HENCE,  THENCE,  WHENCE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  rise  to 
speak  for  the  life  of  those  good  old 
Anglo-Saxon  adverbs — 

hence  thence  whence 

hither  thither  whither 

— ignorance  or  squeamishness  of  which 
subject  us  to  awkward  strained  construc¬ 
tions  with 

here  there  where 

J.  Chipping, 

San  Francisco. 

“BULL  CONNORS” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  More  re 
Bull  Connor.  In  1915,  when  the  Elks 
convened  in  Los  Angeles,  yours  truly 
wrote  a  column  of  shorts  on  personalities 
for  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook 
(printed  in  purple  ink,  too),  called 
“Elksellerettes”  by  “Bull  Connors.”  It 
took  “Bull”  three  years  to  get  his  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree,  huh? 

Gil  a.  Cowan, 

Glendale,  Cal. 

P.  S. — You  should  have  .seen  the  press¬ 
man  on  that  purple  ink  job. 

THAT  "JUBILEE”  STUNT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  .Allow  me 
to  thank  you  for  your  Walker  article  on 
page  20  (Oct.  26)  and  your  “Light’s 
Jubilee”  editorial.  I  wish  they  might 
be  burned  into  the  minds  of  all  the 
editors  in  the  land.  Personally,  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  uncovering  Bernays. 
I  have  been  seeking  his  trail  ever  since 
I  began  receiving  “Contact.” 

C.  L.  Hobart, 

Holden  (Mo.)  Progress. 

FOREIGN  WRITERS  MEET 

Cliarles  Dailey,  far  eastern  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Foreign 
News  Service,  and  John  Steele,  chief  of 
the  London  office,  met  in  Chicago 
recently  in  the  Tribune  Tower.  Mr. 

THE 

RESTORE 

PLAN 

— prevents  type 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it! 

Linotype  Intertype 

Stereotype 

Monotype  Thompson 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 


Dailey,  who  recently  has  been  stationed 
in  the  Philippines,  was  on  his  second 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  nearly  ten 
years.  Mr.  Steele  has  spent  24  years 
in  London,  the  last  ten  as  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Tribune.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  with  Prime  Minister 
Ramsay  MacDonald  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  premier.  He  has  made 
four  visits  to  this  country  in  the  last 
two  years. 

TELLS  PRINTING’S  HISTORY 

A  comprehensive  description  of  the 
printer’s  craft  as  it  is  practiced  today, 
and  a  history  of  the  art  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  were  published  in  a  special 
edition  of  the  London  Times,  Oct.  28. 
The  edition  contained  numerous  color 
reproductions  of  works  of  art.  Typog¬ 
raphy,  book  production  and  illustration, 
newspaper  printing  and  illustrating,  color 
printing  including  that  in  newspapers, 
printing  machinery,  and  paper  and  ink 
making  were  all  taken  up  in  detail. 


Amwi  Tribune 
Boone  News-Repub¬ 
lican 

Burlington  Qasette 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
A  Republican 
Centerville  loweglan 
A  Citizen 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

Creston  News-Adver¬ 
tiser 

Davenport  Democrat 
h  lipader 
Davenport  Times 
Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald  and  Times 
Journal 

Fort  Dodge  >Jessen- 
ger  A  Chronicle 


Iowa  City  Press  Cit¬ 
izen 

Keokuk  Gate  nty 
Marshalltown  Times- 
Republican 
Mason  City  Globe- 
Gasette  A  Times 
Muscatine  Journal  A 
News-Tribune 
Newton  News 
Oelwein  Register 
Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Rloux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 


Service! 


Write  for  particulars 

Conferences  anywhere 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  CO. 

Newspaper  RepresentatiTes 

110  East  42d  St..  New  York 
k  1900  Wrtfley  Bldg..  J 

Chicago 


LA  PRENSA 

of 

BUENOS  AIRES 

More  T han  a 
N  ewspaper 
An  Institution 


Merdiant  &  Evan.  Co.  JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 


PHILADELPHIA 

Manufacturard  of  Spau^aa  Trpa 
Stack  la  PrlacipaJ  CItlaa 


^  ROTO^„ 

GravurE 

Sections  \ 

.  I 

Newspapers 
&  Magazines 

STANDARD 

GraViire  Corporation  i 

LOlllS\  ILLF.,  KKNTl  C  KY  ( 


EXCLUSIVE  EEPRESENTATIVE 
250  Park  Avaana  .  Naw  York 
14  Cockapor  Straat  -  Loadoa 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 

The  Penonnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  traced  newa- 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wante  to  help  yon  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  yon  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pleaaa 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


■///•■;  .If 
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CONVENTION  TO  STRESS 
RESEARCH  IN  PRINTING 

International  Conference  of  Technical 
Men  to  be  Held  at  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh, 

Not.  7-8 

Prominent  men  in  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  and  well-known  engineers,  from 
abroad  as  well  as  from  America,  are  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  speakers  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Technical  Men 
in  Printing,  according  to  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  program  just  released.  The  meet¬ 
ing  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  will  be  held  Nov.  7  and  8  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The  need  for  research  in  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  as  the  cure  for  some  of  the 
ills  of  the  industry  will  be  the  keynote 
of  the  meeting.  In  seeking  well- 
rounded  information  on  the  subject  the 
organizers  of  the  conference  have  gone 
abroad  to  seek  the  experience  of  engi¬ 
neers  who  are  considered  leaders  in 
their  countries. 

Herr  Franz  Helmberger,  of  Berlin, 
the  official  printer  of  Germany  has  ad¬ 
vised  that  he  will  attend  the  meeting 
and  has  promised  to  speak  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  development  of  the  printing  trades 
in  his  native  country.  From  London 
will  come  John  R.  Riddell,  principal  of 
the  London  School  of  Printing,  who 
will  tell  what  British  printers  are  doing 
to  encourage  research. 

The  fastest  printing  press,  which  is 
not  located  in  America  but  in  far-off 
Japan,  will  be  described  by  T.  Mori- 
mura,  engineer  for  Mitsui  &  Co.,  Japan. 
The  Japanese  engineer  will  tell  how  the 
press  has  been  speeded  up  and  why  it  is 
located  in  his  native  land.  Russia  will 
be  represented  by  J.  P.  Nikonow,  who 
will  come  as  a  delegate  of  the  United 
Society  of  Soviet  Republics.  He  has 
selected  as  his  subject  “The  Advance 
of  Printing  in  Russia.” 

America  will  be  well  represented  at 
the  conference.  George  R.  Keller, 
president  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America,  will  be  the  chairman  of  the 
first  session  which  will  have  as  its 
speaker  George  H.  Carter,  Public 
Printer  of  the  United  States.  He  will 
deliver  the  keynote  speech,  “The  Neces¬ 
sity  for  Research  in  the  Printing  In¬ 
dustry.” 

Reports  on  different  phases  of  re¬ 
search  will  occupy  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion.  Henry  D.  Hubbard,  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  Washington;  L.  W.  Wallace,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  American  Engi¬ 
neering  Council,  VV'ashington;  John  W. 
Park,  pr(^uction  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  fribune;  Max  Rosett,  general 
manager  of  the  Conde  Nast  Press,  and 
George  K.  Hebb,  former  president  of 
the  United  Typothetae  of  America,  will 
each  present  a  different  angle  of  the 
printing  industry. 

An  open  discussion  at  the  end  of  the 
talks  will  be  followed  by  a  banquet  at 
the  Hotel  Schenley  at  which  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Baker,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  will 
preside. 

The  international  and  national  organ¬ 
izations  affiliated  with  the  graphic  arts 
are  cooperating  in  the  meeting  and  are 
sending  delegates.  On  Friday  morning, 
the  second  day  of  the  meeting,  research 
progress  and  problems  of  the  various 
allied  trades  will  be  discussed.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  meeting  those  attending  will  be 
the  guests  of  the  Miller  Printing  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  at  a  luncheon  to  be 
given  at  their  plant  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  final  open  session  will  be  devoted 
to  problems  peculiar  to  the  printing 
press  and  plant.  Joseph  R.  Blaine,  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Miehle  Printing  Press  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago ; 
Theodore  T.  Ellis,  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Supply  Company,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.;  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
of  the  McFarland  Press,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  Major  George  L.  Berry,  president 
of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen’s 
and  Assistants  Union,  Tenn.  and 


George  E,  Hagermann,  associate  editor 
of  the  American  Machinist,  New  York, 
will  speak  on  different  phases  of  press 
problems. 

Members  of  the  honorary  advisory 
council  and  official  representatives  of  the 
cooperating  organizations  will  hold  a 
final  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Schenley. 

The  meeting  is  being  organized  by  the 
Printing  Industries  Division  of  the 
A.  S.  M.  E.  following  a  report  of  the 
research  and  survey  committee  in  which 
the  conference  was  strongly  recom¬ 
mended.  Arthur  C.  Jewett,  director  of 
the  College  of  Industries,  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  is  chairman  of 
this  committee. 

PRESERVING  OLD  OFFICE 

Mechanical  Superintendent  Moving 
Quarter*  to  New  Building 

A  room  from  one  of  the  cluster  of  old 
buildings  at  Madison  and  Wells  streets 
which  once  housed  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  been  preserved  in  the  new 
Daily  News  building  and  will  be  main¬ 
tain^  as  a  bit  of  Chicago  and  news¬ 
paper  history. 

Since  the  Daily  News  moved  into  its 
new  building  last  June,  Irving  Stone, 
mechanical  superintendent,  who  for  30 
years  had  an  office  on  the  ground  floor  at 
172  West  Madison  street,  has  been  re¬ 
moving  that  office,  piece  by  piece,  to  a 
vacant  space  in  the  new  pressroom. 

The  work  has  now  been  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  transplanting 
of  two  comer  steel  girders  that  could 
not  be  removed  without  wrecking  the 
old  structure.  Ifut  when  the  building  is 
torn  down,  Mr.  Stone  has  permission  to 
take  away  the  girders  and  set  them  up  in 


his  new  pressroom  so  that  not  an  item 
will  be  missing.  The  restoration  of  the 
office  is  complete  even  to  radiators  that 
don’t  heat  and  an  unconnected  telephone. 
The  room  is  next  to  the  large  new  office 
now  provided  for  Mr.  Stone,  so  that 
when  he  gets  lonesome  for  his  old  sur¬ 
roundings,  he  can  quickly  be  among 
them  again  in  his  “museum.” 

STATIONS  ASK  CHANGES 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  made 
application  to  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  for  authority  to  expand  its  sta¬ 
tion’s  broadcasting  power  from  1,000 
watts  night  and  2,500  watts  daytime  to 
5,000  watts  day  and  night,  which  if 
allowed  will  place  the  newspaper  station 
in  the  forefront  of  broadcasters.  A  de¬ 
cision  recently  granted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  gave  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star- 
Netos  authority  tc  change  the  frequency 
of  its  station  KPSN  from  950  kilocycles 
to  1,360  kilocycles. 

WRITES  “DEEPEST”  STORY 

Storey  Buck,  mining  editor  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  lays  claim 
to  having  written  the  deepest  story  of 
the  year.  When  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers  recently  made  an 
inspection  trip  to  the  mines  in  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  district  of  Idaho,  Buck  tele¬ 
phoned  a  story  to  his  paper  from  the 
2,000  foot  level  of  the  Hecla  mine  at 
Burke,  Idaho. 

CLUB  HITS  BILLBOARDS 

The  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  meeting  in  Kenosha  recently 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  member¬ 
ship  to  boycott  business  and  manufac¬ 
turing  firms  which  use  billboards  for 
advertising  along  the  state  highways. 


Classified 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 
t  ’nma  — AO  par  Una 

3  Tima*  —  AO  par  Una 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Ca*h  with  Order) 

1  Tima  —  .75  par  Una 

4  Tima*  —  .60  per,  Una 
Count  *ix  word*  to  th*  lin* 

Whit*  apaca  chars*  at  *am*  rat*  per  Una 
per  inaartion  aa  earned  bjr  frequanejr  of  in- 
■artion.  Minimum  apace,  three  Una*.  The 
Editor  A  Publiaher  raaervee  th*  right  t* 
claaaifj,  adit  or  rajact  mny  copy. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Evening  Papers,  exclusive  fertile  fields,  good 
equipment,  earning  dividendK,  in  following 
Rtates:  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania.  These  publications  will  bear 
strict  investigation.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Bldg., 
New  York. 

for  Papers  That  Pay,  write  ua.  Our  list  iB* 
eludes  100  of  the  best  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the 
Middle  West.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H. 
Knox,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

One  Ohio  and  one  Iowa  daily  available.  Unu* 
siial  opiK)rtunity  for  moderate  investment. 
Charles  M.  Veasey,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  parCtculari 
to  four  nearest 
G«B  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginoorc 

Flatiron  Building 

17B  Fifth  Ava.  at  2Srd  St. 
Talaphaaai  AlKanquia  1630 


Deaignera  and  builder*  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publi^- 
ing  plant. 

Specialiat*  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  conatruc- 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangement*  of  building* 
to  meet  printing  and  pub- 
Haking  need*. 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 

When  your  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  false 
economy. 

New  Elngland  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CaUa  Addrsss  NENSCO,  Worcester 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — tO.OOO  per  hr.  The  hesTlast 
and  most  productive  high  speed  unit  pres*.  Bqnipp^  with  latest  quick 
lock-up  plate  clamp*,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoplote  and 
dry  mat  equipmeat.  All  materials,  steels,  brouEes,  etc.,  of  the  latest 
approved  mti^anlcal  englaeeriiig  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  S6,000  mailing 
■peed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  casts  (material  and  labor)  cut  In 
half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  sised  daily.  Cnlt-daclgned ;  built 
In  8  pg.,  12  sg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  aize  can,  by  adding  unite,  be 
Increased  in  its  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dallies  and  weakltea. 
Prints  from  the  roll  and  eut$,  foldi  and  deUver*  perfected  uewrpaMCu. 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  la  one  operation.  Speed  6,000  te 
6,000  per  bear.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Write  tw  your  prase  needs— Let  me  help  you  solos  your  preeermem  preHeena 
Our  eta0  ta  at  your  asroicc 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Mbchigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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Brokara 


Omar  D.  Gray,  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  Newspaper 
Broker,  who  has  eonsolidated  more  newspapers 
In  the  last  five  years  than  any  man  in  the 
world,  writes: 

"1  have  listed  for  sale  this  week  three  good 

dailies  and  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  a 

dally  get  on  a  train  and  come  out  here  to  see 

me  and  I  will  take  you  in  my  car,  on  which 

there  are  only  three  payments  yet  due.  and  you 
can  get  all  the  facts.  It  takes  $35,000,  $35,000 
and  $42, .500  to  handle  these  three  propositions — 
all  money  makers. 

“If  you  can  raise  $225,000  I  can  sell  you  a 
dally  that  is  priced  $625,000  and  which  is  clear¬ 
ing  $65,000  a  year." 


Intereat  for  Sale 


AN  EXCEFTIOKAI.  OPPOKTUNITT 
TO  PURCHASE  A  SUBSTANTIAL 
INTEREST  IN  AN  ESTABLISHED 
PUBLISHING  BUSINESS. 

This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  some  one  desir¬ 
ing  to  become  a  publisher  of  a  high-class 
monthly  Journal  of  national  circulation  that  is 
absolutely  unique  in  its  field  in  both  appearance 
and  content. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  present  earnings  and 
prospective  profits  is  available:  total  capital 
re(|Uired  for  50%  partnership  $200,000:  in  one 
or  several  parts:  in  active  or  suent  partnership. 
D-7.50.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Newspaper  Accounting 

Newspapers  Accounting  and  Audit  Company,  36 
State  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. — Audits,  systems,  in¬ 
vestigations,  income  taxes;  business  office  prob¬ 
lems  analyzed.  Prompt  attention  to  inquiries 
regarding  fees,  etc. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


For  Bale;  Excellent  country  paper  and  Job 
shop  in  agricultural  section.  Making  money. 
Will  take  $20,000  cash  to  handle.  Do  not 
answer  unless  you  have  the  money.  D-754,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Daily  newspaper  wanted  in  city  8.000  to  15.000 
pop.  West  of  Penn.  Have  cash  for  down  pay¬ 
ment.  All  information  confidential.  D-687,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Want  to  buy  weekly,  city  10,000  or  more.  $1,.500 
down.  Begbtol,  Room  510  at  799  Broadway, 
New  York. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Our  campaigns — dailies,  weeklies — net  4,000  to 
30.000  subscriptions.  Only  organization  with 
successful  drives  in  4  N.  Y.  City  boroughs. 
Hudson  De  l*rlest  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A.  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortez  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  tionafide 
subscriptions  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  lOf  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Builders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


Circulation  Builders — Blair  4  Austin,  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales¬ 
manship  Club  Campaigns. 


The  World’s  Largest  Circulation  Building  Organ¬ 
isation — The  only  circulation  building  service  in 
Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers  alfidavlts  of 
the  exact  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman,  experienced.  Permanent 
position  for  right  man  with  growing  organisa¬ 
tion,  Write  giving  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirement.  D-733,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman,  who  has  specialized  on 
Rotogravure — Loccf  and  National.  No  other 
should  apply.  In  'rst  letter  give  experience, 
present  and  form.-r  connections,  salary  ez- 
pe<'ted.  Good  opportunity  on  a  growing  Eastern 
Metropolitan  paper.  D-735,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — There  is  a  good  opening 
on  a  New  Jersey  newspaper  for  a  young  man 
who  has  had  some  suceessful  experience  in  sell¬ 
ing  space.  Apply  In  own  handwriting,  giving 
age.  experience,  education  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  D-756,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Classified — -Young  woman,  experienced,  for  sub¬ 
urban  dally,  to  take  complete  charge  of  depart- 
ment.  Write  Box  D-762.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Combined  display  advertising  man  and  copy 
writer  for  suburban  daily.  Half  hour  out  of 
New  York.  Write  Box  D-763,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Man — One  of  Florida's  leading 
dally  newspapers  has  a  real  opportunity  for  a 
mature  newspaper  man  who  would  like  to  live 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  South 
Florida  In  charge  of  county  seat  bureau  handling 
news,  circulation  and  advertising.  Applicant 
must  have  been  successful  in  own  field,  be  in 
good  health,  and  able  to  drive  his  automobile. 
Reply,  giving  full  details  in  first  letter  to 
D-757.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Placement  Service — Openings  now  in  ail  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  0.  Box  783,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Situationa  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager — Years  of  experience  with 
enviable  record  as  advertising  executive  on  suc¬ 
cessful  papers.  Have  personality,  initiative  and 
enthusiasm  to  win  confidence  of  tmth  advertisers 
and  associates.  Excellent  salesman  with  ability 
to  lead  and  train  staff  in  constructive  selling 
and  service.  Thorough  knowledge  modern  pro¬ 
motion  methods,  market  analysis  and  merchan¬ 
dising  plans.  W’ant  permanent  connection 
where  constructive  work  is  necessary  and  results 
will  be  rewarded.  For  details  and  Interview 
address  D-755,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Advertising — Young  man  with  over  ten  years 
classified  experience  wants  to  graduate  into 
display.  Fully  competent  to  train,  lead  and 
direct  the  small  or  medium-sized  department  to 
bring  consistent  results.  Capable  of  developing 
Automobile  and  National  Display  or  street  Job 
on  metropolitan  daily  will  be  mighty  interesting. 
Possess  records  of  achievements  In  addition  to 
making  personal  sales  volume.  Thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  sound  Display  linage  building 
methods,  copy  writing  and  merchandising.  Now 
employed.  East;  married,  family;  references. 
Ready  to  prove  worthy  of  a  responsible  position 
on  a  progressive  newspaper.  Write  D-710,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man — Experienced  on  trade  paper 
and  classified.  Business  producer.  College 
trained.  Age  25.  D-724,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Advertising  Man,  28,  college  education,  good 
personality,  good  copy,  wants  connection  with 
dally  or  weekly  In  Texas  where  future  envolved. 
Address  D-731,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man — Expert,  12  years'  experience, 
desires  connection  with  some  Southern  or  West¬ 
ern  Daily.  Age  29.  Writes  copy  and  ran  sell. 
Unquestionable  references.  D-740,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  with  years  of  practical  and 
successful  experience  desires  connection  with 
progressive  outfit.  A  leader,  not  a  follower, 
unusually  strong  on  home  delivery.  References 
A-1.  If  you  want  a  bard  worker  with  sound 
Judgment  write  D-761,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Circulation  Director — A  capable  executive,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  organizer  with  a  past  record  far  above 
the  average.  Employed  at  present  and  making 
steady  and  substantial  gains.  Not  essential  that 
1  make  a  change  but  highly  desirable.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  cities  from  200, (KM)  to  a  million  popula¬ 
tion.  D-705,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Circulation 

Mr.  Publisher,  can  you  use  services  successful 
circulation  manager?  Fourteen  years  experience, 
large  and  smaller  dally.  Guarantee  substantial 
Increase;  medium  cost.  Not  a  chair  warmer. 
Go  any  place,  salary  secondary.  References. 
Age  30,  married.  D-745,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Circulation — 

Do  .vou  need  a  Real  circulation  manager? 
Do  .vou  need  a  man  who  ran  build  solid,  worth¬ 
while  circulation  at  a  reasonable  cost?  Do  you 
want  a  man  with  20  years’  experience  in  the 
Morning  and  Evening,  as  well  as  Sunday  field, 
on  the  largest  metropolitan  dallies?  who  has  a 
real  record  for  achievement  and  can  prove  It? 
If  Interested  address  D-742,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager— Age  29,  ten  years  experi¬ 
ence  large  and  small  dailies — Firm  believer  boy 
proomtion.  Builder  of  hard  hitting  carrier  or¬ 
ganizations.  Now  available.  D-769,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 

Classified  or  Assistant  Manager  available  for 
progressive  newspaper.  Unusual  competitive  ex¬ 
perience  with  large  morning  newspaper.  Am 
half  work  horse,  half  race  horse,  100%  sales¬ 
man.  Very  active,  dependable,  clean-cut.  Good 
executive  appearance.  Fully  understand  cost, 
COP.V  writing,  promotion,  etc.  Married.  Young. 
Desire  change  for  betterment.  Wonderful  ref¬ 
erences.  I.et  me  tell  you  my  full  story.  Write 
D-758,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — Young  man,  over  ten  years 
experience,  now  employed.  East,  record  of 
achievements,  seeks  new  connection.  Must  be 
real  opportunity  in  metropolitan  field.  Married, 
family;  references.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
sound  linage  building  methods,  accounting; 
training  and  leading  the  organisation.  Write 
D-709,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Composing  Room  Foreman — Familiar  with  best 
composing  room  methods,  production  costs,  etc.; 
experienced  on  both  large  and  small  daily  news- 
I)a|>ers.  Prefer  plant  of  seven  machines  or  more. 
Now  employed  in  a  mid-west  city  of  35,000. 
Will  consider  any  location,  but  would  rather 
locate  on  progressive  eastern  paper.  Union. 
Address  D-719,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Copy  Reader  or  Telegraph  Editor— News  editor 
paper  of  .50, (KK)  circulation,  with  present  em- 
l>loyer  7  years  in  all  editorial  capacities,  wants 
desk  Job  offering  advancement  opportunities. 
Fast,  good  head  writer,  experienced  makeup, 
good  Judge  of  new-s.  Initial  salary  secondary. 
Age  29,  college  graduate.  Go  anywhere.  Prefer 
far  west.  I)-766,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Desk  Man,  telegraph  editor,  make-up,  etc.,  first- 
class  experience,  wants  iHMiltion  on  Southern 
afternoon  dally.  D-767,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Desk  Man — Fast,  accurate,  thorough;  writes 
snappy  heads;  good  education;  seeks  reasonable 
salary  for  exceptional  service;  prefers  New 
England;  now  employed.  D-746,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Editorial — Young  newspaper  man  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  weekly.  Would  consider  eventual  pur¬ 
chase  of  interest  in  paper.  D-764,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Editor,  now  employed,  trade  and  metropolitan 
daily,  nearly  20  years  experience  in  all  branches 
of  newspaper,  seeking  position  where  compe¬ 
tence  is  a  requisite.  Age  36.  D-727,  Editor  4 

Publisher. 


Editorial — Consolidation  means  look  for  another 
Job.  Do  you  need  a  desk  man?  Capable  feature 
writer.  References.  Experienced.  Reliable, 
age  26.  E.  D.  C.,  c/o  Theodore  Tollakson, 
Argyle,  Wis. 


Feature  Writer — ^Experienced  young  man  desires 
connection  with  weekly  or  dally  in  New  York 
area.  Position  rather  than  salary  objective. 
D-765,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — Expert  In  launching  new  en¬ 
terprises  in  small  daily  field.  Exceptional  rec¬ 
ord  as  organizer  and  news  executive.  Seeks 
managing  editorship  or  news  editorship.  Under¬ 
stands  all  departments.  Record  will  stand  clos¬ 
est  scrutiny.  Married,  35.  Will  not  consider 
weekly  papers.  Services  available  November  15. 
Address  27  Merwlt  Court,  Merchantvllle,  N.  J. 


Newspaper  Executive — Experience  covers  all 
branches,  including  publisher.  Open  for  connec¬ 
tion  where  ability.  Integrity  and  hard  work  will 
count.  Address  box  D-7.52,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


News  Editor — Experienced,  energetic.  Now  night 
city  editor.  Can  take  complete  charge.  $80  to 
start.  Box  D-744,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Woman  wants  straight  news,  feature 
writing  on  dally  or  live  weekly.  Five  years 
dally,  weekly  experience.  University  graduate. 
Address  Box  D-760,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Photographer — Exiierlenced  press.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Some  writing.  Go  anywhere.  Pearson, 
].'i23  No.  Gale  St.,  Indianapolis. 


Publisher's  Assistant  or  Business  Manager — 
Young  married  man,  thoroughly  trained  under 
competent  executive,  desires  change  for  more 
responsibility.  Successful  record  at  auditor, 
credit  manager,  purchasing  agent,  classified 
manager.  General  knowledge  of  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  through  actual  service.  I  can  carry 
the  detail  for  overworked  exe<'Utlve  as  refer¬ 
ence  will  show.  D-730,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Reporter- -Seven  years'  experience,  one  year  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  paper  of  .36.(M)0  circulation. 
Have  covered  imlitlcs,  city  hall,  state  capital, 
courts,  la)s)r,  special  assignments,  features. 
Want  iKtsition  afternoon  daily.  Age  29,  married, 
now  eniiiloyed.  D-753,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Reporter,  experienced,  single.  Journalism  school 
graduate,  good  writer,  moderate  salary,  will  go 
anywhere.  I)-716.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Sports  Editor — A  thoroughly  capable,  sober  and 
Industrious  sports  editor  who  can  handle  police 
or  general  news  equally  well  desires  connection 
where  aliility  is  recognized.  D-768,  Editor  4 
Publislier. 


T ell  the  Publishers 


through  the  Cltusihed  Page  about 
your  ability  as  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive.  TTtere  is  always  an  open¬ 
ing  somewhere  and  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  can  locate  it. 


Situations  Wanted 


Reporter — Desk — Young  married  man,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  Job  at  once.  South  or  West. 
G.  P.  Nixon,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


Sports  Editor — Eight  years  experience  in  city  of 
2(Mi.000.  College  graduate,  married,  28,  now 
employed  and  desires  change  immediately.  Ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  D-T14,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipmant  for  Salo 


Due  to  merger  of  Richmond  newspapers,  we 
offer  the  following  machinery  for  sale  for  cash 
or  terms:  Thirty-two  page  Hoe  quad  straight 
line  press  with  color  deck,  Sprague  automatic 
push  button  speed  control;  Wood  pony  autoplate; 
6000  pound  metal  pot  with  pump,  curved  router, 
gas  scorcher,  dry  mat  moistener;  Goss  heavy  duty 
mat  roller,  flat  shsver,  full  page  Oat  casting 
box,  two  stereo  saws;  16  Hoe  form  tables;  16 
eight-column  stereo  chases;  Weasel  electric 
proof  press;  one  model  1  linotype,  one  model  8 
linotype.  All  machines  except  linotypes  fur¬ 
nished  with  3-ph8se  60  cycle  220  volt  motors. 
Address  Palladium  Publishing  Corporation,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 


Chases  for  Duplex  Flatbed  Press  seven  columns; 
medium  sized  paper  bailer;  Chanler  I’rlce  Job¬ 
ber  8  X  12;  all  good  condition;  very  reasonable. 
Caslon  Newspaper  Press,  200  Varick  Street,  New 
York. 


Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitchers,  etc. 
A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  4  Engraving  Co.,  114  E.  13th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Linotype  Matrices  for  sale. — 19  fonts  6H-83 — 
5%  pt.  No.  4  with  Bold  Pace  No.  2  Condensed; 
20  fonts  6-70 — 6  pt.  No.  2,  with  Bold  Face  No. 
1;  8  fonts  5^-24 — 6V4  Pt.  No.  11,  with  Gothic 
Condensed  No.  4;  2  fonts  7-80 — 7  pt.  Century 
Expsnded  with  Century  Bold;  1  font  10-208 — 
10  pt.  Century  Expanded  with  Cheltenham  Bold; 
1  font  12-120 — 12  pt.  Caslon,  with  Italic;  1 
font  14-.36 — 14  pt.  No.  16  with  Century  Bold, 
for  72-rbannel  machine;  2  fonts  14-86 — 14  pt. 
No.  16  with  Century  Bold;  1  font  80-97—80  pt. 
Cheltenham  Italic,  72-channel  machine;  1  font 
36-33 — 36  pt.  Cheltenham  Bold,  for  72-channeI 
machine;  1  font  36-48 — 36  pt  Cheltenham  Light, 
for  72-channel  machine.  The  Miami  Herald, 
Miami,  Florida. 


Photeengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Osaapleto 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machlneig  Oo.,  4M 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


LEGAL 


IirrERKATIONAL  PAPER  AND  POWER 
COMPANY 

Boston,  Mast.,  Oct.  9,  1929. 
The  Board  of  Directors  bat  declared  a  reg¬ 
ular  quarterly  dividend  of  sixty  cents  (60c)  on 
the  ('last  A.  Cominon  Stock  of  this  Company, 
payable  November  16th.  1029,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  November  1st, 
1920.  Checks  to  be  mailed.  Transfer  books  will 
not  close. 

_ B.  G.  LADD,  Ass't  Treat. 


Aubrey  Harwell  Charles  W.  Buggy 

To  Southern  Publishers 

We  have  at  this  time  important 
purchasers  of  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Properties  of  all  classes. 
Our  record  of  twenty  years  of 
unviolated  confidence  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration. 
Appraisements  made. 
Consolidations  effected. 

HARWELL  e  BUGGY,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

3S0  Madiaon  Arc.  New  York 

Pacific  Coast  Representative: 

M.  C.  Moore.  272  North  Rodeo  Drive, 
Beverly  HUU.  Calif. 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published.. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment.  * 


The  Pueblo  (Col.)  Star-Journal  is 
sponsoring  publication  of  a  1930  “whos- 
it”  book,  a  numerical  telephone  directory. 
It  will  include  a  classified  business  direc¬ 
tory,  a  manufacturers’  and  distributors’ 
list ;  airmail  and  air  passenger  schedules ; 
state  and  federal  highways  in  Colorado, 
railroad  and  bus  schedules.  Star-Journal 
carriers  will  distribute  the  books  early 
in  November.  As  an  added  feature, 
the  paper  announced,  all  advertisers 
in  the  book  will  receive  one  run  of  their 
Whosit  ad  in  the  regular  issue  of  the 
Star-Journal  some  date  about  the  time 
of  distribution. — X. 


The  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent 
published  a  24-page  tabloid  section  Oct. 
19,  with  the  entire  new  state  traffic  code 
for  Wisconsin.  More  than  1,400  inches 
of  paid  advertising  from  local  garages, 
tire  shops  and  construction  companies 
was  published  in  this  tabloid.  Requests 
for  more  than  2,000  extra  copies  also 
boosted  the  circulation  for  that  day. — 
H.  B.  Leith. 


A  sport  school  is  something  new  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  medium-sized  daily  with  un¬ 
qualified  success.  The  school  consisted 
of  a  scries  of  meetings  featured  by  talks 
on  football,  baseball  and  other  major 
sports  by  coaches  and  players.  The 
s^ool  was  endorsed  by  officials  of  ama¬ 
teur  and  sandlot  leagues  and  widely  at¬ 
tended.  A  major  league  star  from  a 
nearby  city  gave  a  short  talk  before  a 
record  audience.  The  school  provided  an 
excellent  contact  for  the  newspaper 
sports  department,  promoted  a  feeling  of 


goodwill  and  co-operation  and  presented 
an  opportunity  for  advertising  displays 
of  sports  goods  and  short  talks  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  large  sporting  goods 
manufacturing  firms,  paving  the  way  for 
new  advertising  contacts  and  contracts 
for  the  local  and  national  deoartments. — 
C.  W. 


Over  the  nation  Community  Fund 
campaigns  are  in  progress  or  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  start,  in  an  effort  to  combine 
the  city’s  donations  for  public  welfare 
into  one  “pot.”  In  Racine,  Wis.,  cam¬ 
paign  fund  officials  were  eager  to  tie-up 
their  campaign  with  a  double  page  truck 
of  advertisers.  In  the  same  way  adver¬ 
tisers  were  willing  to  tie-up  their  names 
with  the  campaign,  insomuch  as  the 
movement  has  a  civic  aspect. — S.  N. 
Sherman. 


diet  a  department  store  to  feature  the 
complete  school  outfit,  include  every¬ 
thing  from  shoes  to  hat,  at  a  definite 
price.  It  is  right  in  line  with  the  en¬ 
semble,  two-suits-for-color-harmony,  etc., 
ideas  of  merchandising  now  in  vogue. 

— G.  A.  Me. 


“Quality  Shoppes  Upstairs”  is  the 
caption  over  a  special  advertising  fea¬ 
ture  appearing  tw’ice  a  week  in  the 
Boston  Traveler.  The  advertisements 
are  solicited  from  retail  houses  doing 
business  one  flight  up,  and  who  probably 
could  not  use  space  of  sufficient  size 
individually  to  make  the  impression  on 
readers  that  this  form  of  co-operative 
advertisement  can. — V.  N.  V. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  publisfud. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


A  FEATURE  about  the  games  that 
school  children  play  at  school  now 
and  illustrated  with  pictures  of  school 
children  at  recess  play  will  prove  a  fea¬ 
ture  that  will  build  both  good  will  for 
the  circulation  department  and  also 
prove  of  real  news  value. — R.  W.  J. 


Use  a  series  of  photos  and  diagrams  on 
your  sports  page  showing  the  new  sig¬ 
nals  adopted  by  officials  for  plays  and 
penalties  about  which  spectators  may  be 
puzzled  if  they  cannot  read  at  the  games 
being  played  in  inter-collegiate  circles. 
— C.  M.  L. 


Country  weeklies  with  large  rural  cir¬ 
culations  can  use  the  daily’s  edition-plan 
to  advantage.  The  Madison  (Neb.) 
Neu’s  first  prints  copies  for  its  rural  cir¬ 
culation  with  all  rural  news  stories  on 
the  front  page.  Then  the  paper  is  made 
over,  rural  news  put  on  inside  pages  and 
city  news  played  up.  Making  over  of 
the  paper  takes  less  than  30  minutes,  and 
booming  rural  circulation  shows  that  the 
time  is  well  spent. — Hester  Tree. 


What  interests  do  rural  bankers  have 
besides  banking?  One  Ohio  banker  was 
found  to  be  growing  tobacco  as  a  hobby. 
Out  of  his  hobby  grew  a  profitable 
business  and  he  established  a  new  indus¬ 
try  among  his  farmer  patrons  by  preach¬ 
ing  tobacco  culture  and  giving  away 
free  seeds. — D.  Lee  S. 


I  saw  this  week  an  automobile  which 
bore,  front  and  rear,  small  plates  carry- 


Have  managers  of  your  local  theaters 
tell  how  they  select  pictures  and  who  is 
the  favorite  star  in  the  community.  Each 
manager  has  a  system  of  judging  the 
community’s  likes  and  dislikes. — C.  E.  F. 

Help  your  football  fan  to  get  more 
out  of  their  favorite  games  this  fall. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  spraalizing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en¬ 
gineering,  operation  and 
production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 


S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Nemtpufer  BmiUimei, 
BreducUen,  Opermtiem, 

Swnteyt,  VaiMShtmt. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


^  *‘The  average  Amer- 
/J  ican  sheep  repre- 
y  sents,  in  terms  of 
ol,  one  suit  of  clothes 

^  L  9» 


Interesting  data?  Just  one  sentence 
from  our  filler  service.  Science 
Shorts,  that  will  reach  its  clients 
November  11. 

Forty-five  sentences  of 
varying  length  are  sent 
out  each  Thursday — perti¬ 
nent,  pungent,  authentic — 
each  with  a  definite  back¬ 
ground  that  we  gladly 
trace  for  you  and  your  , 
readers. 


Write  for  a  sample  week  of  this 
inesrpensive  service. 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


h  Estate  for  N  o  v  e  m  b  e 

ing  the  name,  “Press.”  Doubtless,  the 
owner  of  the  automobile  was  a  reporter. 
The  plates  were  of  the  size  sometimes 
seen  on  the  automobiles  of  physicians.  I 
think  that  all  papers  might  issue  these 
plates  to  their  automobile-owning  re¬ 
porters.  It  is  good  advertising  and  is 
not  of  the  blatant  type.  Where  a  paper’s 
name  is  long,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
use  only  the  most  important  word,  such 
as,  “News,”  “Sun,”  “Record,”  etc. — 
Richard  N.  Lee. 


Nearly  every  library  contains  a  state 
and  national  edition  of  “Who’s  Who.” 
As  the  state  edition  gives  space  to  per¬ 
formances  which  are  not  recognized  in 
the  more  important  national  edition, 
nearly  every  city  has  a  representative 
man  noted  in  the  state  book.  The 
chances  are  that  from  among  from  1,000 
to  2,000  names,  you  can  find  the  names 
of  20  men  who  at  one  time  or  another 
lived  in  your  city,  or  in  a  community 
which  your  paper  serves.  If  the  men 
were  only  born  in  your  city  and  have 
not  lived  there  for  many  years,  they  still 
are  interesting  copy  because  of  their  as¬ 
sociation  with  your  city.  Give  the 
sketches  appropriate  headings,  or  run 
them  as  a  series  under  one  heading. — 
R.  N.  Lee. 


GAFFNEY  WEEKLY  SOLD 

The  Cherokee  Times,  semi-weekly  pub¬ 
lished  at  Gaffney,  S.  C.,  the  paper  which 
first  ran  “Scarlet  Sister  Mary.”  Julia 
Peterkin’s  Pulitzer  award  novel  in  serial 
form,  has  been  purchased  and  combined 
with  the  Gaffney  Ledger,  a  tri-weekly. 
The  Times  had  been  operated  and  edited 
for  the  past  two  years  by  George  B.  Lay, 
of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 


DAILY  HELPS  FOOTBALL  TEAM 

The  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Ob¬ 
server  recently  started  a  campaign  for 
voluntary  contributions  to  purchase 
equipment  for  the  La  Grande  Normal 
School  football  team.  The  daily  made 

NEWS 

by  United  Press  is 
distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  is  printed 
daily  in  19  lan¬ 
guages. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


McCLURE 

FEATURES 

develop 

Circulation 

Prestige 

Advertising 

Revenue 


McCLURE  SYNDICATE 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 


2,  1929 

the  initial  donation  of  f2S.  F.  B. 
Appleby  is  publisher  of  the  Observer. 

SHEARER  READY  FOR  TRIAL 


Propagandist  Notifies  Court  He  Is 
Prepared  to  Resume 

William  B.  Shearer,  the  “big  drum” 
of  big  navy  propagandists,  filed  notice 
in  Supreme  Court,  New  York,  this 
week  that  he  will  be  prepared,  Nov.  4, 
to  proceed  with  the  trial  in  his  action 
to  recover  $210,(XX)  he  alleges  is  due 
him  for  publicity  work  on  behalf  of 
three  American  shipbuilding  concerns  in 
Geneva  and  Washington. 

The  defendants  in  the  Shearer  suit 
are  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Com¬ 
pany,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company,  and  the  American 
Brown  Boveri  Electric  Company.  The 
renewed  action  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  suit  brought  several  weeks  ago. 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

MAMMA’S 

BOY 

A  Human  and  Humor oum  Comic 
Strip  by  Will  Could. 

For  terms  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenifsberz,  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


THE 

BIGGEST  MONTH 

October  1929  was  the  biggest 
month  in  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  history  of 
The  Sun. 

During  this  month.  The  Sun 
published  a  larger  volume  of 
advertising  than  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper  and  made  a  larger 
gain  in  advertising  than  any 
other  New  York  standard 
size  newspaper— morning  or 
evening. 

NEW  YORK 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  thm 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCUTION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  HI. 
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